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INTRODUCTION 


Josette Frank’s book is most welcome indeed. In it we, today’s 
parents, are made aware of certain values in the child’s reading 
and—most important—how that reading relates to the busy world 
about him. 

The author, out of her rich experience, brings us unique vision 
because her interest is focused chiefly on the needs of the child— 
on the needs of all kinds of children with all kinds of special in- 
terests, Her concern is not only about books in relation to children, 
but also about the more recent means of communication: radio, 
television, comics, and movies. For parents these arts—and I say 
arts deliberately—present many opportunities as well as problems. 
Miss Frank is profoundly aware of how the realistic understanding 
of these facets of today’s living can contribute to the happiness of 
a family and create a deeper sharing between parents and their 
children. 

It is in this light, with characteristic enthusiasm and honesty, that 
she helps parents explore the field of children’s books. And it is this 
approach that gives special significance to her book. Parents will 
find here no dry presentation or stereotyped preconception of books 
or children, but an exciting, forthright viewing of both which is 
fun to read. 

The brief suggested lists of books for various reading interests 
from nursery age to adolescence offered in Parts II and III have 
been built up from the author's long experience in evaluating each 
year’s output of hundreds of books, while serving as staff adviser 
to the Children’s Book Committee of the Child Study Association 
of America. It is in the role of adviser that I should especially like 
to pay warm and affectionate tribute to Josette Frank. Her leader- 
ship and wisdom, her ever present sense of humor, her inspiring be- 
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lief in the values that reside in reading for children, have kept in 


balance the huge task of the Committee, rendering each year an 
ever fresh service to parents, 


Flora Stieglitz Straus 

(Mrs. Hugh Grant Straus), 

CHAIRMAN, CHILDREN’S BOOK COMMITTEE 
Mount Kisco, N.Y. 


January 1954 
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FOREWORD 


This book is principally addressed to parents who, as I have seen 
them, over the years, are concerned that their children shall have 
good reading experiences. In twenty-five years of work with the 
Children’s Book Committee of the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica I have watched this concern, and watched, too, the emergence 
of an ever widening flow of books pouring from publishers to meet 
it, The flood has been so overwhelming that parents have sometimes 
retreated before it, feeling themselves ill equipped to choose among 
the many titles and leaving it to the school and the library to intro- 
duce their children to books. 

The function of our Committee has been to counsel these parents 
toward wise selection, based on a realistic point of view in relation 
to their children’s reading. The guidance offered in this book has 
grown out of this experience. It is hoped, therefore, that it will also 
be useful to teachers and librarians, a part of whose task is to enlist 
parents in the joyous undertaking of bringing children and books 
together. 

Brief lists of books are suggested throughout to meet the varied 
interests and needs of children at different ages. Their selection and 
arrangement have been guided by the long experience of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Committee of the Child Study Association, and drawn 
from its evaluations and thoughtfully compiled listings over the 
years. It has been possible to include here only a sampling from 
among the great numbers of excellent books, old and new, that are 
available to our children. To select so few has been the most difficult 
task. Some books now out of print with the publishers are still avail- 
able at libraries, and have been included in these listings in the hope 
of keeping them alive for today’s children. 

It has been our experience that parents, searching out books for 
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their children, are likely to select by subject or interest rather than 
by author or title. Therefore the lists here are arranged, within each 
grouping, in sequences of topical interest or appeal rather than in 
the traditional alphabetical sequence. 

Classifying books topically is always difficult, for some defy such 
limitation, How, for example, shall one classify Kipling’s Just So 
Stories? Are they humor? Or fantasy? Or animal stories? Since space 
limitations forbid listing one book three times, each has been listed 
where it seems most useful to find it. I can only urge parents and 
others using these lists to browse, cutting across arbitrary arrange- 
ments on printed pages. They will find, on page 238, suggested 
sources of more comprehensive lists to draw upon for the benefit 
of children growing up in this wide world of books. 


Ina book about children’s books it would be easy to write lovingly 
in praise of the beautiful books our authors and illustrators and 
the publishers’ arts have given us, and of all the delighted children 
who will read these books. It would be easy, it would be fun, and 
it would be true; but it would be a very small part of the picture. 

Rather, I have tried to write of books and children as I see them— 
not always reconciled to one another: the children sometimes eager 
but often a little skeptical and reluctant; the books strong and good 
but a little difficult for some children; and both confronted by the 
roadblock of conflicting claims in a world too full of things to do. 

To bring about an alliance between children and books is our job; 
not always an easy one, but rewarding. It can be done only as a 
labor of love—love of children and love of books. And I include in 
the meaning of “love” that quality of understanding which sees 
children as they are, and sees books not only for their own beauty 
and worth but also in relation to the needs and feelings of the boys 
and girls who will read them. 

I have tried to suggest ways to open up to boys and girls the 
varied roads they may travel to reading, from their earliest child- 
hood tales to the world of adult books. Along with this are sugges- 
tions for so managing the many noisier claims upon their time and 
interest—television, radio, movies, records, comics, and other read- 
ing—as to fit them all together, along with books, into a well-rounded, 
enriching experience. 


YOUR CHILD'S READING TODAY 


Part 1 + Parents, Children, and Books 


CHAPTER l 


ALL THIS AND READING TOO 


A book about reading for children may well begin by dealing with 
the question many of us are asking: Are children in this television 
age reading at all? 

The answer, of course, is that they are. I venture to say that not 
only are children reading more today than they ever did before, 
but also more children are reading. There is evidence that in some 
ways they are reading more than their parents did in their child- 
hood, although their reading may not follow the same patterns, 
They are reading differently—not only different books but many 
things besides books. 

We may not see them “forever curled up with a book” as in our 
own nostalgic picture of ourselves when young. But today every 
child has access to books in a way and in a quantity we never knew, 
A vast publishing industry pours out a thousand new “juveniles” 
each year, and book counters in every small town are heaped with 
books especially made for children. Book fairs are sponsored by 
schools, large and small, in city and country, across the land, and 
great metropolitan newspapers invite thousands of youngsters to 
come and see hundreds of books spread out for their browsing. 
Libraries reach out into the schools, and bookmobiles take their 
wares to villages and rural areas, Books are no longer only for the 
privileged or the highly educated. They are a part of the environ- 
ment our children live in. 

True, they may think of books differently from the way their 
parents did. The very quantity and diversity of reading matter 
now available to them—including periodicals and paper-covered 
editions—has perhaps robbed books of that aura of specialness they 
once had for us. Changes in our homes, the mobility of family liv- 
ing, make children less concerned with the physical permanence of 
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a book than with the experience of reading it. The book may, per- 
force, pass out of their hands; the experience stays with them. 

Nevertheless parents complain that the children are forever watch- 
ing television instead of reading. A few years ago, when an earlier 
book on the subject of children’s reading was prepared by this 
writer, parents were similarly troubled about the radio. And a few 
years before that, when some of today’s mothers were little girls, 
their mothers were saying: 

“Whenever I want her to do something, she’s reading! She doesn’t 
even hear me when I call her—she’s positively deaf to everything 
when she has her nose in a book!” 

Does it sound familiar? It was not so long ago. That same daugh- 
ter, grown up, is among those mothers who now ask, “How can I 
get my daughter to read a book when she’s always glued to that 
television?” 

It may be useful to remember that there was a time when parents 
looked askance at books—those instruments of idleness which caused 
boys and girls to default their needful chores. In the more recent 
past parents, wanting their children to read, were heard to declare 
they would never allow a radio to intrude into their home. And 
now that television has come to darken the living rooms of their 
neighbors many parents think they can solve this, too, by shutting 
their own doors against it. It isn’t as simple as all that. One glance 
at their children’s bookshelves, and a quick count of the number 
of radios that have also found their way into the house, should con- 
vince them that they are likely to succumb to television too. 

They might also add up the number of magazines the family sub- 
scribes to, the newspapers which are delivered or brought home, 
the record collection that overflows the cabinet. Yes, all this read- 
ing and listening still goes on in the family, despite the lure of tele- 
vision. The problem, then, becomes one of choosing. 

This book hopes to answer the question: What books shall chil- 
dren read, today, when there are so many other things to read and 
hear and see and do? Before it can do so it would seem indispen- 
sable to survey the setting in which these children are to read. Con- 
sidering the mothers and fathers who are currently worried, an- 
noyed, or downright angry at the intrusion of the noisy arts, per- 
haps we should first look at the total picture. 
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Today's World in the Living Room 

In some living rooms there are undoubtedly children lost to the 
television set for several hours out of every twenty-four. Their 
parents say they are, and we have surveys to bear them out. Some 
of these children are captivated by the novelty of this new gadget; 
the surveys tell us that a family’s hours of viewing begin to diminish 
when the set is a few months old. 

What these television captives would be doing if there were no 
television is anybody's guess. They might be doing a number of 
things, or doing nothing. Can we assume they would be reading? 
I think not. Not all of them, certainly. 

There have always been children who did not read by choice. 
There have been non-readers, and slow readers, and readers who 
read only what they were obliged to read, probably in the same 
proportion as there are today. Now, however, we are more aware 
of them. This is perhaps because more children are obliged to read. 
Boys and girls automatically progress through high school who once 
would have ended their formal education with the eighth grade. 
Also we are making great advances in developing readers where 
there were none before. We know more about reading difficulties, 
we have better ways of discovering them, and we have techniques 
for eliminating some disabilities and ameliorating others. 

A proportion of these children will probably always find reading 
less enticing than others do. But because the new media reach good 
readers and non-readers alike, all these children are better informed 
than children have ever been. More young people are growing up 
with an appreciation of the arts because, through the mass media, 
more children are exposed to them. 

Books, newspapers, magazines, television, and radio bring the 
world into their homes. They are aware of things that in an earlier 
day were not even thought of until they were in college. Today, 
long before they are ready for higher education, the arts and sciences 
are there for the taking, in pictures and stories. Political campaigns 
are suddenly intelligible to ten-year-olds. With the turn of a dial or 
the riffing of a picture magazine they may have glimpses of far- 
reaching international problems or scientific researches, and of the 
men and women who are grappling with them. Perhaps they never 
would have known what an East Indian looked like, but now the 
United Nations delegate from India appears on their television 
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screen and speaks to them in excellent English. The baseball hero 
comes to talk to them. So does the President of the United States, 
The people in the news are real to our boys and girls. 

Children today are great readers of newspapers and current peri- 
odicals, They may open the family newspaper to the comics page 
first, but they read the news too. And even the comics give them 
a wide glimpse of the world, not only present but past and also 
future. The atomic bomb appeared in a comic strip before it was 
ever dropped on Hiroshima. It is no accident that the fantasies of 
science fiction anticipate scientific fact. Our children today play on 
the shores of interstellar space; they will be quite at home in a 
world in which people journey to Mars. 

What we have, then, is not a challenge to reading. It is, rather, a 
stimulus toward it. In this day in which pictures and voices animate 
the printed word, we have an opportunity to develop better-edu- 
cated, better-informed, increasingly cultured citizens, and more of 
them than was ever possible in times past. There is a new public 
for books, and this public includes children, 


Too Many Things to Do 

It isn't only the mass media; there are a great many other pulls 
and preoccupations in a child’s life today. Hardly any of us seem 
to have leisure time which is not earmarked in advance for some 
activity, and if anything children are busier than their parents. 
Many things claim the child’s interest which a youngster of a gen- 
eration ago had never heard of. 

For one thing, school takes more of his time. There has always 
been homework, but now the school day itself has lengthened. There 
are after-school activities and school projects to be done on’ the 
child's own time. One little boy, eager to get at his many waiting 
hobbies, complained, “Gosh, school takes up so much time, I don’t 
have any time to live!” 

When Robert Louis Stevenson said the world was so full of a 
number of things, he had no idea how full our children’s world 
would actually be. Children go to concerts and art museums. Music 
lessons are not new, but more children today take them, plus danc- 
ing, riding, skating, swimming, and varied supplementary instruc- 
tion. Religious education is no longer just an hour or two on Sun- 
day. Children belong to groups, recreational and otherwise. They 
go to community centers and work in community drives. Raised 
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standards of child health have brought further inroads into their 
time. They used to go to the doctor only when there was something 
wrong, but now they go periodically to the doctor, to the dentist— 
with, perhaps, regular weekly visits to the orthodontist to have 
their teeth straightened. 

More parents in this country are now aware of these advantages 
and able to give them to their children. With the automobile, many 
new activities both cultural and entertaining are accessible even 
from the rural home. Frequent going to the movies becomes easy 
for the country child; for the city child the country becomes more 
available, All this calls for thoughtful scheduling of the child’s so- 
called “leisure time,” and leisure itself is almost a forgotten luxury. 

Nevertheless all this wealth of things to do has in some respects 
brought children increased opportunities for reading. The extended 
school day may have lopped off some after-school leisure but it also 
has provided more time for reading in school. The school’s whole 
concept of the reading of books other than textbooks has grown 
amazingly. It was not so very long ago that a child's school reading 
consisted of one “reader” at a time; the class read one story in it 
each week, each child taking a turn at declaiming a brief passage 
of it aloud. This was the “reading lesson.” Reading for sheer pleasure 
was a home occupation. 

In the modern school, children are encouraged to go to the school 
library and read on their own, and the school library or even the . 
classroom has shelves of books to read for fun as well as those on 
the required list for supplementary reading. A good teacher brings 
fiction books into the classroom to supplement the study of science 
and history. Educators consider it part of the school’s function to 
encourage children in the enjoyment of reading, not just the learn- 
ing of it. 

Parents have always wanted their children to have the best of 
everything and as much of the best as possible. Especially in this 
country, as European observers have remarked, parents seem dedi- 
cated to making their children better than themselves. In their eager- 
ness they are forever beckoning their children to new interests and 
new skills, The enjoyment of good books is one of the many things 
they want for their children. Sometimes this very wanting brings 
its own difficulties, which we will discuss in Chapter 2, “But Chil- 
dren Must Read!” 
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The Challenge of Television 

While we may not agree that television is a threat to reading or 
to cultural interests, nevertheless we must face the fact that it has 
made deep cuts into children’s time. From one group of junior high 
schools comes the report that children between the ages of eleven 
and fifteen are spending twenty-seven hours a week before their 
television sets, just fifty-five minutes less than the number of hours 
they spend each week at school. 

Does this competition affect their concentration on homework 
and leave its imprint on their school grades? On this point we find 
various opinions. Some teachers have blamed television for a decline 
in children’s grades and homework. But other teachers report that 
children from homes with television are generally more alert, more 
interested, and better informed. 

From librarians we get the same contradictory observations. One 
librarian warns that children are reading less and parents had better 
look to controlling their youngsters’ viewing time. But on reading 
this news story all the way through we find that the rather small 
loss in children’s attendance on which she bases this warning might 
be accounted for in other ways too. 

Another librarian announces that his library has gained in chil- 
dren’s activity to the extent of twenty-nine per cent. Can we attrib- 
ute this gain to television’s stimulation of interest? Not entirely, for 
in this library, we read further, the shelves have a coat of bright new 
paint, new books are made available as nearly as possible on publi- 
cation date, and the books are kept in their original bright jackets. 

From London comes a report that the libraries are either holding 
their own or gaining in children’s attendance. True, the library's 
once busiest hour, between five and six in the afternoon, is quieter 
now, this librarian reports, because this is the BBC's Children’s 
Hour. But the children make up for it in increased library attend- 
ance at other times, Books dramatized on radio and television are 
in lively demand. “Reading . . . would not yet appear to be ad- 
versely affected,” says this cheerful report. 

Nevertheless, this London report adds, it would be “deplorable 
if . . . standards should be lowered by the coming of sponsored 
television, or if any lengthening of the present viewing hours were 
further to curtail [the children’s] personal activities.” 

We on this side of the Atlantic cannot dismiss sponsored television 
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so lightly; it has given us some excellent programs along with much 
that is downright bad. Also one might raise the question of whether 
the variety offered by our commercial system does not have advan- 
tages over state-controlled programing. Such a discussion would 
take us far beyond the province of this book. But this much is cer- 
tain and is pertinent: our system places the responsibility for man- 
aging the children’s time pretty squarely on the children and their 
parents, and that is a subject we will deal with in Chapter 22, “The 
Parents’ Job of Management.” 

Contradictory as these various opinions appear, they are not so 
far apart as they seem. Their differences are in emphasis and degree. 
Among the most avid young readers are many with television at 
home. The children who devour books are probably in the same 
proportion as ever, and they have always been a minority. Of the 
greater number of children continuing into high school today, many 
are, perhaps, boys and girls for whom books are not and may not 
become a primary interest. Yet a good number of these are doing 
high school required reading. Some of them may never become 
great readers, but they are reading nevertheless. Many a child goes 
to the library not for a book but to hear records, and often enough 
he remains to read a book or choose one to take home. The library 
has come to a new concept of its own function; it is spreading out 
to include all forms of communication. It has become a hospitable 
center where books are a part of the child’s introduction to the arts. 

The picture is complex and each observer sees it according to his 
own viewpoint. To the anxious, the mass media are a threat. But 
to the more sanguine they are a challenge. We need most to see and 
consider this changed world our children are growing up in, with 
its ever widening horizons. It is not that we must learn to resign 
ourselves to television and the rest, for then we are already defeated. 
In television as in radio and movies we have a great potential of 
experiences for our children. We must learn to welcome them all 
and to use them well. 

All this, yes, and reading too. We have no reason to assume that 
children who would read with pleasure and profit if they had no 
television will now never be tempted to open a book. On the other 
hand, we who grew up in a so-called “reading generation” have no 
claim to self-righteousness on that score. In our days the joys of 
literature were almost the only charms of communications and enter- 
tainment to which most children had access. Literature had little 
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competition from the other arts within the four walls of the average 
home, and there was leisure to enjoy it. The publishers of books, 
for both adults and children, long ago recognized that if they were 
to hold their own against the rivals for their customers’ attention— 
and these included not only motion pictures, phonograph records, 
and radio but newspapers, with their swollen supplements, and 
magazines—they must make their product ever more inviting, 

Publishers have taken the cue. They have given us shorter books 
geared to the times, faster-moving stories, and more and better 
illustrations. They have not lowered their standards—quite the con- 
trary. Compare today’s well-published book with one from your own 
childhood library. You will see the difference at once: the large 
clear type, the better spacing of the type page, the altogether more 
readable and more inviting look of today’s book. And the variety 
of subject matter, too! The competition of the other arts has had 
a stimulating effect on the art of making books, and it has certainly 
not curtailed their production. We have such an abundance and 
variety of good books for children today that we are hard put to 
find our way through it. 

True, we hear now and then a lugubrious note of complaint about 
the mediocrity that pours from the presses in the guise of children’s 
books. One critic, a highly literary adult, found in a sampling of 
fifty out of a year’s output of a thousand only one which rose above a 
“high-level, conscientious, blameless, golden mediocrity.” The one 
exception he found was a folk tale. Yet it is conceivable that in the 
child audience for whom these books were intended there might be 
children who did not like folk tales but would be exceedingly in- 
terested in a book about electronics or space travel—of which this 
critic, like many of his generation, might not be a fair judge. 

Out of a thousand books published each year one would expect 
that a large proportion would not be the works of genius. The books 
which have survived out of our past are a very small representation 
of the books which were published in their own time, and most of 
them were not intended for children. I see no reason for a wringing 
of hands in an era which has produced such children’s books as 
Wanda Gag’s Millions of Cats, P. L. Travers’ Mary Poppins, Robert 
McCloskey’s Homer Price, Jean de Brunhoft’s Story of Babar, Kate 
Seredy’s The Good Master, and Esther Forbes’ Johnny Tremain. 

‘I am not defending mediocrity, and nothing will replace great 
‘writing for children, but books do not have to be great literature to 
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serve a good purpose for young readers, Books are instruments today 
for many uses besides that of purely literary experience. Furthermore 
our children’s reading still includes, besides modern books, many of 
the giants of our own childhood: Alice in Wonderland and Peter Pan, 
Tom Sawyer and Treasure Island, and the tales of Andersen and 
Grimm. These ageless tales are reproduced for today’s boys and 
girls in beautiful volumes which invite not only the skillful but also 
the not too facile reader, 

The publishers are aware of the rich world of fact and fancy in 
which today’s children rove, and they are also aware of the many 
interests that compete for the attention of the young audience. 
Others who work successfully to bring children and books together 
are equally alert. The first librarian who kept the publisher's bright 
book jackets, protected by plastic covers, instead of hiding the books’ 
charms in dreary library bindings, was acknowledging competition 
but not bowing out before it. Parents who are concerned about their 
children’s reading might do well to meet competing enticements in 
the same spirit. 


Guidance or Censorship? 

In every era people have been confronted with some new triumph 
of man’s ingenuity, and have accepted it with more or less grace. 
Most adults do not take kindly to novelty, be it vaccination or the 
horseless carriage. In our time it is not by centuries but by decades 
and less that technology advances. Every year, it seems, we face a 
new invasion from scientific thinking or mechanical doing, and must 
revise our habits to comply with it. 

In some areas we may still have a choice. Conceivably we could 
still sweep our rugs with a broom, scorning the vacuum cleaner, and 
not be the worse off for it. A good many people would still rather go 
anywhere by boat or train than by plane, and they will get there, too. 

But we cannot choose to ignore the new forms of communications, 
at least where our children are concerned. We can decline to have 
radio and television in our homes, but we cannot keep our children 
from hearing radio and seeing television. We can ban comics, but 
they will see comics in their friends’ homes, in the corner stationery 
store, or on the newsstand. And many of the influences which we 
hope to keep from them by banning these media will reach them 
anyway through the newspapers and magazines which we would not 
think of proscribing. Certainly banning is not the answer. 
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Here, as in other aspects of living, parents are called upon to 
guide. Whether we will ór no, we guide our children anyway, un- 
consciously by our attitudes and prejudices if not by a conscious 
exercise of wisdom and judgment. Some of our fears of the mass 
media are altogether justified. We have reason to consider whether 
a particular program of film or comic is not unduly frightening to a 
particular child. We are justified in weighing the dangers of ex- 
posure to experiences for which a child is not yet ready. In Chapter 
22, “The Parents’ Job of Management,” we will discuss the role of 
the parent as guide through the multiple forms of entertainment 
offered to children, 

But guidance is not censorship; alas, it is not so easy as all that. 
Sometimes we may wish it were, except that censorship has a poor 
record of success. There was a time, even so recent as the memory of 
today’s mothers, when parental censorship of books was the custom 
rather than the exception. Some parents still worry about what books 
their adolescent children should not read. This is no simple problem 
considering the current availability of books, the best and the worst 
of which may be had for a quarter 

Another difficulty of the would-be censor is that the very boys and 
girls whom he strives to protect change from day to day. A few years 
ago we worried about the effect of a diet of radio jazz on the musical 
taste of a generation. Today those radio-bred boys and girls are buy- 
ing more classical recordings than ever in the history of the record 
industry. The production and sale of records of all kinds has grown 
to undreamed-of proportions, largely as a result of that same radio — 
which seemed to anxious parents to be perverting their children’s 
taste to jazz. And jazz itself, in its various incarnations from blues to 
bebop, has become a respected form of musical art. Standards are 
not static. Neither are children. 

Many of us protest against the comics, among other reasons, for 
corrupting a generation’s taste in art. But if we look around our art 
museums today we will find there no cause for alarm. We see large 
numbers of teen-age graduates of a generation which grew up on — 
comics enlivening those quiet galleries that once were the exclusive — 
domain of gentlemen in high stiff collars and elderly ladies with 
lorgnettes. p 

Not long ago there was an exhibition of comic-strip art at the — 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. Teen-agers streamed 
to see it, greeting their particular favorites with nostalgic delight, but 
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also examining with interest the techniques of this art. They went on 
to wander through the museum's rooms hung with old masters, with 
impressionists and cubists and the various schools of painting, feel- 
ing quite at home where their own familiar comics were given place 
as a valid art form. 

We have had the mass media on a large enough scale and for a 
long enough time to see that large numbers of children exposed to 
them do grow up to understand and enjoy the arts. Furthermore a 
painting is to them no longer something obscure on the walls of a 
museum somewhere, or a symphony something in a distant concert 
hall which they will never hear. Great paintings come into their 
homes in the pages of a picture magazine; great music plays in their 
living rooms out of the same mechanism which brought them the 
Lone Ranger and later the Hit Parade, which they may still be en- 
joying. Today's young people make up a large part of the crowd 
that flocks to see the new exhibit of art or architecture or design, to 
hear the new opera or the new concert artist. 

These arts are increasingly part of their lives. They find more about 
them, too, in books, which are enjoying the success of their sister arts. 
A wave of art books is just now sweeping the country. Books on 
music and composers appear increasingly on publishers’ lists, and 
books on the ballet have for some time been a regular feature of the 
bookstore counters. These are selling to adults, yes, But many of 
them are young adults, graduates of the movies, the radio, and the 
comics. And these books have their counterparts, too, among the 
books published expressly for children. 

Why, then, should we conclude that literature, alone among the 
arts, is not equal to the competition? It is simply not so. We must ex- 
pect children to come to good literature by their own routes, with 
thoughtful adult guidance, just as they come to good music and 
painting. Perhaps these young people will not accept as “good” the 
things we call so. We must be prepared to interpret that word with 
some flexibility. As parents and teachers we can and should expose 
them to what we feel to be good music, good art, good books; but it 
is the young people themselves who choose what they will take 
into their own lives. And while they may not include everything we 
find worthy, they will at least have our criteria on which to base 
their own in finding their way to standards and values that have 
meaning for them. 

Meanwhile, whatever else this age may be, it is an age of literacy, 
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and our children are reading. They are getting education, culture, 
and entertainment from many sources—and all of these are related | 
to books. Along with everything else their books, too, have increased 
enormously in number and in scope, in accessibility and in the | 
variety of their uses. } 

Yes, our children will continue to read books along with the many 
other things they read and see and hear. And this brings us to the 
question: what books? How shall we insure that the books they read 
will offer them the enriching and profound experiences we knew in 
our own childhood reading? How can we guide them so that they 
shall find their way to the best? 


CHAPTER 2 


ee 


BUT CHILDREN MUST READ! 


In our society reading is a necessary tool for living. The ability to 
read is a prerequisite to functioning in this world we live in. So 
children must read. 

But we have more than merely utilitarian reasons for wanting our 
children to read. We think of reading as one of the great pleasures 
of life, and we are eager that they shall not miss this enjoyment. 
Those of us who have found in books one of our deepest and most 
abiding satisfactions want to open to our children this profound ex- 
perience. Those of us who missed the pleasure of books in our own 
childhood hope that our children will be more fortunate. 

We want them also to grow up with learning, to be educated, cul- 
tivated men and women. One of the marks of such cultivation is the 
ability to speak and write the language well. We want them to be 
able to express their thoughts effectively to others and to receive and 
understand ideas which can be communicated by words. We count 
on books to make them feel at home with language. 

‘And this isn’t all; books offer more than learning, more than pleas- 
ure, Despite all the distractions of their busy world, books serve 
special needs for boys and girls, unlocking a world of thought and 
emotion which cannot be reached in any other way. Reading is a 
close and intimate communication. The child immersed in a book 
is living with the people in it. He sits in with them, so to speak. 
They may be people like his own family and friends or they may be 
a strange sort such as he is not likely ever to meet face to face. To 
his great joy he finds he can revisit them at will, whenever he pleases. 
Thus the places to which he journeys in a book may become familiar 
haunts, though they may be places he will never see or live in. 
Not only the present but the past become living realities. Books 
bring him the thoughts and the feelings of men who lived long ago, 
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or at the ends of the earth. He comes to understand new aspects of 
people and the forces that move them. He sees the world of man and 
nature in new dimensions through the eyes of great writers. He com- 
munes with the great minds of all time. Through books, it may 
literally be said, he inherits the earth. 

Above all this, literature is an art. To be deprived of its beauty and 
its truth would seem a deprivation indeed. 


Helping Them to Choose 

For all these very good reasons, then, we want our children to 
read. To insure that their reading shall bring them the greatest 
values, our next concern turns naturally to the problem of what they 
shall read, and of guiding their choices. 

This guidance is a subtle task, for it has a twofold aim. In the 
first place we hope to direct their choices toward books which will 
develop discernment and lead young readers on to an appreciation 
of good literature. At the same time we feel we must guard them 
against reading which will deflect their taste and turn them aside 
from the best. Tucked in along with these purposes is a hope that 
their reading will contribute to their character development, inspire 
them with fine ideas and ideals. Therefore we feel we must see to it 
that they read the right books and are safeguarded from any reading 
which may have an unfortunate effect on their character or their 
thinking. 

All this takes for granted that as parents we will automatically be 
responsible for guiding our children’s reading, But it is not quite so 
automatic. To be sure it is we who bring books to them, just as we 
provide them with their food and clothing, choose their schooling, 
and make a thousand day-to-day decisions on their behalf. We buy 
them their first books and read to them until they can read for them- 
selves and perhaps even after that. Since the books we bring them 
are of our own choosing, it is pretty much up to us, at Jeast in the 
early years, how far we shall be guided by what the child particularly 
Pee how far by what we hope he will like, and believe he 
should. 


Books to Please or Improve? 


Here at the very start is a stumbling block for the conscientious 
parent. Shall we choose the child’s books to please him or to improve 
him, or can we do both? 
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This question is the nub of the parent's dilemma about his child’s 
reading today. It was not always so. Only a few generations ago 
parents were faced with no such choices and were beset by no such 
uncertainty, Our great-grandparents felt certain that a child should 
read only what would improve his character—that is, if he was to 
read at all. Reading for sheer pleasure was in itself a reprehensible 
indulgence, and storybooks were suspect as leading young readers 
into slothful ways. 

If we glance backward only to just before the turn of the century 
we can see how far we have come. Children’s books then were de- 
signed to teach moral rectitude, and the moral was either sugar- 
sweet or swimming in tears. A diet of liquid literature was the thing 
for children; nothing was so beneficial for them as a good cry. So it 
would appear, at least, from a glance at the approved children’s 
books of only a few generations ago. The heroine was an angel, pref- 
erably with golden curls, patiently enduring the buffets of fate until, 
dying all too young, she fulfilled the virtuous prophecy that “she was 
too good for this world.” 

We are happy to record that even while parents were encourag- 
ing these lugubrious tales for their children there were people also 
who were writing enticing books—books written purely to entertain 
the young, Such is the power of children to get what they want! Paul 
Hazard comfortingly described this perennial conflict in his pro- 
found little book, Books, Children and Men, when he titled his open- 
ing chapters: “Men Have Always Oppressed Children” . . . and 
“Children Have Always Defended Themselves.” There always were 
some writers who wrote to please children rather than to gratify 
their mentors. Not only were there the fairy tales to tempt children 
into digression from the main business of learning, but there were 
also novels, many of which have since become our most approved 
classics. The literary enticements of Swift and Mark Twain, once 
frowned upon as idle delights, are today given a place of honor on 
the children’s bookshelves. Indeed, we are distressed if our children 
pass them by, so far has the pendulum swung. 

In these few short years everything involved in children’s reading 
has changed except perhaps the children themselves. I say “perhaps” 
because, while their basic needs and purposes in reading have not 
really changed, children’s experiences today are so different that we 
may well consider whether childhood has not, in some ways, changed 
too. 
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Parents have changed from an attitude of severe authority in all 
things to a studied permissiveness, and back again to varying degrees 
of guidance or control. Education, too, has changed its emphasis. It 
is inevitable, then, that our attitudes toward children’s reading must 
change. We think of children today as people with certain rights, 
among them the right to their own preferences. We regard child- 
hood as a time for growing, for play, for experiment and adventure 
and discovery, all of which include books. A large number of writers 
are today writing expressly and respectfully for children. They court 
the interest of young readers. They comb the world, present, past, 
and future, for subjects to entice and please boys and girls of differ- 
ent ages and tastes. Children’s books today—at least a good number 
of them—are well written, informative, authentic, and beautiful in 
production and illustration as never before. They are so great in 
number, variety, and scope that they would stagger a nineteenth- 
century parent. They also stagger a twentieth-century parent trying 
to do the job of guiding his child’s book selection. The parents’ task 
in this respect must have been a great deal simpler in the old days; 
but it was not half so interesting! 

Nor can there be any question that children must count upon 
guidance from their parents to find their way around in this vast new 
world of books. Their teachers will direct their school reading, but a 
child’s leisure time is for purposes of his own. The librarian is a 
highly competent guide but can take a hand only if the child comes 
voluntarily to the library. The first and major responsibility remains 
with the parents, in this as in so many areas of the child’s life. From 
the day we buy our two-year-old his first picture book, willy-nilly 
we are guiding him to books. 


Are We Too Eager? 

Many parents look forward with pleased anticipation to their role 
as book guides to their children. We can hardly wait to begin. The 
mother of a six-month-old baby writes: “Please tell me what books 
to get for my baby—I want to be sure he gets the right start with 
books.” Another asks, “When should I start reading to my baby? He’s 
nine months old. Is it too soon to begin now?” 

The right time to begin is when he is ready to listen. This will be 
different for different children. There are children who, at a year 
or even younger, will pore over pictures on a page, and love to 
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turn the pages themselves. Others are not ready at two or even three 
to sit and listen. 

Each of us looks forward to the day when reading to our child is 
no longer just pointing to a picture in a book and naming it. The 
happy day does come when we can really read him a story, and what 
fun it is to choose it, and others to follow! Then he begins to learn to 
read, and we watch his progress with almost too much eagerness, 
worried when he strikes a snag, and sometimes in our anxiety creat- 
ing the snag ourselves. We proudly take him to the library to choose 
his own books for the first time. For book-minded parents the pros- 
pect of opening the world of books to their children is one of purest 

joy. 

i A hoy our anticipated pleasure often fails to come off. Parents 
are rarely satisfied with their children’s reading. We are distressed 
to discover that our children read too little or too much, or read the 
wrong books or do not read the right ones. Or else they obediently 
read the books we want them to read but not with the relish we ex- 
pect. Or they may for a time—or so it seems to us—read not at all, 
Why? 

The reasons may be many and there is no one answer. We have 
already pointed out that the sheer mass of books is baffling; that our 
children lead busy lives in which reading is only one of many 
interests; that if we want them to read we must make reading attrac- 
tive. But a major reason for our difficulty may lie in our own feelings 
of urgency. From not taking children’s pleasure reading seriously 
enough, we may have come to take it too seriously. Once parents 
forbade leisure reading; now we seem to demand it, And we are not 
always clear ourselves what we expect books to mean to our children 
or to do for them. 

But good readers are not made by parental wishing. They are 
made by the child’s own private, personal desires, plus ready access 
to books that will fulfill these, plus his facility with the skill of read- 
ing. This is a skill which comes more readily to some children than 
to others, and it must be a vital factor in our guidance. 

Those of us who were bookish children gleaned most of our 
childhood reading from material intended for adults. We ranged 
our parents’ bookshelves, partly because there were not so many 
books designed especially for us, and partly because there were not 
so many other things for us to do besides read. Many of us re- 
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member nostalgically the rainy afternoons when we were lost in a 
book, deaf to the world, deaf to Mother calling, and often enough the 
book was one which Mother was not sure we were old enough to 
be reading anyway. We long to see our own child in that remem- 
bered picture, absorbed in Defoe or Dickens or Scott. 

Brushing aside the veil of nostalgia, we can take a sharper back- 
ward glance. Did we really read the books we read out of choice, or 
because we had very little else? Did we get from them what we 
might have gotten if we had read these same books later? Might not 
contemporary books more nearly suited to our life experience have 
given us more satisfying childhood reading? Did we really read 
these books “every word”—or did we learn to skip from action to 
action, picking out the plot? And have we forgotten, or do we prefer 
not to mention, that we also read forbidden “trash”? Or the Rover 
Boys? 

Today's children have not too little available reading but too 
much. The past dozen years have ground out books as the magic 
salt mill grinds out salt at the bottom of the sea. They are books, 
moreover, expressly geared to the interests of children of all ages. 
This does not mean, either, that they “talk down” to their young 
readers—though, of course, some do. It goes without saying that not 
all of the books poured out in this flood can be good books, or worthy 
of a child’s time and effort. Nevertheless it seems certain that a great 
many of them must hit the mark they aim at, which is the child’s 
present interest. In any case they are bound to crowd out or post- 
pone much that we read when we were children. To give helpful 
guidance to our boys and girls, we will have to come to know today’s 
books for children, not, however, forgetting yesterday's. 


Our Motives Are Showing 


Often we bring a surprising intensity to this matter of our chil- 
dren’s reading. What the child reads or does not read is a source of 
parental pride or anxiety. Whenever this subject is discussed in a 
parents’ meeting, there is sure to be one mother who asks loudly and 
proudly what to do about her Barbara, who reads everything and 
who has read her way straight through the children’s shelves of the 
Public Library. “Is it all right to let her?” she asks. She doesn’t really 
want an answer to this question. But the mother of Jane, who is not 
reading, does not speak of it in open meeting. After every such meet- 
ing there is always at least one parent, be it father or mother, who 
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comes up to the speaker and in an embarrassed or even guilty whis- 
per confesses that his child does not seem to care for reading. “How 
can I get him to read?” Or perhaps he is reading, but only “those 
awful comics.” (We will answer this parent in Chapter 5, “The Re- 
luctant Reader.” ) 

Though we no longer set the simple goal of moral rectitude in 
guiding our children’s reading, we parents are nevertheless still full 
of purpose. Our purposes are many and varied, and often quite 
transparent. Sometimes we are hardly aware that our ulterior motives 
are showing as we try hopefully through books to mold our children 
closer to the ideal image we have of them. “Is there a book that will 
give children the idea of fair play?” “Is there a book for my little girl 
about the value of having friends?” “Are there books about athletics 
for a boy who isn’t interested in sports?” “What is a good book to 
interest a boy in science?” (Her boy isn’t interested. ) “Is there a book 
that would get my boy interested in history?” This from a father who 
always loved history and whose son doesn't. 

A mother asks for a book which will inspire her daughter to take 
her share of responsibility in the home—‘if only to tidy up her own 
room!” A father asks for a book to teach his child the value of money, 
And of course the demand for a book which will tell children how 
and why to get along with brothers and sisters is perennial. 

To this eagerness to improve a child’s character, add the com- 
panion wish to improve his intellect. What kind of books should the 
child read to enlarge his knowledge or expand his vocabulary? As- 
suredly we may expect books to expand a child’s thinking and polish 
his skill with the language arts. This is one of our good reasons for 
wanting children to read. But it is not a good reason for pressing a 
particular book on a particular child at a particular time. Books do, 
of course, help build vocabulary. But at the moment our particular 
boy or girl may be more intent on plot than on style. We need to 
remember that words are learned from many sources and in different 
ways. Even the tabloid newspapers enrich our language daily with 
their sharp, terse, graphic captions. Now and then we find a child 
who isn’t much of a reader but who talks with a rich vocabulary, 
just as we find some bookworms who express themselves with a 
surprising paucity of language. Why? We don’t altogether know, 
but it gives us pause in some of our foregone conclusions. 

Sometimes we are impatient, finding nature’s pace too slow for 
us. “She’s still reading The Bobbsey Twins—shouldn’t she be reading 
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better books at her age?” A father asks for “a good book on astron- 
omy, at the college level.” It comes out that the boy is not yet in 
high school “but he is very advanced for his age.” A mother, really 
concerned, asks, “How can I change my daughter's reading habits?” 
Presently we get to the point: “Her teacher wants to skip her into 
the ninth grade, but her reading appreciation is holding her back. 
How can I push up her reading to more advanced books?” 

Whatever we may wish for our children, we cannot hope to suc- 
ceed by making books the tools of our wishing. Character, as we well 
know, is not so easy to mold that a book can do it for us if only we 
choose the book wisely enough. Appreciation for good literature 
will grow only at its own pace. We can lead a child to a book, per- 
haps, but we cannot make him understand or enjoy what he reads. 
He will do that only when he has matured enough in many other 
ways besides his reading skill. 

It is, of course, good practice to hold the carrot before the donkey, 
but that is quite different from trying to yank the donkey onward 
with a rope. To encourage a child to go forward in a direction we 
would like him to take, we ought first to be pretty sure his choice 
of direction coincides with ours, and then choose our carrot to match 
his appetite. 


This “Habit of Reading” 

Many parents, who in other areas are on guard against trying to 
fulfill their own dreams and wishes through their children, somehow 
in this matter of reading let their guard down. Perhaps this is be- 
cause they fear that if the child does not early get “the habit of read- 
ing” all is lost. The “habit of reading,” we seem to believe, is some- 
thing a child can get only when he is young, It is as though the baby 
must taste in his infant foods all the tastes he is going to enjoy in 
food thereafter. Yet he may, when he is quite grown up, learn to like 
olives and oysters! Nor do we always like the things we once did. 
Tastes, like interests, grow and change. Habits are not necessarily 
lasting; nor is a habit learned at eight likely to be serviceable at 
forty. We live and learn; and one of the things we can learn, fortu- 
nately, is that books can serve us in various ways, at various stages of 
our lives. | 

The truth is that reading is not a “habit” at all; if it were only a 
habit it would be meaningless. We do not read books from habit— 
because we began reading early—but from present purpose and for 
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present enjoyment. I have seen a child whose early exposure to 
books certainly didn’t take, suddenly, at twelve or thirteen, plunge 
into adult books and read her way through her parents’ bookshelves 
with zest and intelligent interest. I have seen the most bookish book- 
worm turn! A mother who boasted that her five-year-old wanted 
“nothing but books for his birthday” complained sadly, on his twelfth 
birthday, that “he really isn’t interested in books.” What had become 
of the “habit” so well established at five? For one thing, he had 
since discovered baseball! Books about baseball were still acceptable, 
but tickets to a major league game were more so. He will discover 
books again—not from habit, but from his own growing, changing 
interests—if books are kept where he will find them. 

Then there is Mary Ann, who at three loved books so much that 
she kept them in beautiful order on her own special shelf and never 
tore or marred a book. Her mother was proud of this interest in 
books; Mary Ann was clearly destined to be a great reader. At ten 
Mary Ann’s books still are neatly arranged and spotlessly clean but, 
alas! the little girl seems to be more interested in their arrangement 
than in their contents. She reads only what she must. 

Thus our efforts to make children read for some future good often 
miscarry. It is on a basis of present pleasure, rather than remote pur- 
pose, that we can better succeed in bringing books and children to- 
gether. The book must suit their own wishing, not ours. A father may 
hope to make his boy athletic with a book about baseball, but it is 
the boy who already loves the game who will read the book. By this 
kind of prodding we are likely to destroy the very thing we most 
want our children to have: the enjoyment of reading. And, what is 
more, we risk losing their confidence in our guidance. 

To say that parents cannot impose their own interests and tastes 
on their children is, however, not the same as saying that children 
do not need their parents’ help in finding their way in a world so full 
of printed words. Parents who have not kept alive their own in- 
terest in books, or for whom other activities have crowded it out, 
can still begin to explore with their children and enjoy new dis- 
coveries, With or without adult guidance, some of our children’s 
reading will be arrived at by trial and error. Nevertheless, they still _ 
need our help to find what will best suit their interests and tastes of 
the moment. This does not mean surrendering our hard-won stand- 
ards of judgment and discrimination. It does mean being willing to 
let our youngsters go at their pace instead of ours, feeling our way 
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through their book world, so different from that of our own child- 
hood. 

Children do need us not only to introduce them to the many books 
available but also to help them grow in their appreciation and 
broaden their interests. Whether or not we are ourselves great 
readers, our standards of appreciation have been the product of 
long experience, and it is this which we would like to pass along to 
our children. As in many other areas, we hope that they can be 
spared our mistakes, whether of omission or of commission. This we 
cannot do for them. We can suggest, and we can discuss their book 
interests, but we must let them arrive at their own values at their 
own rate of progress. We count on our schools to teach our children 
to read and to develop their reading skill. We can count upon our 
own interest in books, of whatever kind, to kindle theirs, But we can- 
not bring them to the many uses of books, including the pleasure of 
reading, by forcible feeding. 


Books Are a Family Affair 


In a warm accepting family atmosphere our example as adults 
has a potent influence. Taste and interest are not inherited, but they 
are contagious. A child who is not pushed rarely falls below the 
cultural level of his family; more often our children surpass us in one 
direction or another. In a home where books are enjoyed children 
cannot avoid being exposed to them. Though they may seem im- 
mune, in time the exposure takes, and they learn to be discriminating 
too. This does not mean that a ten-year-old will necessarily enjoy his 
parents’ preference in books any more than he shares, at this age, 
their pleasure in opera or symphonic music. But if they do not place 
barriers of disapproval and insistence in his way he will eventually 
come to an appreciation of good books on his own. 

He may never follow completely their choices of “the best,” nor 
should they really want him to, He may not love the books they 
loved, or scorn what they find unworthy. He will do his own think- 
ing and feeling, against the informed background they have given 
him. Perhaps, too, we parents may need to acquire a little humility 
about our own tastes. We know, of course, that there is no one 
absolute “best.” There are many good books, and they are best in 
relation to a great many considerations, among them the needs of 
the reader at the moment. ; 

Nor can we expect one human being to have all the experiences 
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there are to be had, whether in reading or in any other pursuit. No 
child today can read all of our favorites and all of his own too. 
Furthermore, if a child has read only one book, but has felt it deeply, 
he has had a reading experience more valuable than if he had read 
a dozen “best books” and been moved by none of them. 


What Is a Good Book? 

Most of us have standards of what we consider a good book. Our 
traditional standards are reinforced by the required reading lists of 
our schools, which reflect the judgment of educators whose task it is 
to evaluate books for their educational and literary worth. There are, 
too, the recommended lists selected by library groups, parent groups, 
and special agencies of one sort or another. The judgment of many 
of these groups has its roots in tradition but will be colored some- 
what by the nature of the group and the purposes which it hopes its 
lists will serve. And there are the various prize awards which, by 
singling out certain books, also establish criteria of what constitutes 
a good book for children. 

Sometimes we find ourselves puzzled by these standards, since the 
good books so recommended seem, as often as not, to be passed up 
by flesh-and-blood young readers in favor of something decidedly 
less good which seems to attract them. One mother, who with other 
parents and specialists in children’s reading was a member of a book- 
selection group, was somewhat nonplused when her own ten-year- 
old, in bed with a cold, called out to her as she was leaving the 
house, “Please bring me back a book—but not one from your com- 
mittee’s list!” 

The readership record of some of the award-winning books has 
been equally disconcerting at times. In a study of Children’s Inter- 
ests in Library Books of Fiction, Marie Rankin noted that books 
which had been honored by adult selection for the Newbery Medal 
ranked low in popularity with young readers. Only one Newbery 
Award book was found to be among the top ten favorites, while 
several award books were among the least popular group. Comment- 
ing on the conflict between children’s tastes and adult standards, 
as shown in this study, May Hill Arbuthnot in her excellent compen- 
dium, Children and Books, points out that similar conflicts are found 
in adult reading too. Best sellers are not necessarily best literature. 
“Children,” she says, “know what books they like, but not all the 
books they are capable of liking,” and she suggests that with a little 
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guidance from adults they may be helped to wider discovery of 
enjoyment. 


What, then, is a good book for children? The answer probably is — 


that a good book is one which gives its reader a good reading ex- 
perience. No book can be good for everyone. Our traditional stand- 
ards may be valid and reliable as far as they go, but they are not 
the only measure by which parents can be guided in the selection 
of books for young readers. The Children’s Book Committee of the 
Child Study Association of America, for example, is frequently con- 
fronted with a puzzled report on a current book from one of its re- 
viewers which runs something like this: 

“I find this book fast-moving and full of incident, with something 
always happening, It’s the kind of book children will just love, My 
little boy ate it up, and I confess it kept me reading too. But the plot 
is stereotyped and contrived, the characters don’t really come alive. 
It really isn’t a book I would recommend for our list.” 

The answer is, of course, that not every book one enjoys is, per se, 
a good book. There is no reason why children should not enjoy, as 
we do too, books which are neither great nor distinguished as litera- 
ture or art. Selection for a list, however, must in itself establish 
criteria of value: these are books written with integrity, in which 
characters and plot are skillfully drawn and believable, background 
and information authentic, style and presentation suitable to the boy 
or girl for whom the book is designed, with illustrations matching 
the text in spirit. Books which fall below these criteria may still 
offer something pleasurable or profitable to the young reader. The 
adult stamp of approval is nevertheless one of the means by which 
children may learn to evaluate books and to discriminate between 
ephemeral and long-term values, 

Teachers are often more successful than parents in stimulating an 
interest in certain “recommended books.” By wise choice of a really 
gripping story for reading aloud to the class, or by skillfully tying 
in a book with an absorbing classroom project, a teacher can ignite 
an interest that will send many members of the group scurrying to 
libraries to read the rest of that book or to find more of its kind. 

Obviously any selected list will include books which will appeal 
to some children greatly and to others not at all—or not right now. 


to trust our guidance if it is realistic. We can suggest that they 
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reach for the stars, and at the same time allow them the pleasure of 
less reaching. 


What Is a Reading Experience? 

Reading has to be a real experience and it has to be one’s own. It is 
not what the child reads but what he gets out of his reading that 
matters. If a very good book has had no meaning for the reader it has 
not given him a good reading experience. If, on the other hand, he 
has read a book which by all our standards is trashy and worthless, 
and it has given him one really meaningful experience, it is for him 
more valuable reading than any good book which does not touch 
him. 

Through the years I have asked many well-read adults to try to 
remember a particular book they read as children, to which they 
look back with remembered affection. Sometimes they come up with 
a well-known favorite: Little Women or Huckleberry Finn. But just 
as often a warm glow suffuses the face as I watch, and the question 
is answered in some surprise with an obscure title, the name of whose 
author they cannot at all recall. The Wide, Wide World was the 
favorite of a whole generation of weeping little girls, as Tarzan of 
thé Apes thrilled a generation of little boys. I myself would like very 
much to know who was the author of a book I read and reread with 
deliciously remembered tears: Only Dolly! As I think back, I am sure 
this book was not great, but its effect on me must have been! 

We want our children to have such experiences in books. We know 
that one such reading experience will lead them to another and 
another, But how can we know in advance which book will be their 
open sesame to further reading pleasure? We can only give them 
the opportunity to read with the fullness of their own curiosity and 
interest; and, more, we can avoid putting obstacles in their way by 
creating a resistance to “recommended reading.” 

The skill with which we help them choose their books is a subtle 
thing. Itis a flexible giving and taking of guidance on both sides. We 
guide the child, but we must be willing also to let the child guide us. 
Our success depends on how deeply we mean it when we say that we 
want our children to enjoy reading for its own sake, for what books 
can give them, and not for any unrecognized or irrelevant purpose 
whatever. 

Our success depends also on how close we can get to the individual 
child’s own tastes, needs, and capacity for understanding at this mo- 
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ment in his maturing. We know why we want him to read. But we 
need to know, too, why he wants to read—or why he doesn’t. How 
can we know what he is looking for when he seeks out a book? What 
draws a child to a book, what impels him to read or not to read— 
these are the all-important questions we will now consider. 


CHAPTER 3 


WHY DO CHILDREN READ? 


Children seldom know what impels them toward anything, and 
this is certainly true of their reading. When a child goes to the 
library for the first time the librarian is likely to ask, “What kind of 
book would you like?” As often as not, the young seeker finds it hard 
to answer this question. He really doesn’t know what he is looking 
for. 

Challenged by the question, a child may pull out any answer and 
get a book he had no idea of wanting at all. He may end by loving it. 
Or maybe he will bring it back two days later and silently return it 
to the librarian, slipping out quietly before any embarrassing ques- 
tions can uncover the fact that he never got beyond the first few 

ages. 
fi On the other hand, some children are very definite indeed and 
have their answer ready: a book about horses—and nothing else will 
do. One child knows she wants a fairy tale, another a baseball story. 
Some will take any book just so it is a thick one, with lots of pages to 
read. Others want a thin book, the print well broken with pictures 
and plenty of “conversation.” 

Definite as they may be in their requests, probably none of these 
children can tell you in words just why he wants this kind of book 
or, in fact, any book. He does not know what private wish or deep- 
down need of his this book or any book will satisfy. Perhaps an in- 
formed and understanding adult will know this better than the child 
himself. If we listen carefully to children we can catch the clues. 
For example, the child who insists on a long book obviously—for 
this moment at least—wants to go away from here and stay away as 
long as possible. 

It is not important for the child to know why he reads at all or why 
he wants certain books at certain times. But for us who guide him 
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it is very important to know. Adults who have participated in many 
encounters between children and books have come to know some 
of the motives which lead children to reading, and these will help 
us guide their choosing. 

One of these, of course, is curiosity. Through reading, boys and 
girls push back the limitations of their world, and see and experi- 
ence more than the immediate scene offers them of people, things, 
and events. A child’s real world is narrow, hedged in by many re- 
strictions. He himself is small and dependent. He travels from home 
to school and back again and very little farther, and though his 
life may be crammed with activities his range is still limited. Yet 
he catches echoes and glimpses of that larger world which lies be- 
yond his reach, and in books he can journey outward into that world, 
- be it real or unreal, past or present or future, the world of nature or 
men or machines. Books are his ticket to anywhere. 

And children have other needs which books satisfy. For them, as 
for us all, one of the great joys of reading is self-discovery, the sur- 
prise of finding one’s own thoughts and feelings mirrored in a book. 
Immense comfort lies in the discovery: “Other children feel as I do” 
—others get frightened, or lonely, or exultant, others want things pas- 
sionately, are sometimes hurt, sometimes proud. 

Or—just the reverse—one may get a secret thrill in stepping out of 
one’s own prosaic role and into the shoes of a fictional or historical 
character or a contemporary celebrity. Deep in a book, one may 
paddle one’s canoe among South Sea lagoons, bow to an applauding 
audience as a ballet dancer, or pitch the winning ball in a World 
Series. In books children search not only for the familiar but also for 
a revelation of ways of life to which they might aspire. A girl sees 
herself meeting the challenging future as Sue Barton, Student Nurse. 
A boy envisions himself as an air pilot, a football star, or a hero 
of science, a Pasteur or an Edison. 


Adventure Beckons 

Like adults, children find emotional release in fictional experi- 
ences which they could never have in real life. The demands of our 
civilized and all too routinized living leave little room for children 
to have real adventures of their own. Yet childhood is a time for 
adventuring. 

In books children can travel in strange places and meet up with 
odd characters. They can taste the thrills that go with facing danger. 
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They can be at will sailors or fliers, embattled soldiers or explorers, 
undersea divers, pioneer women, big-game hunters, science re- 
searchers, or travelers in space. Their world has no limits. Adven- 
ture waits at every turn. 

There is a tendency among adults to frown upon their children’s 
taste for adventure books. For even while we concede that Stevenson 
and Mark Twain and Jules Verne wrote adventure stories of a high — 
order, we seem to believe that fine adventure writing died with them. 
A father comes to a bookshop to select a book for his son’s eleventh 
birthday. “What kind of books does your boy like?” asks the wise 
saleswoman. “Oh, of course he likes those adventure books, but I 
would like to get him a book about history, for instance, that would 
do him some good.” “Those adventure books” implies that they all 
belong to the genus known as “trash.” 

It happens that much of the modern writing about history is done 
with an eye on the child’s love of adventure and skillfully combines 
action and suspense with historic events and people. There is no 
reason why history cannot be told as adventure—much of it was lived 
that way. But neither is there any reason for a child’s reading to be 
confined to the glories of the past. Stories of hazard and daring can 
be just as valid and possibly more satisfying with a hero in modern 
dress. A child who is reading contemporary adventure fiction may 
not be learning history, but he is getting both pleasure and profit 
from learning about the world he lives in, and this is valid too. Many 
of today’s adventure tales, whether history or fiction, are exceedingly 
well written and well worth the reading time devoted to them by 
the young. And even a trashy yarn, however lacking in literary merit, 
may serve, for the child who must take his reading in easy stages, to 
whet the appetite for the great and near great. Let them have ad- 
venture tales! í 


Information, Please 

Still another avenue to reading is the quest for sheer information, 
the yearning to know more about the physical world and its work- 
ings. This is for some boys and girls the paramount motive which 
leads them to books. For such children it matters little whether the 
book is literary or the pictures great art. They will hunt out what 
they want to know in the dreariest encyclopedia or the most un- 
inviting small print. Children so minded will pore over the minute 
lines of the World Almanac without the enticement of any pictures 
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whatever. But there are many, less intent on the search, who respond 
to the stimulating effect of inviting pages and illustrations. 

It is cause for rejoicing, therefore, that modern publishers have 
found ways to present informational books in very attractive vol- 
umes. These the information-loving child chooses discriminately or 
otherwise, depending on his quest. There are some for whom facts 
about anything under the sun are fascinating. Others specialize. 

Those parents who think of reading as entertainment or emotional 
experience may be inclined to question whether these children are, 
by this definition, reading. Qn the other hand, some conscientious 
parents are inclined to urge these informational books upon children 
under the impression that only from such books will the child “learn 
something.” We will need to guard against both of these misconcep- 
tions. Both kinds of reading are valid, just as no kind of reading is 
valuable to a child for whom it has no appeal. 

This is not to say that tastes do not change as children grow and 
interests widen. Nor does it imply that we should refrain from offer- 
ing them other kinds of reading when the interest seems ripe. It is 
merely to suggest that children’s selections may for the moment be 
guided by a special purpose, perhaps unknown to themselves, and 
that this purpose deserves our respect and consideration. 


Emotional Safety Valves 


Similarly, for some children reading provides an outlet for emo- 
tions not easily expressed in their daily living. Children have aggres- 
sive feelings which they can release through the dastardly deeds or 
violent acts of characters in books. The desire to outwit others and 
succeed by cunning is satisfied by some of the folk literature. A need 
to digress from righteousness and to be sternly punished therefor 
is also met by much folk literature and of course by many of the 
dramatic and colorful stories from the Old Testament. There is, too, 
the need to feel big in a world in which one is always, of necessity, 
little. There is the need for comfort and understanding which is 
found in stories of children with problems like one’s own. The little 
girl who is shy, the boy who is too small, or not too good at baseball, 
find in books children like themselves who do triumph over these 
difficulties. 

The warm and tender feelings of a Kinship with creatures, espe- 
cially such near-human ones as horses and dogs, have a special 
value for children at certain ages and of certain temperaments. In 
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books many children seem to feel an intimacy and rapport with 
creatures which they do not get from their fellow humans, and this 
seems to give them a deep comfort. They find particularly satisfying 
stories of relationships between man and beast, the tender friend- 
ship and mutual dependence of a boy and a dog or a girl and a horse. 

Beneath this level of observable emotional response there must be 
deeper levels in the child’s need for a horse or dog story, about 
which we do not know a great deal. We do know that the need, 
when it exists, is imperious, and fortunately there are many fine 
animal stories to meet the demand on almost every age level. We 
also see that, exclusive and all-absorbing as this interest is while it 
lasts, the child grows out of it quite completely when he is ready. 


Vacation from Reality 

Not the least of children’s reasons for reading is to escape from 
a too present and too pressing world. This surely is a motive which 
we share with them. A book is for many of us a vacation from reality. 
As adults we are quite ready to admit that we find in reading a tem- 
porary flight from pressing cares, and anyone who thinks children 
have no pressing cares and anxieties has forgotten what it is like to 
be a child. 

There was a time when any such escape was sternly barred to 
children. Childhood was a serious time, a time for learning one’s 
duty; a child needed the discipline of attending to his tasks, While 
we have relaxed somewhat on this issue, we still mistrust the child’s 
turning to avenues of escape. Our mistrust is now not on moral 
grounds—the avoidance of duty—but rather a fear that he will find 
escape more pleasant than reality and be unwilling to return when 
practical issues are to be met. 

The question is well raised. Even if we concede that escape may 
be necessary or desirable for youthful as well as for adult readers, 
there is still the question of quantity: how much escape? Reality is 
harsh for everyone, at least some of the time. The child’s world is in 
many ways harsher even than ours, since so many of the demands 
we are obliged to make on children do not conform at all with their 
wishes. Still, escape from all this must be kept in balance; there 
can be too much eyen of a good thing. 

Some children make their escape into a comic book of fantastic 
or horrendous content, others into a world peopled by glamorous 
heroes or heroines. The traditional fairy tales offer a respite in make- 
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believe to some, while others find their magic in more up-to-date 
fantasy of superhuman exploits and interstellar adventures, just as 
many adults escape into Westerns and detective stories. In Chapter 
7, “The Early Reading Years,” we will discuss fantasy and its several 
values to children, of which escape is only one. 


Reading for Fun 

Despite our emphasis here on reasons for reading, it would be a 
mistake to assume that each child has a single specific motive which 
leads him to books. More often the purposes are mixed, or even 
merged, And besides, there are many children who read for no pur- 
pose other than for fun or to pass the time. 

Such children are likely to range about in their reading tastes. 
Anything that keeps them happy or interested will do, from the cur- 
rent magazine on their parents’ table to a comic book or a book 
about cavemen, dogs, or space travel. To such children we can often 
` be most helpful in placing within hand’s reach those books from 
which we think they will derive pleasure, and which will also help 
them to grow in reading interest. 

For it is this growth which is our goal in all children’s reading, 
and if we are alert to their needs we can help them progress from 
the particular to the general, from the lesser to the greater values, 
and to a wider use of reading to meet a variety of needs. 

There will be some who will remain specialists all their lives. 
Much as we might want them to broaden their base, we must be- 
ware lest we give these readers a feeling that this specialization of 
interest is in some way less than good. But most children will reach 
out for new interests as their purposes change and mature and their 
world expands. In the following chapters we will explore the varied 
though characteristic ways in which children read, some differences 
in pace and in tastes between boys and girls and between children 
of various ages, and how we can guide them to good harvesting in 
the enormous and varied garden of books. 


CHAPTER 4 


EEEE aetna 


TOO MUCH, TOO LITTLE, OR NOT AT ALL 


Just as there are many reasons why children read, there are many 
kinds of readers. Parents often reveal equal concern about two of 
their children, one of whom is reading too much, the other too little. 
And some, their parents tell us, read not at all. 


Children Who “Read Everything” 

The omnivorous reader will find his way to books no matter what 
obstacles are put in his path. Presumably, to such children reading 
is a preoccupation in itself. True, they will like some books better 
than others, but the important thing to them is to read. These are 
children to whom the skill of reading offers no hindrance; they read 
swiftly and without effort. They may in time become more selective 
and choose those books which dovetail with some major interest. 
But in their first venture into the wide world of books they are just 
tearing along. Our job here is just to remove the roadblocks for such 
a reader and then to see that good books come his way; that what- 
ever else he reads (and he will probably read everything) he will 
have access to the best. 

Sometimes it seems to us that a child who “eats up books” retains 
less from his reading than another who reads fewer books more 
selectively. This is nothing we can change. Debates as to the relative 
merits of reading a few books thoroughly or many books lightly are 
academic. Each child falls naturally into one pattern of reading or 
another. If one child retains less of what he reads, this is no index 
of the value of his reading. If he is not getting all there is to be had 
from a particular book, he is getting what he needs and what he 
wants. To exhort him to more careful reading or, worse still, to 
catechize him about what he remembers of each book is likely only 
to spoil the pleasure he finds in reading in his own way. 
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The child who is an eager reader is a joy to teachers and librarians 
and a delight to a book-loving parent. If the parent encourages dis- 
cussion there can be a genuine give-and-take between them about 
books. Discussion is quite different from a request for an accounting: 
“What is the book about? Did you read it all the way through? 
What did you like about it?” This kind of questioning rarely elicits 
honest answers, for many children hug their reading experiences 
closely to themselves and may resent having to put them into words 
on demand. Sometimes, in our eagerness to share our own reading 
enthusiasm, we overwhelm the child with our adult literary criti- 
cism. Neither of these two approaches is truly an interchange of 
ideas about the books both have read. There must be voluntary 
enjoyment and mutual deference to tastes. 

One must be prepared, also, to have this kind of reading child 
find his way to books and other printed materials never designed 
for young eyes. Our job here is to stand by, ready with interpreta- 
tion, and especially to keep open the lines of communication be- 
tween us, so that our children will feel free to come to us with the 
many puzzling ideas they will come upon in their free-wheeling. 

Parents are often anxious lest the voracious reader overreach him- 
self in his reading—and most of them do. It is reassuring to note, 
however, that these precocious readers take from their reading only 
as much as they can receive. Matters which are beyond their own 
experience may puzzle and even intrigue them but are not likely to 
affect them deeply. A twelve-year-old, for example, who had read 
Gone With the Wind wondered why her friend had been forbidden 
to read it. It was all about history! Of course there was quite a bit 
about love in it, and also a baby was born—but her friend had been 
allowed, even persuaded, by her mother to read books about how 
babies are born. It must be, she concluded, “because Scarlett is a 
horrid, selfish mother—and Molly’s mother just doesn’t want her to 
get that idea of motherhood!” 

The adult who has read Gone With the Wind can estimate just 
how much this little girl did not get from her reading of it, and how 
little it troubled her. Those of us who were eager readers as children 
may remember such experiences. At thirteen or thereabout I read 
Adam Bede and reread it many times out of pure love of the book, 
or so I thought at the time. But as I look back I believe that I read 
it over and over in an effort to discover where that baby came from, 
and why poor Hetty should have murdered it! 
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Today a child of that age might be better informed and so under- 
stand the inferences in such a story, at least intellectually, but the 
child who is intellectually informed may still not be emotionally 
stirred. Many a child whose curiosity has already been piqued by 
brief glimpses of things which “people don’t talk about” really is 
trying to piece out this knowledge from any sources that come to 
hand. Thus one little girl, whose mother was shocked to find her 
reading Studs Lonigan, reassured her with, “Don’t worry, Mother, 
Tm skipping the dirty parts!” 

We are fond of saying that what they don’t know won't hurt 
them, It is just as true that what they already know, or what they 
only half know, won't hurt them either, if they can come to us for 
clarification and reassurance. In the face of today’s mass media we 
cannot prevent children and young people from learning many kinds 
of things. But we can help them sort out the true from the false 
and find their way to comfortable feelings about many aspects of 
human life, 


Can a Child “Read Too Much”? 

Children who find deep pleasure in reading are fortunate indeed. 
It is often suggested, however, that some avid readers may be turn- 
ing to books not for enjoyment but for refuge. Certainly this does 
not apply to all of them. Many of these children really take to books 
as a duck to water. 

One cannot say of any child that “he reads too much.” One might, 
however, consider whether he has too little of other pursuits—of 
play and companionship, of the exercise of other skills besides read- 
ing, of achievement and satisfaction in the real world. Conceivably 
he may be not so much turning toward books as turning away from 
something else, let us say a social difficulty. 

There is something to be said for the right to solitude. It isn’t 
necessary for a child to be perpetually social and forever socializing. 
Like most of us, a boy or girl may have need for surcease from the 
ever present group. Yet a child who obviously finds in books a safe 
refuge from people may be showing us that he needs help in his 
ability to communicate with others and to feel comfortable with 
them. 

It must be confessed, too, that some children find books a con- 
venient means of stalling off such unwelcome tasks as homework, 
household chores, music practice, and lessons of various kinds. The 
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mother who vainly calls her daughter out of a book can be perfectly — 


ing herself temporarily out of earshot. It is understandable that this 
may irk Mother, especially when there are dishes to be done! 
In such cases repeated reminders, which eventually deteriorate 
into nagging, are no help, but are likely to drive the reader deeper 1 
into the refuge where he can shut out our voices. What he needs ` 
from us, rather, is help in discovering that it is really more satisfy- 
ing to save the dessert for the last—to clear the decks of chores and ~ 
enjoy his leisure reading without the painful awareness of undone 
tasks hanging over him. 
Perhaps we should examine those tasks, or rearrange them, to pro- 
vide satisfactions of achievement and recognition that he will find 
rewarding. Yet even with such satisfactions a child may slip into his _ 
book because for him reading has the special attraction of demand- — 
ing no conscious effort. It remains for us as his parents or his teach- 
ers to help him find a balance between the work which must be 
‘done and the pleasant journey away from his particular reality on 
the wings of a book. 


What If They “Don’t Read at All’? 
At the other end of the scale are the children of whom parents 
say, “He (or she) never reads at all.” When we examine the matter 
more closely we find that the parent’s impression is, perhaps, not 
altogether correct. These children are reading something. They read 
the necessary text for their school lessons, the directions for cutouts 
on the breakfast cereal box, the captions in the pictorial magazines, 
the newspapers—or at least the headlines. In other words, they know 
how to read. But reading has not become for them a pleasurable 
pursuit. 4 

This book will not attempt to deal with another group of children 
who for any of a number of reasons cannot seem to master the ele- } 
mentary skill of reading. The plight of these children opens up a __ 
realm of special need and calls for expert help. It is to be hoped 
that genuine reading disabilities will be discovered in school and — 
that the needed help will be made available there. In any case this _ 
whole area is beyond the province of the present book. ý 

The case of the child who knows how to read but will not read _ 
a book if he can help it is hard to approach with a calm spirit. All — 
our own eagerness to have him read overwhelms us—and probably 
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overwhelms him too. The parent for whom reading is a cherished 
pleasure, or who sees it as a desirable mark of erudition, will find 
it hard to console himself with the reasons why his child is not 
reading. Yet to be helpful to this child we must know these reasons 
and we must heed them. 

To begin with, there is the child to whom reading has not become 
an easy skill, and for whom even fun-reading is a chore. In other 
areas we have never assumed that every child can learn every skill 
equally well. If our boy does not excel in carpentry we accept the 
fact that this is not his dish. Yet when it comes to reading we seem 
to expect that all children can learn to read with equal or nearly 
equal skill. 

This is simply not so. Probably just as every normal child can 
learn to wield a hammer and saw, so every normally equipped child 
can learn to read. (We except those mentioned above, the small 
percentage who have suffered some block and need special help.) 
But some children never achieve in reading enough skill to make a 
pleasure of it. Sometimes a child’s reading is slow or difficult be- 
cause he has had a poor beginning in his learning. Children so 
hindered in their reading can usually be helped by technical meth- 
ods to improve their reading efficiency for all practical purposes. A 
good deal of useful work is being done in this field. But it remains 
to be proved that remedial reading work, though of great practical 
value to the child in his education and adult life, can transform 
reading for all of these children into a positive pleasure as a leisure 
pursuit. 

Some children with no particular reading handicap do not read 
simply because they are not temperamentally geared to it. Reading 
is a quiet and solitary occupation, and the great reader is likely to 
take to reading for this among other reasons. The doing child is 
often one who has little patience to sit and read or even to sit and 
listen, although this last is easier because while listening he can at 
least be active with his hands and feet. There are, too, those children 
who are both verbal and social, who like to argue and discuss and 
who find a book less satisfactory company than a person because the 
book cannot answer back. And there is the child who is so deeply 
involved in exploring his immediate world that he grudges the time 
spent in reading. As one little boy put it, “With so many things to 
do, why should I read?” 

Parents will have to be patient with so-called non-reading children 
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and pursue a policy of watchful waiting. Sooner or later for most 
of them there will come a time or a place for a book. The very busy 
child is often surprised to discover that there are books to use along 
with his activities which will enhance them. Far from a waste of 
time, he finds that books may help him gain a new skill or use an old 
skill in new ways. If for the moment he is interested in stamps, there 
are books telling him the history of stamps and stories about valu- 
able or interesting ones. For almost any hobby a book or several 
books can be found—and once having ventured in, he will be pleased 
to discover that he has read and enjoyed a book! He may never be- 
come a great reader, but he will have discovered an important value 
that lies in books. 

There comes to mind one young boy whose hands and feet were 
never still and to whom the world with its many wonders was al- 
ways an invitation to explore. Somehow books had not been a part 
of his explorations. It was not until he was fourteen and in search 
of a tool for his geometry class that a book title rose up at him from 
among slide rules and protractors on the counter: Mathematics and 
the Imagination. This book became a boon companion and led to 
others of its kind. It took an imaginative shopkeeper to see the con- 
nection, and many a book guide could take the cue from him. 

The book guide who is alert but not anxious can thus be useful 
in opening doors. When we have helped a child to use books as a 
corollary to another interest, we have achieved a great deal. For this, 
too, is a valid way of reading. Books need not only be a major inter- 
est in themselves; rightly used, they can amplify and expand many 
other interests. 

Tn any case we need never write off books for the child who does 
not voluntarily read. He need not continue to feel that books are 
not for him. With books of such variety as we have today, there are 
bound to be, somewhere, books for every child’s interest and even 
books to spark the interest of the so-called non-reading child. 

Somewhere between the two extremes—the children who read 
everything and the children who read only what they must—are by 
far the great majority of children. They range from the sometimes 
reader to the reluctant reader, including various degrees of readiness 
and reluctance. It is these children who offer the most fertile field 
for imaginative guidance from adults, and they seem to need a whole 
chapter for themselves, 


CHAPTER 5 


aetna 


THE RELUCTANT READER 


How does a child get to be a reluctant reader? Perceptive teach- 
ers and librarians do have some clues to this mystery which so often 
puzzles and pains his parents. They point out that there may be 
various causes just as there are various shades and gradations of 
reluctance or readiness to read. 


Reluctant to Read What? 

Children may seem to be reluctant readers when they do not take 
readily to the books we think they should at their age, or the books 
we loved at their age. Margaret Scoggin, a truly wise and observant 
librarian, emphasized this in a discussion of the problem of reading 
reluctance at a parents’ meeting. 

“Sometimes,” she suggested, “a child may seem to be reluctant 
because we have pitched our expectations too high—or, at any rate, 
have not related them to his capacities or interests. Perhaps he is 
not reading the books we have chosen for him. The encouraging 
fact is that if he is reading something, be it magazines, comics, paper- 
backed shockers, Western stories, or science fiction, we can use these 
choices of his own as clues both to his ability and interests. After 
all, there are good books and readable books for anyone on any 
subject. If we know what a child is reading by choice, we know, at 
least, what to offer him that is likely to appeal to his own spon- 
taneous interests.” 

There are many obvious reasons why we should not frown on the 
children’s taste, even their taste for trash, Some of them we have al- 
ready discussed. One of the less obvious reasons is the contagion 
that lies in reading pleasure. Children trade reading experiences as 
they trade everything, and a child who sees another child enjoying 
a book, or hears about a book that has been enjoyed, will be tempted 
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to look into the matter however reluctant he may be as a reader. 

Not only comics pass from hand to hand. There are certain books, 
as every librarian knows, which are no sooner returned to the library 
_ by a child than they are promptly borrowed by that child’s best 
friend. A book will go through an entire set of young readers in this 
way, sometimes not once but twice as they return to read it over 
again. One child in a group who enjoys reading can sometimes set 
the whole group reading, the reluctant readers with the rest, and 
if the books are happily chosen the reluctant readers become ever 
less reluctant. Our cue, then, is not to deprecate the reading tastes 
our child is “catching” from other children, but rather to capitalize 
on the infection of enjoyment, and be ready to offer other books 
like the ones that are going the rounds of the group. 


That Matter of Readiness 

Aside from the question of taste and interest, there is also the mat- 
ter of readiness. Many children are slow starters in reading, We 
have set the age for learning to read arbitrarily at six, because that 
is the age at which the majority of children are more or less ready. 
But a less ready child may find the going rough. Struggle as he may 
to master the skill, he gets from his efforts no evidence of achieve- 
ment. 

Roma Gans, in working with her students at Teachers College, 


Columbia University, points out that often a child’s reading prog-. 


ress is interrupted, perhaps by mumps or measles, and when he gets 
back to school he is so far behind the others that he loses hope of 
ever catching up. Always lagging behind in first, second, third 
grade, by the sixth, seventh or eighth grade he has learned to man- 
age the reading he must do, but without pleasure. His difficulty is 
not serious enough to hold him back in school work or to call the 
teacher's attention to him as one who needs extra help. But when 
reading has such a background of frustration, we can scarcely ex- 
pect him to turn to it readily for fun, and certainly not when there 
are so many other things he can do with ease and enjoyment. 
Writing in Child Study (Winter issue, 1958-54), Dr. Gans says: 
“There are some children who may develop a strong resistance to 
reading which even an understanding home and school find diff- 
cult to overcome. . . . Specialists who understand children’s emo- 
tions as well as the difficulties met in learning to read often help a 
youngster over the hurdle. Then there are the children who make a 
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certain amount of progress but never ‘take to’ reading. One theory 
about youngsters who never turn their talents to reading is that they 
are not particularly intrigued by their abstract verbal business, but 
ı find satisfaction in other activities.” é 

There are children who have become reluctant readers simply 
because their earliest encounters with books have not been fortu- 
nate, and they have put them aside as something not especially to 
be desired. These children need, perhaps, a reintroduction to books, 
either through reading aloud to them, in the group or at home, or 
by the thoughtful selection of good bait. 

Again, some children feel too challenged by the intellectual con- 
tent of books, or at least by our expectations concerning them. They 
are aware that we are pressing them toward material for which they 
are not ready and they shy away from revealing their unreadiness. 
They take refuge in “not liking to read.” 


Required Reading 

Almost any child can be made a reluctant reader, teachers tell us, 
by some of our educational routines. The child who is bored with 
his homework, much of which involves reading, is apt to lump all 
reading under the head of boredom. Many teachers are unhappy 
over the business of “required reading.” The label itself is discourag- 
ing. While the books may meet an average level of reading ability 
and interest, no list which requires all the children in a class to read 
the same book can possibly suit each individual child. One child 
finds the book too easy—not challenging enough, or too babyish in 
content, Another finds it too hard. And for a third the book just does 
not touch him at any point of his own interests. 

In high school, or perhaps in junior high school, while there is still 
required reading, boys and girls are also given the opportunity to 
report on books of their own choice with an eye to recommending 
them to their classmates. A boy who slogged resentfully through 
Ivanhoe—and failed the written test on it—a few days later electrified 
his teacher with an eloquent verbal report on Cry, the Beloved 
Country. Both books deal with the violent clash of opposed racial or 
social groups, but one was remote and formalized, a costume drama, 
and the other as immediate as the headlines in the daily paper. A 
boy might not understand or care about the suffering of Cedric the 
Saxon or Isaac the Jew under Norman feudalism, and might be cold 
to the romance in which they are wrapped. But the shared anguish 
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of two fathers, white and Negro, in South Africa today might well 
hold him spellbound. On the basis of his performance with Ivanhoe 
and other “required reading” in school, this boy was considered a 
reluctant reader. 


Give Them the Chance to Choose 

Perhaps if we give some of our reluctant readers a chance to 
choose their books—and a wide range of books to choose from—we 
may be surprised at the results. The chance for children to choose, 
to sample, to handle books is one of the pleas of librarians. They 
sometimes see children brought in groups, a whole class at a time, 
to stay a specific length of time—all too brief—and then to be whisked 
away again. 

Imagine a group of boys, thirty or forty, dumped into the library 
for forty minutes by the clock! Where the library is adequately 
staffed, perhaps the librarians have time to find out what some of 
these children might like to read, and to get the books for them— 
that is, if the boys and girls know and can answer quickly with the 
title of a book. But others of them gravitate toward the periodical 
table, and if they read at all they read a little in Life or one of the 
young people’s magazines. 

Parents concerned about their children’s lack of interest in books 
might look around and see what kind of contacts with books the 
children are having. How much chance are they getting to browse? 
What books are there on the family shelves? Do they ever go into 
a bookshop together, just to look around, to touch and handle bright 
new books for children? 

A group of ten-year-olds who had been taken to a book fair were 
asked how they had liked it. It was wonderful, they said. You could 
look at books, you could handle them; you could hold a whole stack 
of books; or you could sit and hold one book, if you liked—just hold 
it and look through it. A six-year-old who had gone with his mother 
to the same book fair reported his pleasure this way: “There were 
lots of books, and you could sit and look through them without read- 
ing them.” Such pleasant encounters with books—even unread books 
—can do much to break down barriers that breed reluctance. 


Are We Making Them Reluctant? 


There is a very good likelihood that some children have been 
made reluctant readers by that certain sacred aura we cast about 
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books. Don’t tear, don’t mark it, don’t get fingerprints on itl We do 
want a child to recognize the value of any object, his own or any- 
one’s. He must know that a library book, a schoolbook, or a book 
in a bookstore or someone’s home must be handled with care be- 
cause it is not his own. i 
But from the time a child is given his first picture books we tend 
to exact special care of them. When we give him a ball we expect 
that in time it will be dirty, scarred, and eventually lost. We give 
him blocks and know that they will be beat up. The more satisfac- 
tory the toy, the more quickly it shows wear and tear, the marks of 
grubby hands, the scars of accidents. Why not his books too? 
Traditionally we shudder at the marring of a book. We can under- 
stand why. Books once were scarce, precious, and hard to replace. 
Not only their contents but their very physical form were dear to us. 
In a world flooded with printed matter, however, we can no longer 
look upon every piece of printing between covers as a pearl of great 
price. It is the experience the book brings us, not the book, to which 
our feelings can attach. The physical book is no longer sacrosanct, 
and need not be made so to our children. Aside from their enormous 
growth in quantity, aside from the transient quality of many of the 
books we read but have no wish to keep, the mobility of families to- 
day makes it all but impossible to save more than a few favorites. 
The child who does not necessarily share our adult awe of books is 
driven deeper into a reluctance to approach them. If the book can- 
not be handled with impunity, if picking it up involves a ritual of 
washing hands, here is an added reason for children to be shy of 
books. The careful handling of a book which is public property is 
something he must learn, as he learns not to mar or deface other 
public property. But a book which is his own he can surely use as 


he pleases. 


Little Books for Big Girls and Boys 

Perhaps we are too rigid about what books we consider for what 
age. A visitor to a school, walking about the grounds with the princi- 
pal, heard guffaws and shouts of pleasure from the basement of one 
of the buildings. “We sent the big boys down there to unpack a ship- 
ment of books for the younger children,” the principal explained. 
“They've been at it all morning and I think they’re reading every 
book!” They were certainly enjoying themselves, from the cries of 
“Look at this one!” and “Say, here's a nice one!” 
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A girl of thirteen, baby-sitting with a neighbor's four-year-old, 
began by reading to her young charge from one of his books and 
spent the rest of the evening reading through his shelf. When the 
parents came home she was embarrassed to be caught with a baby 
book. “What darling books you have for your little boy!” she said, 
and when she was asked if she would like to borrow some, she 
blushed, but nevertheless took one of the truly beautiful picture 
stories with her. The girl’s mother, telling the story, introduced it 
with the anxious preface, “My daughter doesn’t read at all.” 

A child’s reading skill may not yet have caught up with his intel- 
lectual level. A young teacher in a junior high school writes: “Can 
you suggest some books for my seventh- and eighth-grade boys 
whose plea is for an ‘exciting’ book? I find that their reading level 
isn’t up to those full-bodied adventure stories I might give them 
and the books they are able to read are so namby-pamby that they 
would rather read the comics. Aren’t there some books on a simple 
reading level that have more good red meat than the adventures of 
a group of children on Great-Aunt Nellie’s farm? These are red- 
blooded boys!” 

Publishers are just beginning to be aware of this vast group of 
children whose interest and worldliness outrun their reading ability. 
There are a few such books if one hunts them out, and it is to be 
hoped there will be more. These children—and this includes girls as 
well as boys—want stories in which something happens. They are 
attracted to books that are short, have plenty of pictures, and show 
a lot of white margin around well-spaced print. Just as the omnivo- 
rous reader seeks out the thick books, these children look for the 
thin ones. If you have ever seen such a child browsing among library 
shelves you will notice that when he opens a book he looks first at 
the numeral on the last page. If it’s 365 pages, he puts it back. If it’s 
somewhere this side of 200, he then riffles the pages through to see 
if there is lots of conversation. 

Children have not changed since Alice looked over her sister's 
shoulder at the book she was reading, that sleepy summer's day, and 
observed how dull it was—no pictures, no conversation! How could 
anyone possibly be interested in such a book? It was far more 
natural, at Alice’s age, to pop down the rabbit hole into Wonder- 
land. The book which presents solid blocks of unbroken paragraphs 
and a large thick look is apt to be put back on the shelf with some 
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such remark as that of one little boy who said, “I guess I won't 
attack that book today.” : 


The Selective Reader 

Aside from the physical appearance of books, there are other fac- 
tors for which a book guide must watch. Every child has an interest 
of some kind and somewhere there is a book to match it. The boy 
who began with paper books of cut-out model planes progressed 
to all kinds of books about planes. The city-bred little girl who at 
camp had learned to love horses found her tender feelings reflected 
in the old-fashioned warmth of Black Beauty. The clue to a child’s 
interest need not be dramatic or on an emotional level. If you can 
find a way to follow what a child is thinking and feeling you can 
also very often find a book that rewards that child’s searching. 

Sometimes we are all too ready to label a child a reluctant reader 
who is in reality only a selective reader. There are, for example, 
children who shun fiction but who will eat their way deeply into 
informational books, perhaps on one subject, perhaps on many. 
There are others for whom only true stories—that is, books founded 
on history or biography—have any appeal, and who reject fantasy 
as “just silly.” There are some who are attracted to dogs or horses, 
in fiction or non-fiction, and nothing else will do. There are the 
sports fans to whom an encyclopedia of sports, be it ever so adult, 
is more alluring than any adventure story. There are children who 
won't let you read to them anything that’s “sad” and others who 
protect themselves from anything that’s “scary.” 

Each of these specialists must be taken seriously for the moment. 
But none of them should be taken so seriously that we do not stand 
by to offer other reading as their tastes change. There are many 
whose tastes do change, though there are some whose interest re- 
mains fixed for life. As guides we need not simply accept the child’s 
choice at face value and leave him there, We can offer him the next 
step. 
But above all let’s be casual with the reluctant reader. Let's give 
him an open door to discuss books he has read or might like to read, 
what he likes in books or doesn’t like. He may welcome the chance 
to talk about his book interests with a sympathetic and not censori- 
ous adult, whether librarian, teacher, or parent. Children often de- 
light in writing a book report for school on some book they have 
read and enjoyed, and this is particularly true of the reluctant reader 
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for whom the reading of that book was an achievement. But this 
is not the same as a parental demand that they account for what 
they have read. The child who has to give an accounting would just 
as soon not read at all. 

In later chapters there will be lists of books for these various kinds 
of reluctant readers, including easy books which are also lively, 
books which seem to have almost universal appeal, and books which 
meet a variety of special interests. We cannot anticipate the eccen- 
tricities of every selective reader—for example, the boy who made 
his way untempted past most books but lit with joy upon a book 
about chess in German; he knew not a word of German but he did 
know chess! Nevertheless, there is high satisfaction waiting for the 
book guide whose sleuthing uncovers an interest and introduces a 
reluctant reader to the enjoyment of books. 


Part 2° Books That Children Read and Like: Some Age Differences 


INTRODUCTION 
a Oe Reena 


And so the time has come to name names, to list some of the books 
children read and like as they progress from their first picture books 
and nursery tales to the threshold of adult reading. 

We have said that we cannot generalize about children, that they 
are unpredictable and each has a way of his own. Nevertheless, at 
the risk of seeming contradictory we do observe that their reading 
patterns follow certain recognizable stages. We can with a fair de- 
gree of certainty map out what these ages and stages will be in the 
reading of most children, though of course we must always be pre- 
pared for the deviations. 

We know, for instance, that very young children want picture 
books with only a little bit of a story, largely about their own famil- 
iar world. We know that they love the sound and rhythm of nursery 
rhymes. 

Going on toward five or six or seven, they are ready to move 
farther away from home, to read about people and children and 
animals a little beyond the familiar. They have, too, a longer span 
of attention so that their stories can be longer, even to the point 
of carrying over from one day’s reading to the next: “to be continued 
tomorrow.” 

Enjoyment of humor and fantasy runs through all the ages, but the 
quality of both changes as the child’s comprehension grows. Animals, 
too, appeal to all ages but as the child grows older his interest in 
animals becomes more intense and perhaps more specialized. 

There is the developing appetite for more incident and more story, 
for adventure, for information about a widening world, for stories 
of school and family life which reflect the child’s aspirations as well 
as his experiences, and for identification with heroes past and pres- 
ent. 
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As they grow older the interests of boys and girls presently begin 
to diverge. We find them reading different kinds of books, and al- 
though girls will read and enjoy many books designed more particu- 
larly for boys, boys will almost never be caught reading a book for 
or about girls. Both, however, continue to seek in their books humor, 
adventure, information, and the opportunity to identify with a hero 
or heroine of their choice. 

These interests run through all the ages, and there are books to 
meet them at every age level. It behooves us, therefore, not only 
to examine what any child or our own particular child is likely to 
want to read at a given age but also to know what books there are 
for him, 


CHAPTER 6 


BOOKS IN THE NURSERY 


What are the child’s first books? There are today so many to 
choose from that right here we meet our first challenge. On the 
book counters we find every eye-catching device in books large and 
small, beautiful and tawdry, sturdy and flimsy. There are toy books 
and gadget books, cardboard books, linen books, expensive and in- 
expensive books. We can find our way through them only if we are 
guided by a mental image of the child to whom we are going to 


» read them. 


First Picture Books 

Thus we will know that the pictures in the very young child’s 
books will need to be simple and clear. Young children like to see 
their pictures whole; the artfulness of broken outlines or incomplete 
images does not register with the very young. Children frequently 
complain of such pictures that “the car is all broken” or that “the 
dog hasn’t any feet.” 

The child loves to follow the pictures and pick out with his finger 
the Boy, the Girl, the Dog, the Truck, as Mother reads the brief text. 
He makes the pictures his own. Obviously, therefore, it is vital in a 
picture book that the picture be on the same page or the page facing 
the part of the story which it illustrates. Pictures and text should 
be synchronized, not just approximately but in fact, so that Mother 
reads the text while the child reads the picture. No small part of 
the success of Wanda Gág’s famous nursery stories may be attrib- 
uted to the cadence with which her pictures and her text flow along 
together. 

The very first books should have large uncluttered pages with 
preferably one picture to the page. Not until he is a bit older—say 
at four or five—does the child begin to focus on the tiny figures that 
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dot a busy picture; only then will he enjoy identifying individuals 
in a crowd. 

Young children like very large pictures in very large books. But 
at three or perhaps younger—and also older—they also treasure very 
little books with very little pictures. The pictures, though tiny, must 
still be clear, although now they can be in black and white instead 
of color, and they must still follow the story. Among the beloved ones 
are Lois Lenski’s Little series. 

Everything points to the fact that young children love color, espe- 
cially the primary colors, and that the pastels, the mauves and mul- 
berries and subtler secondary colors are for more sophisticated eyes. 
Photographs and halftones are less likely to find favor with very 
young children. 

One does not plead for an absence of artistic merit in picture books 
for young children—quite the contrary—but rather that they be 
leveled to his comprehension. Publishers’ standards of production are 
in general very high in the picture-book division, and this is some- 
thing to cheer about. But let us be sure that the art, however pleasing 
to adults, is not beyond the grasp of the inexperienced audience 
which it is primarily intended to please. 


HOW MANY KISSES GOODNIGHT? * Jean Monrad. Illus. by Lucienne 
Bloch. William R. Scott. A good-night story accompanies delicate 
pictures of a little child’s bedtime. 


GOODNIGHT MOON * Margaret Wise Brown. Illus. By Clement Hurd. 
Harper. In a gradually darkening room, Bunny, in his big bed, 
dozes off, A perfect go-to-sleep picture story. (Also: The Run- 
away Bunny; My World; others.) 


THE LITTLE FAMILY * Lois Lenski. Doubleday. A tiny book of homey 
family doings and pictures just right for the youngest. 


THE STORY OF THE LITTLE WHITE TEDDY BEAR WHO DIDN’T WANT TO 
GO TO BED * Dorothy Sherrill. Farrar. Perfect three-year-old story of 
a most human teddy bear who goes adventuring and regrets it. 
(Also: The Story of a Little Gray Mouse; The Santa Claus Bears; 
others. ) 


THE BOX WITH RED WHEELS * Maud and Miska Petersham. Macmillan. 
A surprise is discovered by the friendly farm animals in this simple 
and brightly colored picture book. 
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PICTURE BOOKS NUMBERS I, 0, mI, Iv * Randolph Caldecott. Warne. 
Long-loved nursery classics in small books, quaint and charming. 

A APPLE PIE * Kate Greenaway. Warne. An alphabet book from long 
ago with quaint illustrations in color. 


Picture Stories and Nursery Tales 

The young child also wants the story in his book to reflect his 
everyday world because, familiar as it is to us, to him it is still some- 
thing to wonder about. He listens happily to a tale which seems to 
include his mother, his father, his house, his pets, and his own 
doings. Dogs and cats are more likely to appeal to him than the 
more remote zoo animals, though of course such familiar creatures 
as rabbits and barnyard inhabitants are also welcome. It goes 


‘without saying that for the very young child the story must be 


short and must come to a satisfying conclusion at one sitting. 

Anyone who has read to children such stories as The House That 
Jack Built or The Gingerbread Boy, and has heard them repeat 
the refrains with obvious pleasure, must surely have wondered at 
the young listeners’ capacity to enjoy sheer repetition for its own 
sake. There seems to be a certain comfort in it for children, the 
reassurance of the familiar. 

It has been suggested that this may be for the young child one 
of the ways of learning, just as in his early school years he learns 
by repetitive drill. Whatever the reasons, there can be no question 
that children not only love the repetitive pattern within the story 
itself but also demand to have the whole story read again and again 
with no word changed. Mother may grow weary of reading that 
“same old story” but the toddler doesn’t. It would almost seem that 
a certain security lies in finding each time that the story is still there 
and that he can have it over again just exactly the way it was before. 

Young children delight in word sounds and word sensations, 
a pleasure which gives such appeal to Margaret Wise Brown’s 
unique Noisy books, in which the sounds of the country, of the city, 
of the night and the morning are almost audible to listening young 
ears, 

The humor in young children’s stories has to be direct and ob- 
vious, hinging on situations which are within the child’s range of 
understanding. They cannot understand incongruities and mishaps 
based on experiences they have not yet had. A dog whose perverse 
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ways get him into trouble with people can be very funny, as when 
Dorothy Bryan’s little dog Tammie, left behind, finds his devious 
way to join the family picnic. 


Their Familiar World 

THE LITTLE AUTO * Lois Lenski. Oxford. Childlike small picture 
story of an intriguing little man and his trip. (Also: The Little 
Farm; The Little Fire Engine; Cowboy Small; Papa Small; 
others.) 

THE NOISY BOOK * Margaret Wise Brown. Illus. by Leonard Weisgard. 
Harper. Everyday sounds of city and country, indoors and out, 
in different seasons, are almost audible in a childlike series 
splashed with colorful pictures. (Also: Winter Noisy Book; Indoor 
Noisy Book; others.) 


ALL FALLING pown * Gene Zion. Illus. by Margaret B. Graham. 


Harper, Exquisite pictures and cadenced text convey the warmth 
and security of the child’s own little world. 


EVERYBODY EATS * Mary McBurney Green. Illus. by Edward Glannon. 
William R, Scott. Bright picture book about animals and what 
they eat. (Also: Everybody Has a House.) 


THE GROWING story * Ruth Krauss. Illus. by Phyllis Rowand. Harper. 
A little boy finds that he, like his puppy and chickens, has grown 
with the changing seasons. 


PELLE’S NEw suit * Elsa Beskow. Trans. by M. L. Woodburn. Harper. 
Text and pictures tell the kindly story of how everyone helped 
Pelle get his suit, from the white lambs to the tailor who finally 
fashioned it. 

WHITE SNOW, BRIGHT SNOW * Alvin Tresselt. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. 
Lothrop. The softness and mystery of snowfall in a quiet text 
with joyous pictures of winter work and play. (Also: Rain Drop 
Splash; Follow the Road.) 

THE PARK BOOK * Charlotte Zolotow. Illus. by H. A. Rey. Harper. 
What happens in a city park, told to a country boy in poetic 
writing and beautiful pictures. 

RED LIGHT, GREEN LIGHT * Golden MacDonald. Illus. by Leonard 


Weisgard. Doubleday. Fascinating pictures enhance a modern 
story about traffic lights and the busy road. 
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THE BOATS ON THE RIVER * Marjorie Flack. Illus. by Jay Hyde Bar- 
num, Viking. All kinds of boats in a big bright picture book with 
the repetitive pattern young children love. 

TOMMY AND THE TELEPHONE * Ellen MacGregor. Albert Whitman. 
The youngest in the family responds with a thrill to his first tele- 
phone call. 

BENJAMIN BUSYBODY * Lorraine Beim. Illus. by Violet La Mont. Har- 
court. Endearing picture tale of a happy little boy doing familiar 
things. 

DADDIES: WHAT THEY DO ALL DAY * Helen Walker Puner. Illus. by 
Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop. A child’s-eye view of the jobs which 
occupy various daddies. 

A DAY WITH DADDY * Alvin Tresselt. Photographs by Helen Heller. 
Lothrop. Clear photographs take a child through the routines 
of a day. 


KIKI DANCES * Charlotte Steiner. Doubleday. A very first ballet book 
in story form, with just enough information, pretty pictures, and 
useful endpapers. (Also: Kiki Skates; Kiki Goes to Camp; others. ) 

PEOPLE WHO COME TO OUR HOUSE * Clara Ingram Judson. Illus. by 
Marjorie Peter. Rand McNally. Jean and Jerry learn how the 
plumber, the electrician, the carpenter, the painter, and others 
contribute to our everyday comfort. (Also: People Who Work in 
the Country and in the City.) 

MARTIN AND JUDY IN THEIR TWO LITTLE HOUSES * Verna Hills. Beacon 
Press. The day-to-day adventures of very real modern children, as 
they grow up, told with a fine sense of values, to be read by begin- 
ning readers or listened to by younger ones. (Also: Martin and 
Judy in Sunshine and Rain; Martin and Judy Playing and Learn- 
ing.) 

THE HERE AND NOW STORY BOOK * Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Dutton. 
Graded stories reflecting the children’s own environment and ex- 
periences; with an excellent introduction for parents on reading to 
young children. 

READ-TO-ME STORYBOOK * Compiled by the Child Study Association 
of America. Illus. by Lois Lenski. Crowell. Invaluable collection 
of stories and verses, mostly modern, for the very youngest listener, 
and for older brothers or sisters to read aloud to younger ones. 
(Also: Read Me Another Story; Read Me More Stories.) 
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TOLD UNDER THE BLUE UMBRELLA * Literature Committee of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education. Macmillan. Well-selected 
group of stories, old and new, for reading aloud to young children. 
(Also other Umbrella collections.) 


For Fun and Laughter 

THE WANDA GAG STORY BOOK * Wanda Gag. Coward-McCann. Humor- 
ous fantasy with the flavor of folklore, and delectable pictures 
that blend with the text, by a gifted artist-author. (Includes 
Millions of Cats, Snippy and Snappy, and The Funny Thing.) 

WAIT TILL THE MOON Is FULL * Margaret Wise Brown. Illus. by Garth 
Williams. Harper. Tender picture story of moonlight and a curious 
raccoon. A happy combination of story and pictures. 

BLUEBERRIES FOR SAL * Robert McCloskey. Viking. A little girl and 
her mother and a little bear and his mother go berry picking, with 
amusing results. 

THE VELVETEEN RABBIT * Margery Williams Bianco. Doubleday. A be- 
loved toy is transformed to a real live rabbit in a favorite nursery 
tale. 

THE PIRATE Twins * William Nicholson. Coward-McCann. Unusual 
drawings illustrate a humorous tale of very young derring-do. 

MISS FLORA MCFLIMSEY’s BIRTHDAY * Mariana. Lothrop. The strange 
adventures of an adorable doll, in an enchanting small book with 
joyous pictures. (Also: Miss Flora McFlimsey’s Christmas Eve; 
Miss Flora McFlimsey's Easter Bonnet.) 

THE ARK OF FATHER AND MOTHER NOAH * Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Doubleday. A lighthearted version of the Bible story with pictures 
that have originality and humor. 

A HOLE IS To pic * Ruth Krauss. Illus. by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 
Small children’s own definitions of what some words mean to them 
make an amusing book for oldsters and youngsters, with humor- 
ous drawings. (Also: The Bundle Book; others.) 

HELLO, MRS. Goose! * Miriam Clark Potter. Lippincott. Nonsensical 
antics of featherbrained Mrs. Goose and her animal companions. 
A children’s favorite. 

THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK SAMBO * Helen Bannerman. Lippincott. 
Humorous adventure of a little black boy in a small, gay book 
treasured by several generations. 
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Animals: Real and Fanciful 

It has been questioned whether the fantasy of animals or inanimate 
things taking on human qualities may not be confusing to young 
children, and whether for that reason their reading should not be 
confined to reality. To me it seems that children themselves attribute 
human qualities to their toys and their pets. They find it not at all 
strange, therefore, that the Three Bears should sit in chairs and sleep 
in beds, or that Peter Rabbit should disobey his mother’s injunctions 
and be properly punished for it. 

Nor do I see anything wrong with this. Nursery school teachers 
can duplicate by the dozen such incidents as that in which a little 
girl, when her teacher suggested that her teddy bear remain in the 
classroom when the class went to the playground, replied, “Oh no, 
he will cry if I leave him!” This little girl, of course, had her own 
reasons for wanting her teddy bear with her, besides the toy’s im- 
agined feelings. It can also be assumed that children in general have 
their own reasons for projecting human emotions and capabilities 
upon animals and things. 

The question is also raised whether the suggestion of misadven- 
tures to the characters in these books may not trouble young chil- 
dren, and this does sometimes happen. One little girl was inconsol- 
able when the Millions of Cats ate each other up—nor, one might add 
parenthetically, was her distress on account of the zoological inac- 
curacy of cats devouring each other. One little boy was terribly upset 
by the mere mention that Peter Rabbit's father had come to a sad 
end in a pie. 

Children who react with such undue emotion to these tales suggest 
that something needs looking into. There are some children who are 
more sensitive than others to the suffering of creatures, or who iden- 
tify more readily and perhaps more deeply with them. For such 
children one selects nursery tales with this sensitiveness in mind. 
Children vary greatly in their ability to take in stride these untoward 
happenings in their stories. There are also stages in a child’s emo- 
tional growth when he tolerates these imaginative experiences less 
well than he perhaps might at a later age. A child who at three is 
made unhappy by something in a story may enjoy the same tale with- 
out reservations at four or five. 

All these reactions are evidences of anxiety in some degree. The 
young child is normally anxious about: many things, and some of 
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these anxieties may happen to be touched off by something in one 
story or another. It is when this pattern persists that it suggests the 
need to delve for causes. 

For most children it is normally not too difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the real and the fantasy world. A misfortune to a minor char- 
acter in a tale is apt to be taken with equanimity and even relished. 

Nor need we worry unduly about the story’s power of suggestion. 
One mother hesitated to read her small child the naughty adventure 
of the Little White Teddy Bear Who Didn't Want to Go to Bed, lest 
this reprehensible behavior put ideas into her own young one’s head. 
Aside from the fact that the little white teddy bear suffered woe- 
fully for his disobedience, it is hardly likely that a young child needs 
the suggestion in a book to spark his small rebellions. Whether or not 
he is venturesome enough to carry them out, as did the little teddy 
bear, will depend upon factors in his own nature. Many a child of 
three has gone AWOL without the inspiration of the little white 
teddy bear. 


THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT * Beatrix Potter. Warne. This cheerful 
little tale of the childlike doings of small animals has become a 
nursery classic. (Also: The Tale of Benjamin Bunny; The Tale of 
Squirrel Nutkin; others.) 

THE CHICKEN WORLD * E. Boyd Smith. Putnam. Large colored pictures 
accompany a story of an overanxious mother hen and her brood 
in the barnyard. 

THE COCK, THE MOUSE, AND THE LITTLE RED HEN * Félicité Lefèvre. 
Illus. by Tony Sarg. Macrae Smith. A familiar nursery tale with 
humorous pictures. 

THE GOLDEN GOOSE BOOK * L. Leslie Brooke. Warne. Youngest and 
simplest of the fairy-tale books. Includes The Three Bears and 
other simple tales. 

WHERE'S THE BUNNY? Ruth and Latrobe Carroll. Oxford. Delectable 
pictures in a wee tale of a cavorting puppy and his friend, the 
bunny. 

LOST IN THE ZOo * Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan. Humorous 
picture tale about the zoo and a little boy’s adventure there. 
Superb illustrations. 

THE RUNAWAY SARDINE * Emma L. Brock. Knopf. The atmosphere of 
Brittany in a lively story, humorously illustrated. 
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THE RED HORSE * Elsa Moeschlin. Coward-McCann. A toy horse 
prances with his little master on a brightly illustrated journey. 
ANGUS AND THE CAT * Marjorie Flack. Doubleday. Humor and a bit 
of surprise combine to make this an appealing dog story. (Also: 

Angus Lost.) 

just TAMMIE * Dorothy Bryan. Illus. by Marguerite Bryan. Dodd. 
An ever present Scottie contrives to get where he wants and re- 
main a member of the family. 

PERCY, POLLY AND PETE * Clare Turlay Newberry. Harper. Darling 
kittens in charcoal drawings cavort through this little story of 
Millie’s efforts to keep them safe. 

MAKE WAY FOR DUCKLINGS * Robert McCloskey. Viking. An amusing 
little story in a big picture book about a family of ducks on 
Beacon Street. 

THE STORY ABOUT PING * Marjorie Flack. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Viking. 
Enchanting picture story about a little yellow duckling who gets 
lost from his large family in China. 

ASK MR. BEAR * Marjorie Flack. Macmillan. A little boy in search of 
a present for his mother asks the advice of various friendly 
animals. 4 

THE GREAT BIG ANIMAL BOOK * Feodor Rojankovsky. Simon & Schuster. 
Mother and baby animals almost walk out of the pages of this 
large picture book, with slight text. (Also: The Great Big Wild 
Animal Book, for slightly older children. ) 


For Young Hands to Handle 

Inviting the participation of other senses along with the enjoyment 
of sound and color, Dorothy Kunhardt in Pat the Bunny provided 
in her book a bunny with a pattable coat, Daddy’s unshaven face 
with a sandpaper roughness, a mirror you could look into, and other 
objects to feel as well as look at. 

These so-called “tactile” books, though they have been few and ex- 
perimental, have recognized the young child’s eager pleasure in 
touching as well as seeing and hearing his books. 

Many mothers have found that the baby’s desire to touch and 
handle—and, of course, to tear—can be very sensibly satisfied by any 
big shiny magazine with color advertising. At the risk of seeming 
flippant, I venture to suggest that popular smooth-paper magazines 
make good first picture books for a baby’s hands. He can mark and 
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crumple the pages to his heart’s content, and they make such a satis- 
factory crackle when they tear! You must expect, too, that he may 
have an accident in handling things—a book or anything else; you 
don’t give him lunch on your best china. If he has some kind of 
“book” which he can rumple, mark, or tear at will, he is more likely 
to understand and respect the difference between these and the really 
precious books which you bring out from your own private hoarding 
place only at reading time, and which he sees you handle with loving 
care, 

Some of us fear that to permit the young child to destroy a printed 
page will open the way to a “habit” of being destructive with books. 
One can hardly accept such behavior as “habit.” A child who is per- 
sistently destructive with books, or with his toys, beyond his very 
young years, has other reasons for being so, that cannot be gone into 
here, Anyone who has watched children handling books knows that 
when the contents of a book, its pictures and story, become meaning- 
ful to the child he is not likely to destroy it deliberately. 

As we have said, however, he may have accidents. Not all a child’s 
books should be so fine and costly that he cannot be permitted to take , 
some favorites to himself, grubby hands and all. A toddler's picture 
book is a treasure with a whole group of friends inside it. His pic- 
tured friends go to bed with him, to meals, and to the park or play- 
ground like his favorite stuffed animal. The book in which they live 
is read and reread not a hundred but a thousand times, and handled 
frequently, though not always tenderly, between readings. And be- 
cause to the young child the pictures are so real as to be, in his 
terms, the very characters themselves, with a life of their own in the 
book, he wants and expects his book to last a long, long time. Hence 
it is important that the book should be less exquisite than sturdy, and 
should be able to take the punishment of any other beloved com- 
panion of the day’s doings. 

Washable linen books, if their pictures are clear and brightly 
colored, will satisfy the baby’s desire to take his book to bed with 
him. Books with sturdy cardboard pages that turn easily make excel- 
lent companions for the young child who wants the “feel” of holding 
his own book. A great many “jump-up” and gadget books are on the 
book counters, and likely to intrigue the adult. Children find them 
entertaining, too, for the first few moments—until they tear or break 
and are rendered useless, to the child’s distress and ours too. 

The availability today of inexpensive books is a great boon. The 
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destruction of one of these is no major calamity, for it is easily re- 
placed. However, a word of caution is in order here. The inexpensive 
books now so widely available in chain stores and drugstores have to 
be selected with the same care that goes into the choosing of more 
costly books. Although they are all picture books, not all of them 
are for very young children. Like other books, they must be ex- 
amined with the age of the child in mind. Nor does the fact that they 
are so available make them all acceptable. Like other books, they are 
good, bad, and indifferent and call for the same processes of selec- 
tion. Other books for this age should not be missed because they are 
less available or more expensive—they may be worth the difference 
and the effort to find them. Because there are so many to choose from 
a few outstanding titles are included in the following list: 


PUPPY Too * A Peggy Cloth-Book. Washable book with pictures and 
brief text, and a toy attached. (Also: Baby’s Friends.) 

BABYS worLD * Gabriel. Large pictures of everyday objects in a 
sturdy cardboard book. 

FIRST THINGS * George Adams and Paul Henning. Platt. A perfect pic- 
ture book of familiar things in beautiful natural color. 

BABY’s FIRST BOOK * G. de Beaulieu. Platt. Clear, colorful pictures of 
things in baby’s everyday world, on sturdy cardboard pages. 

BABY ANIMALS * Garth Williams. Simon & Schuster. Animals, lovingly 
pictured and described in slight text, look out from a hard-paged 
book designed for small, active hands. (Also: Baby Farm Ani- 
mals. ) 

THIS IS THE WAY THE ANIMALS WALK * Louise P. Woodcock. Illus. by 
Ida Burney. William R. Scott. Humorous pictures suggest “let’s 
pretend” fun. Simple repetitious text in a sturdy book. 

IS IT HARD? Is IT EASY? Mary McBurney Green. William R. Scott. Two 
small children do various things which other children will wish to 
imitate. A sturdy book. 

SATURDAY WALK * Ethel Wright and Richard Rose. William R. Scott. 
A cardboard book with big, vivid pictures of modern cars, ships, 
and trains. (Also: Saturday Ride.) 

PAT THE BUNNY * Dorothy Kunhardt. Simon & Schuster. An ingenious 
small tactile book in which the young listener really participates 
in the story. 
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ANYBODY AT HOME? * H. A. Rey. Houghton. Finding the surprise pic- 
ture under the flap of each page delights the very youngest. (Also: 
Feed the Animals; Where's My Baby? ) 


INEXPENSIVE BOOKS * Outstanding titles among the twenty- 
five-cent books on chain-store racks, suitable for the youngest: 


FIX IT, PLEASE * Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Simon & Schuster. 
THE POKY LITTLE PUPPY * Janette Sebring Lowrey. Simon & Schuster. 
WIGGLES * Louise Woodcock. Simon & Schuster. 


JUST LIKE MOMMY AND JUST LIKE DADDY * Patty and Bobby Simon. 
Wonder Books. 


WHO LIKEs DINNER? * Evelyn Beyer. Wonder Books. 


Rhymes and Verses; Mother Goose 


Along with their picture books, of course, young children delight 
in verses and jingles. Generations of mothers have known this; it is no 
accident that Mother Goose has been enthroned in the nursery for 
more children than we can count. 

In recent years, with our deeper study of child development, ques- 
tions have been raised about the desirability of the traditional 
Mother Goose rhymes for young children. They have been subject to 
question on the basis of their obscure language. They make many 
references to a way of life long gone, unfamiliar to our children and 
therefore likely to be confusing. A few of them, too, have been char- 
acterized as sadistic: 


There I found an old man 

Who wouldn't say his prayers. 

I took him by the left leg 

And threw him down the stairs! 


Is this a kind of behavior to present to young children? 

Many attempts have been made to replace these age-old favorites 
with rhymes more nearly attuned to the modern child’s environment. 
Some of these have been pleasant and acceptable but nothing so far 
has sueceeded in displacing the venerable Mother Goose. Perhaps it 
is precisely because they deal in direct and forthright style with 
such dramatic happenings that they have not been obliterated by 
those gentler verses we believe to be more suitable for the young. 
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Our children may not know the meaning of curds and whey— 
neither, perhaps, do we—but the elemental drama of the spider 
frightening Miss Muffet away is totally understandable in any lan- 
guage, and totally acceptable to the young. Not only is Hey, Diddle 
Diddle highly satisfying for its sound effects, but packed into the six 
lines of this lilting rhyme is a whole succession of dynamic and laugh- 
provoking events on a very elementary level. Children love not only 
the sounds of the words but the slapstick humor and the lusty earthi- 
ness of these verses. Otherwise no amount of adult nostalgia would 
have kept them alive this long. 

Some of the venerable verses have been labeled vulgar. Perhaps 
they are; but it is well to remember that children appreciate healthy 
earthiness in the best sense of that word. We have only to listen to 
the children themselves, as, for example, the little girl who chanted 
in monotone for her own amusement in the bathtub, how she would 
“put them in the garbage pail and put the cover on”—them, of course, 
being grownups of her acquaintance. There must be real values for 
children in the traditional rhymes; in no other way can we explain 
why, though many pleasant verses have been written for them over 
the years, Mother Goose has survived all competition. 

Collections of these durable favorites range from small selections 
of the most familiar ones to ambitious volumes based on careful 
research which attempt to collect them all. Somewhere between 
these two extremes are good Mother Goose books which include 
the most universally loved of the rhymes, illustrated suitably for the 
young child’s taste. 

Following close on the heels of Mother Goose, and just beyond, 
are the delectable verses of Leslie Brooke, A. A. Milne, and Rose 
Fyleman. A selected few out of Stevenson’s Child's Garden of Verses 

- will delight the nursery age, but most of these will be more welcome 
at five or six or seven. The verses of Eugene Field, which parents are 
prone to remember affectionately, must wait until even later to be 
enjoyed; most of these are not for the nursery age at all. 

Listening to verse, from Mother Goose on, holds more than pres- 
ent pleasure for the young child. For it is here, in the nursery years, 
that his listening ear is attuned to this kind of music for the future 


enjoyment of poetry. 


MOTHER GOOSE * Kate Greenaway. Warne. Tiny nursery classic il- 
lustrated with quaint charm that still appeals to children. 
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PICTURE BOOK OF MOTHER GOOSE * Illus. by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Coward-McCann. A useful nursery volume of the best-known 
verses with music and singing games. . 

THE REAL MOTHER GOOSE * Illus. by Blanche Fisher Wright. Rani 
McNally. The most familiar rhymes with brightly colored tradi- 
tional pictures. 

MOTHER GOOSE ° Illus. by Tasha Tudor. Oxford. Seventy-seven of the 
famous verses, exquisitely illustrated. 

THE TALL BOOK OF MOTHER GOOSE * Illus. by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Harper. An unusual size and pictures full of fun and action give 
a new slant to the familiar rhymes. 

JOHNNY CROW’S GARDEN * L. Leslie Brooke. Warne. Inimitable draw- 
ings in a nursery classic of humorous verse about a crow and his 
animal friends. (Also: Johnny Crow's New Garden; Johnny Crow's 
Party.) 

RING ©’ ROSES * Illus, by L. Leslie Brooke, Warne. Nursery rhymes 
with distinctive pictures, gaiety, and humor. 

WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG * A. A. Milne. Illus. by Ernest H. 
Shepard. Dutton. A child’s own thoughts and fancies reflected in 
lilting verses that become part of the family tradition. 

I LIVE IN A CITY * James S. Tippett. Illus. by E. T. Wolcott. Harper. 
A small book of verse with a child’s angle on everyday happenings. 
(Also: I Spend the Summer; I Go A-Travelling. ) 

Now IT's FALL + Lois Lenski. Oxford. The feeling of the season and 
the activities it brings to children in a tiny book of verses with 
warm-toned pictures. (Also: Spring Is Here; On a Summer Day; 
I Like Winter.) 

WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN? Margaret Wise Brown. Illus. by Barbara 
Cooney. Crowell. Perfect collaboration between artist and author 
make an enchanting small book of childlike verses about creatures. 

THE TALE OF CORALLY CROTHERS * Romney Gay. Grosset. Perfect 
nursery tale about a little girl’s doings, in irresistible rhyme. (Also: 
Corally Crothers’ Birthday.) 


CHAPTER y 


THE EARLY READING YEARS (5-8) 


Growing out of the nursery age, say at five or six or seven, children 
are ready for wider reading and listening experiences and journeys 
farther afield. They still enjoy finding in their storybooks familiar 
scenes and people but they are ready now for new discoveries in tales 
about all kinds of creatures, children in faraway lands, and life in 
other times. They love stories about what Mother or Grandmother 
did when she was a little girl, the clothes she wore, and the places 
she saw in what they are pleased to call “olden times.” 


Stories about Children 

Stories of family life, of school days, of children and grownups do- 
ing things the young reader recognizes, appeal because they deal 
with people and events which are or might be a part of one’s own 
life. There is, however, a wide range in the quality of the many such 
books that have become available for this age. The word “everyday” 
need not be taken so literally as to mean prosaic. A dull story in 
which not much happens does not commend itself to young readers 
or listeners merely on the basis that it deals with the familiar. Nor 
does a story necessarily commend itself to this age because of fine 
writing or fine bookmaking. Even at this early stage in their read- 
ing experience, children want a story which moves. They want some- 
thing to happen, and the more the better. 

School scenes enter into many of their stories, and there is a happy 
swing away from the old schoolmarm stereotype to a teacher who is 
human and understanding. Children of this age, just entering the 
school phase of their lives, find reassurance in such warm and satisfy- 
ing stories as Carolyn Haywood’s Betsy and Eddie books (listed in 
Chapter 8 under “Books for Easy Reading”). Here they recognize 
the small details of day-to-day acquaintance with other children. 
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They enjoy reliving happy experiences and may find in the story a 
resolution of those that were not happy. Here they have their first 
encounters with chums and telling secrets, with having clubs and tak- 
ing sides, learning to work out relationships with friends as well as 
foes, learning to take their place alongside of others. Here, too, are 
the beginnings of small adventures for children who in their books 
can be venturesome within the safety of the familiar. 

Now, too, they begin to achieve that wonderful magic of reading 
for themselves—to many, a deeply satisfying skill. This will come 
earlier for some than for others. For their own reading they will need 
simple stories with familiar words—but they will also continue to 
enjoy listening to many stories that are still beyond their beginner's 
skill. 


WAIT FOR WILLIAM * Marjorie Flack. Houghton. Left behind by the 
others, a small boy catches up by riding the elephant in the circus 
parade, in a soul-satisfying picture story. 

ONE MORNING IN MAINE * Robert McCloskey. Viking. The coast of 
Maine is background for a large-size picture-storybook of a little 
girl and her father busy with many activities. 

THE WILD BIRTHDAY CAKE * Lavinia R. Davis. Illus. by Hildegard 
Woodward. Doubleday. On a walk through the woods, Johnny 
finds a birthday present for his friend the Professor. An endearing 
picture story. 

DOWN, DOWN THE MOUNTAIN * Ellis Credle. Nelson. The yearning of 

_ two barefoot children for “creaky shoes,” in a picture tale rich in 
feeling for Southern mountain folk. 

MITTY AND MR. SYRUP * Ruth and Richard A. Holberg. Doubleday. 
Inviting pictures enhance an endearing story of a little country 
girl of the nineties. (Also: Mitty on Mr. Syrup’s Farm.) 

WHEN ABIGAIL WAS SEVEN * Eliza Orne White. Houghton. Lovable 
story of a real family in the leisurely New England of a hundred 
years ago. 

ROGER AND THE FOX * Lavinia R. Davis, Illus. by Hildegard Wood- 
ward. Doubleday. A determined small boy finally sees the fox, in a 
picture story with the feel of all outdoors, 

nus * Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday. A small boy 
learns that his beautiful Norwegian stockings are quite American 
after all. Large colorful lithographs enhance the story. 
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IN MY MOTHER'S HOUSE * Ann Nolan Clark. Illus. by Velino Herrera. 
Viking. Beautiful pictures of Pueblo Indians with poetic text about 
simple animal and family life. 

A BOAT FOR PEPPE * Leo Politi. Scribner. Devout and tender tale of 
fisherfolk on the California coast, richly portrayed in text and pic- 
tures, 

Hansı * Ludwig Bemelmans, Viking. Homey picture in text and color- 
ful sketches of life in the Tyrol as seen through a small boy’s eyes. 

THE PAINTED PIG * Elizabeth Morrow. Illus. by René d’Harnoncourt. 
Knopf. Striking picture book of Mexico in which a gay story car- 
ries the atmosphere. 

Hemi * Johanna Spyri. Adapted by Florence Hayes. Illus. by Erika 
Weihs. Random House. Young adaptation of this tender old 
favorite of a lonely little girl in the Swiss mountains. 

LITTLE PEAR * Eleanor Frances Lattimore. Harcourt. The lively ex- 
periences of a small boy of China tell the way Chinese children 
live, play, eat, behave, and misbehave. (Also: Little Pear and His 
Friends. ) 

MAT AND MANDY AND THE LITTLE OLD CAR * Ruth Simon, Illus. by Lisl 
Weil. Crowell. Jolly family story full of incident. A first chapter 
book for “to be continued” reading. 

THE POPPY SEED CAKES * Margery Clark. Illus. by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Doubleday. All about Andrewshek, his Auntie Ka- 
tushka, the green goose, and other amusing doings. 


` The Real World of Things and People 

The child at this age is becoming aware of a very complex world 
of machinery and mechanics on which his daily existence depends. 
Boys especially are fascinated by books dealing with airplanes, cars, 
trucks, tractors, fire engines, and all sorts of machines at work. The 
means of transportation capture their imagination; any little boy 
can tell you offhand the make of the car speeding by and the type of 
the plane roaring overhead. Little girls are not exempt from this 
interest, though some perhaps are drawn rather to the more feminine 
books about dolls, housekeeping details, and the like. 

Of books about real things the child demands that they be ac- 
curate in detail both in text and picture; the young reader is a careful 
observer and a severe critic, likely to be resentful of adult mistakes. 
A five- or six-year-old is willing to have machinery personified in the 
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manner of Hardie Gramatky’s triumphant small tugboat, Little Toot. 
He is not averse to endowing a fire engine or a tugboat with his own 
emotions and aspirations, and he rejoices in their heroic achieve- 
ments. But such stories must be done with fine artistry and a tongue- 
in-cheek quality of humor. 

For a child of this age, too, the work of the world is a serious busi- 
ness in which he hopes someday to have a part, and it is important, 
therefore, in choosing books of this sort, to make sure they draw a 
clear line between the fantasy of a personified fire engine and the 
realistic job of putting out fires. The seven- and eight-year-old usu- 
ally prefers his straight. 

Not only the things but also the people who do the world’s work 
are important to children in these years. They are discovering the 
relationship of these people to their own lives. The milkman, the 
policeman, the doctor, the postman, the bus driver are characters of 
lively interest at this age. Youngsters see themselves alternately in 
one such role or another, and are curious to learn about work which 
to us appears routine but to them is adventurous and dramatic. 

Stories of the childhood of real persons—the growing up of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the girlhood of Clara Barton—are welcomed by many 
boys and girls who demand a “really true” story. 


THE BIG SNOW ° Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan. Birds and ani- 
mals prepare for the approach of winter, in pictures that reflect 
the artists’ tenderness for creatures of wood and field. 

“HI, MISTER ROBIN!” * Alvin Tresselt. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Lo- 

_ throp. A little boy observes the signs of approaching spring in a 
joyous picture story, richly illustrated to reflect the season. (Also: 
Autumn Harvest.) 

THE GOOD RAIN * Alice E. Goudey. Illus. by Nora S. Unwin. Aladdin. 
The life-giving quality of rain, in city and country, conveyed in a 
decorative picture book. 

THE STORM BOOK * Charlotte Zolotow. Illus. by Margaret Bloy 
Graham. Harper. From the first rumble of thunder to the appear- 
ance of the rainbow, a storm is depicted in rhythmic prose and pic- 
tures, reassuring to children. 

YEAR IN THE CITY * Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Illus. By Tibor Gergely. 
Simon & Schuster. The everyday things of city living in a cheery, 
inexpensive little book. 
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SEVEN LITTLE POSTMEN * Margaret Wise Brown and Edith Thacher 
Hurd. Illus. by Tibor Gergely. Simon & Schuster. Rollicking verse 
and pictures make the story of mail delivery both understandable 
and exciting. An inexpensive book. 

ANDY AND THE SCHOOL BUS * Jerrold Beim. Illus. by Leonard Shortall. 
Morrow. Andy is happy when the day comes to begin school. 
(Also: Country Garage; Country Fireman.) 

THE LITTLE RED LIGHTHOUSE AND THE GREAT GRAY BRIDGE * Hildegarde 
H. Swift and Lynd Ward. Harcourt. Dramatic illustrations ac- 
company the exciting adventures of this proud little lighthouse on 
the Hudson River. 

LITTLE TOOT * Hardie Gramatky. Putnam. Amusing pictures animate 
the adventures of a young and headstrong tugboat which reforms 
in a grand way. (Also: Hercules; Loopy.) 

THE LITTLE HOUSE * Virginia Lee Burton. Houghton. Sparkling pic- 
tures tell how the little house found out what it was like to live 
in the city. (Also: Calico, the Wonder Horse; Maybelle, the Cable 
Car.) i 

THE MAN IN THE MANHOLE AND THE FIX-IT MAN * Juniper Sage. Illus, 
by Bill Ballantine. William R. Scott. Lively story and amusing 
pictures of the workmen who go underground, up telephone poles, 
and everywhere to keep cities and homes going. 

MIKE MULLIGAN AND HIS STEAM SHOVEL * Virginia Lee Burton. Hough- 
ton. Plenty of action when Mike's faithful old steam shovel digs a 
cellar. 

THE BIG BOOK OF REAL BUILDING AND WRECKING MACHINES * George J. 
Zaffo. Grosset. Huge pictures and concise, informative text offer a 
big feast for machine-minded youngsters. (Also: The Big Book of 
Real Airplanes.) 

THE BIG BOOK OF THE REAL CIRCUS * Benjamin Brewster. Illus. by Gail 
Phillips. Grosset. The circus and its folk come alive in a large in- 
formative book of exciting and colorful pictures. 

ALL AROUND you * Jeanne Bendick. Whittlesey House. Attractive in- 
troduction to the workings of the world of nature, answering many 
everyday questions children ask. 

LET'S Go ourpoors * Harriet E. Huntington. Doubleday. Answers in 
clear text and photographs to many questions children ask about 
the world of nature. (Also: Let's Go to the Seashore; others.) 
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PLAYTIME FOR you * Warren G. Schloat, Jr. Scribner. Pictorial sug- 
gestions for activities children can engage in with materials avail- 
able in most homes—on rainy days, in bed, or at odd moments. 


Real People 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, DISCOVERER * Alberta P. Graham. Illus. by 
Janice Holland. Abingdon-Cokesbury. Interesting introduction to 
the famous explorer, from his boyhood to the discovery of America. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN * Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday. 
The many-sided activities of this versatile genius of American life, 
portrayed in fine lithographs and narrative. A handsome and fas- 
cinating book. (Also: Leif the Lucky; George Washington; 
Buffalo Bill.) 

DANIEL BOONE * Esther Averill. Illus. by Feodor Rojankovsky. Harper. 
A distinguished presentation for younger readers, with fine writing 
and pictures. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN * Bella Koral. Illus. by Jay Hyde Barnum. Random 
House. Warm introductory picture-story of Lincoln, from his 
Kentucky boyhood to his election as president. 

THE FIRST ADVENTURE * Elizabeth Coatsworth. Illus. by Ralph Ray, Jr. 
Macmillan. A first introduction to the Pilgrim settlers through the 
true story of a little boy’s adventure. (Also: The Wishing Pear; 
Boston Bells.) 

CHILDHOOD OF GREAT AMERICANS * Bobbs. About seventy separate 
books in this fine series tell stories of the childhood and growing 
up of a wide variety of American men and women who left an 
imprint on our history and culture. Designed for self-reading, 
these are listed in the age grouping 8-12, but some can be read 
to or by a younger reader. 


About Animals and Creatures 

For many children, no family is complete without a pet, so it is 
not surprising that children should like books about animals. At first 
they turn to stories about the more familiar household creatures, 
dogs and cats leading all others in popularity. Barnyard inhabitants 
have a place in their hearts too: horses, cows, and ducks. They find 
it very satisfying when these creatures have an almost personal rela- 
tionship with people in the story, preferably with children. 

As they grow older they are drawn to reading about wild crea- 
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tures in their natural habitat and the domestic relationships within 
animal families: the mother bird caring for her nestlings, the baby 
kangaroo carried in its mother’s pouch. The behavior of the zoo 
animals becomes intriguing too. 

The question sometimes arises whether animal stories for this age 
can safely include the cruelty of nature’s struggle for survival. One 
cannot answer this question with certainty except to say that in a 
society which has cultivated tender feelings for creatures, as ours 
has, it would seem wise to leave these stark details for more mature 
readers, At ten or eleven or twelve, perhaps, such incidents are 
more readily assimilated. The young child is likely to be still too 
closely identified with his animal friends to accept the savage reali- 
ties without pain, This is a question not only of age, either, but of 
temperament: children differ widely in their propensity to suffer 
with the anguish of the defeated, the victims. Some cannot take such 
stories at any age. 

Children like to read about all kinds of creatures, including some 
which adults have learned to look upon as pests—mice, for instance, 
or snakes or toads. We will have to put up with them for the chil- 
dren’s sake, at least in their books, and try not to make our own dis- 
taste evident. Reading about these creatures with our children, we 
may even overcome some of our own prejudices] 

For the younger children in this age group, animals may be real 
or may be part of their fantasy life. Animal stories often cross the 
line into fantasy, folk, and fairy tales, as in Puss in Boots, The Just 
So Stories, and The Story of Babar and many others. But at seven 
or eight the young reader or listener is ready also for realism in the 
animal world. From now on, animals are real, and fantasy is some- 
thing else again. 


A FOR THE ARK * Roger Duvoisin. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop. 
Striking animal pictures, the alphabet being less important than 
the beautiful retelling of the story of Noah. 

SONG OF THE SEASONS * Addison Webb. Illus. by Charles L. Ripper. 
Morrow. Animal and bird lore around the year, told in musical 
prose with chuckling humor in a beautiful book. 

RABBIT HILL * Written and illus. by Robert Lawson. Viking. Touch- 
ing and imaginative story about small animals in a world domi- 
nated by human beings. Exquisite drawings. (Also: Edward, 
Hoppy and Joe.) 
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FARM STORIES * K, and B. Jackson. Illus, by Gustaf Tenggren. Simon 
& Schuster. Stories, verses, and many colorful pictures about chil- 
dren and animals on an old-fashioned farm. 


ONE HORSE FARM * Dahlov Ipcar. Doubleday. A baby horse and a 
` baby boy, born the same day, grow up together in an appealing 
picture book of farm life. 


LITTLE WILD HORSE * Hetty B. Beatty. Houghton. Striking picture 
book about a family in their new farm home, and the gentling of 
a little colt. 


BLACK BEAUTY * Anna Sewell. Adapted by Eleanor Vance. Illus. by 
Phoebe Erickson. Random House. Picture-story adaptation of this 
beloved classic, tenderly told and illustrated for younger readers. 


BLAZE AND THE GYPSIES * C. W, Anderson. Macmillan. A little boy 
and his beloved pony are the center of an exciting story, with real 
adventure and many fine horse pictures. (Also: Blaze and the 
Forest Fire; others) 

MY FIRST HORSE * Will James. Scribner. A well-loved author has writ- 
ten and illustrated this perfect horse-and-boy story for younger 
readers. 

THE PONY THAT RAN AWAY * Elizabeth Hubbard Lansing. Illus. by 
Barbara Cooney. Crowell. A problem pony and lively children on 
a farm combine to make an inviting picture story. (Also: The 
Pony That Kept a Secret; A Pony Worth His Salt.) 

THE PUPPY WHO CHASED THE SUN * Le Grand. Wonder Books. Pride 
goeth before a fall in this joyous little dog story with pictures to 
match. An inexpensive book. 

THE DOG THAT CAME TRUE * Darrell Huff. Illus. by Connie Moran and 
Diana Thorne. Whittlesey House. An imaginary dog is better than 
none for William until he gets a real one in an endearing story. 

BLACK BRUCE * Margaret S. and Helen L. Johnson. Harcourt. Fine 
dog story, exciting, authentic, and well printed for young reading. 
(Also: Tim: A Dog of the Mountains; others.) 

MARSHMALLOW * Clare T. Newberry. Harper. Simple adventure 
story and verse about two of childhood’s favorite pets, exquisitely 
pictured. (Also: Mittens.) 

THE GRAY-NOSED KITTEN * Miriam E. Mason. Illus. by Marie C. Nich- 
ols. Houghton. A kitten nobody wanted finds a little boy with the 
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same trouble, and their companionship blooms. An easy-to-read 
book. 

ONE KITTEN TOO MANY * Bianca Bradbury. Illus. by Marie C. Nichols. 
Houghton. Delectable cat pictures enhance this story of how 
Tabby and Whiskers learn when to be polite and when to assert 
one’s rights. 

LOOKING-FOR-SOMETHING * Ann Nolan Clark. Illus. by Leo Politi. 
Viking. A small Peruvian burro finds what he is looking for in an 
ingratiating story, with pictures reflecting the locale. 

THE BURRO'S MONEY BAG * Margaret Loring Thomas. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. A little Mexican boy finds ways and means to achieve 
his heart’s desire—to buy a burro. 

THE BEARS ON HEMLOCK MOUNTAIN * Alice Dalgliesh. Illus. by Helen 
Sewell. Scribner. Tall tale of the Pennsylvania Dutch country, 
providing suspense as well as chuckles. Unusual illustrations. 

THE BIGGEST BEAR * Lynd Ward. Houghton. Unusually fine drawings 
and brief text tell the tale of Johnny and his friendly bear. 

TIM TADPOLE AND THE GREAT BULLFROG * Marjorie Flack. Doubleday. 
How a tadpole grows into a frog and learns to jump. 

KAROO THE KANGAROO * Kurt Wiese. Coward-McCann. The growing 
up of a young kangaroo on the Australian veldt, in a tender and 
exciting story. 

BLUE BARNS * Helen Sewell. Macmillan. A fatherly gander and seven 
motherless ducklings in an appealing picture story. 

SQUIRRELY OF WILLOW HILL * Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan. 
True story of a baby squirrel who finds a foster home. Fine har- 
mony of text and pictures. 

THE GRAYMOUSE FAMILY * Nellie M. Leonard. Illus, by Barbara 
Cooney. Crowell. A mouse’s-eye view of our world in the lively 
adventures of a wee animal family. Captivating pictures enhance 
an old-fashioned story. 


Fairy and Folk Tales and Other Fantasy 

Despite the controversy that has raged in the past few decades 
about fairy tales, the place of fantasy in the child’s reading is never- 
theless firmly established now, as it has always been. It may take 
modern forms to accord with the times, but the traditional sub- 
stance remains to meet the traditional needs. We may ride in a space _ 
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ship instead of on a magic carpet but the purpose of the trip is still 
the same. ` 

Let us first recognize the fact that there are some children who 
have no use for either fantasy or magic in their stories. These chil- 
dren (boys more often than girls) find it simply a waste of time to 
read about something that “couldn't really happen.” But for large 
numbers of children in these early reading years a fairy tale is still 
a key to enchantment. 

The fairy tale is actually much more than that. It offers escape 
and wish fulfillment, yes. And it provides experiences beyond the 
realm of the possible, wings for the child’s imagining. But over and 
above all this the child discovers in this strange and magical world 
the familiar faces and situations of his own fantasy life. 

This, I believe, is the deeper reason why fairy tales of one sort or 
another have persisted in man’s storytelling in every land since the 
earliest recorded years. The wicked witch is any frustrating person 
who seems to be making life hard for the young reader at the mo- 
ment, The strong or clever rescuer represents the children’s reliance 
on someone more powerful than themselves to lift them out of their 
own engulfing difficulties. The prince and princess are the embodi- 
ment of their romantic wishing. In such magical metamorphoses as 
frog into prince they see fulfilled their own aspiration toward be- 
coming more beautiful or more desired. And the efforts of the fairy- 
tale hero or heroine to accomplish difficult and terrifying missions— 
always, in the end, rewarded—reflect the child’s own efforts to meet 
the challenges of a pretty exacting world. : 

In fairy tales life can be lived nearer to the heart’s desire. Highl 
satisfying to many small readers is the triumph of the commonplace 
little tailor over prodigious bullies, and the defeat administered to 
the dancing sisters by the youngest one of them. The wisdom of the 
spinners of ancient tales in thus glorifying the youngest and littlest 
must be apparent to the adult who reads these tales to young listen- 
ers. How good to know that the handicap of being youngest and 
littlest does not forever preclude victory over enemies and difficul- 
ties! You don’t have to be big and strong, these tales tell their young 
audience. All you need is to be gentle, kind, and pure in heart. 
Cinderella is the prototype of everybody's wishing. 

Psychiatrists are concerned with two possible aspects of this kind 
of fantasy. To begin with, there is the question of whether a too easy 
recourse to escape may discourage the effort required to live in the 
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real world, whether the head inthe clouds still allows for keeping 
the feet on the ground or whether perhaps the child will lose touch 
with reality. And there is the further consideration-of whether such 
easy wish fulfillment via the magic formula will leave children dis- 
couraged with a reality in which achievement cannot be had for the 
wishing. 

The answers to these questions would seem to lie partly in the 
individual child’s needs and his ways of satisfying them, and partly 
in the selection of particular fairy tales. We find among these tradi- 
tional stories some which reward laziness and chicanery and make 
heroes of unsavory characters. In most fairy tales, however, the 
accolade goes to the worthy. The patient prince by diligence or wit 
surmounts the obstacles placed in his path; the peasant lad wins 
the princess by his honesty, kindness, or bravery. These fit into the 
pattern of our most wholesome morality, since they extoll the satis- 
faction of winning by one’s own effort. 

Satisfying, too, is the punishment meted out to cheaters and bul- 
lies. The crash of the great giant with the toppling of Jack’s bean- 
stalk evens the score for most children and wipes out the injustices 
done to Jack and his mother. (The bloodthirsty fe, fi, fo, fum is 
also erased in the happy resolution of the tale.) The fisherman’s wife 
who yearns for finer and finer castles is punished for her greediness 
by losing all, and the fisherman with her for his willing connivance. 

But what of those traditional folk tales whose morality is out of 
step with our thinking today? Little Klaus triumphs through the 
utmost dishonesty, although, to be sure, Big Klaus, his victim, is 
both greedy and cruel. Andersen’s Tinderbox soldier angrily kills 
the witch who has been courteous to him and given him a fortune, 
and cleverly capitalizes on his ingratitude. In Countess d’Aulnoy’s 
The White Cat the youngest son succeeds through favoritism rather 
than by his own effort, although, it is true, he is charming and kind 
to the little White Cat. The Brothers Grimm tell of the wonderful 
fiddler, who repays with dreadful cruelty the animals of the forest 
who come to admire his playing, yet he is protected from their 
revenge and goes off scot-free, with his fine friend the woodcutter. 
In this one there seems no compensating virtue in the hero what- 
ever, unless it be that he makes music; he is a thoroughly bad char- 
acter. 

Shall we eliminate from our children’s reading stories of this kind? 
It would be better, perhaps, to include them and to make use of 
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the questions they raise as springboards for discussion, opportunities 
for the child to explore with his parent the moral issues involved. 
They represent folkways in thinking and behavior that need to be 
clarified for our children. 

In most of these old stories there is the folk toughness and crude 
folk justice of a less sophisticated morality than ours. Children are 
perhaps closer to it and are not so apt to be horrified as we are. 
Thus when the ogre cuts the throats of his own seven children when 
he meant to murder Hop-o’-Me-Thumb and his brothers, the com- 
ment of one seven-year-old listener was, “It just served him right, 
didn’t it?” 

It is their very elemental appeal to the emotions which has kept 
these stories green. They occur in many versions in the folk litera- 
ture of many lands. Efforts to sweeten them do not meet with much 
approval from young listeners. In Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
a Kindly storyteller attempted to soften the impact on her young 
audience by a tender reconciliation between a reformed Queen and 
a forgiving Snow White. This to the children is not justice. It robs 
them of a just and satisfying revenge. This is not what they want 
to have happen in fairy tales, 

Not all children can take the violence of fairy tales, however. To 
some the fantasy is too real, or perhaps comes too close to their 
own fears and anxieties. For example, a child who is vaguely trou- 
bled about something may be deeply upset by the story about the 
Big Bad Wolf and his huffing and puffing—a tale of threat that mir- 
rors his own deepest fears. For others the story may represent only 
the delight of triumph over the wily tormentor. 

To most children the threats are only make-believe, and they like 
to be frightened just a little. But the child for whom these stories 
are hard to bear should be spared them. His reading is to please 
him, not to terrorize him. Tales which frighten him are not for him, 
at least not now, though perhaps later. 

On the other hand, we may be mistaken in the reaction we antici- 
pate from the child. One mother, reading aloud from her own child- 
hood copy of Grimm, found herself very deep in one of the less 
familiar stories, which she had not remembered as quite so full of 
horrifying episodes. By the time the hero, alone in the house haunted 
by goblins, was confronted by half a body falling down the chimney, 
she herself was shaking. But her six-year-old son, to whom she was 
reading, exploded in a guffaw of hearty laughter. To him, it seemed, 
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half a body falling down the chimney was not horrible but very, very 
funny! 

We tend, in any case, to give these traditional folk tales too young, 
or perhaps to give the wrong ones. The height of fairy-tale interest 
comes at eight or perhaps nine. Nor is there any need to accept all 
the traditional tales. Not all are suited to young readers. Some are 
better at nine or ten or eleven, and some we may discard altogether, 
despite their hoary tradition, as sorry tales for any age. There is the 
further fact that the past few decades have ushered in some modern 
fairy tales, many of them excellently geared to today’s children. 
They are not less magical for being enacted in Hyde Park where 
Mary Poppins took her charges, or in the interplanetary traffic lanes 
of space. 

While the background of the traditional as well as the modern 
fairy tale takes children to far places in time and space, the people 
they meet there have the same needs and wishes as their own. 
Whether they travel on Hussein’s magic carpet, down the rabbit hole 
with Alice, or to the Never-Never Land with Peter Pan, the inhabit- 
ants of these strange lands will be familiar to them. Reflecting back 
their own fantasy life, these timeless stories give form and substance 
to their imaginings. 


CHIMNEY CORNER FAIRY TALES * Compiled by Veronica S. Hutchin- 
son. Illus. by Lois Lenski. Putnam. Old favorites well presented 
with inviting illustrations and print. (Also: Fireside Stories.) 

TALES FROM GRIMM * Wanda Gág. Coward-McCann. A happy ren- 
dering of some of Grimm's tales selected for younger children, and 
humorously illustrated. (Also: More Tales from Grimm; Three 
Gay Tales from Grimm.) 

A MERRY-GO-ROUND OF MODERN TALES * Caroline D, Emerson. Illus. 
by Lois Lenski. Dutton. Unusual short stories combining real 
things with imaginary happenings. 

FORTY GOOD-MORNING TALES * Rose Fyleman. Illus. by Erick Berry. 
Doubleday. Modern nonsense and fanciful tales written with a 
whimsical note. (Also: Tea Time Tales.) 

THE OLD NURSE'S STOCKING BASKET * Eleanor Farjeon. Illus. by I. 
Mountfort. Stokes. Notable for their humor, even boys and girls 
who think they should scom fairy tales will enjoy these rollicking 
tall tales. (Also: The Old Sailors Yarn Box.) 
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THE STORY OF HIAWATHA * Adapted by Allen Chaffee. Illus. by Arm- 

Sperry. Random House. Longfellow’s poem of the legendary 

Indian told in prose, with parts of the familiar verse, and striking 
pictures. 

-THE STARS CAME DOWN * Regina J. Woody. Illus. by Rafaello Busoni. 
Harcourt. Delicate story of a modern princess whose wish was 
gratified. 

THE MOST WONDERFUL DOLL IN THE WORLD * Phyllis McGinley. Illus. 
by Helen Stone. Lippincott. When her dream doll comes to life, 
Dulcy learns to accept reality. A story full of enchantment, with 
irresistible pictures. (Also: The Plain Princess; others.) 


prvocenio * Collodi. Adapted by Allen Chaffee. Illus. by Lois Lenski. 
Random House. The beloved story adapted and made gentler for 
younger children, with pictures in gay spirit. 

ora + Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday. Colorful pictures 
and a simple story of a little Norwegian boy and his fanciful ad- 
ventures. (Also: Ola and Blakken.) 

MANY Moons * James Thurber. Illus. by Louis Slobodkin. Harcourt. 
A nonsensical fairy tale contrived by a rare combination of humor- 
ist and artist. 

FIVE GOLDEN WRENS * Hugh Troy. Oxford. Modern fairy tale com- 
plete with all the traditional trappings plus a radio. Humorous 
illustrations. 

WISE House * Robin Palmer. Illus. by Decie Merwin. Harper. Three 
orphan children and their house move to Maine and adventure, 
ably cared for and counseled by a crow, a cat, and a dog. 


Humor, Nonsense, and Whimsey 

- Nowhere in the world of books is there a wider difference between 
the tastes of children and adults than in the realm of humor. This 
is a fact we must face at the outset if we are to succeed in choosing 
books for the children’s fun and laughter. 

True, their appreciation of humor grows through many stages: 
The very young child, as we have seen, wants it crude and obvious 
and elementary, with the accent on the incongruous. At six or seve? 
or eight the child is ready for a bit more subtlety and a lot more 
action. The incongruity has to be hilarious: dragons in the drawing 
room, penguins in the refrigerator. He will chortle, too, over the 
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absurdity and sheer nonsense of Dr. Seuss’s kindly elephant in Hor- 
ton Hatches the Egg. He will enjoy scrambled words and situations, 
weird animals and machines doing odd things, and adults in a state 
of utter confusion. 

We are often surprised at what children find funny, or don’t. They 
are vastly amused by the cruel antics of Max and Moritz in the origi- 
nal Wilhelm Busch tale (forerunner of our comics) which to us 

.seem anything but funny. On the other hand, they may crack not 
even a smile over what is to us the delectable humor of Alice’s en- 
counter with the Queen of Hearts. As a rule Alice in Wonderland 
first appeals to them as fantasy and adventure, and its humor comes 
to them only in a much later reading. Naturally the play on words 
goes over their heads, since they have no wide experience with 
words. We will find it revealing, and fun too, if we reread Alice at 
later stages with our children, to see the dawning appreciation of 
its humorous subtleties. A note to overeager parents: It’s as well not 
to begin reading Alice too early, and definitely not at nursery age. 
Children are never too old for Alice, but they can be too young. 

There is one type of humor which most children do not appreciate 
at all. This is a kind of adult humor which makes fun of the very 
childishness of children. There have been a number of books of this 
kind which are highly amusing to adults; but children do not find 
themselves funny. One such book, a few years ago, appealed espe- 
cially to the reading-aloud impulses of parents. It offered a most 
observant and authentic picture of a lively and inquisitive eight- 
year-old with a propensity for getting himself into difficulties. In 
one family this book was a hilarious read-aloud success with mother 
and father and daughter, aged eleven, who all laughed until the 
tears came. But eight-year-old Tommy, listening with a sober face, 
finally turned rather fiercely to his family, saying, “I don't see what 
you all find so funny.” When we read to children, let's be sure we 
are laughing with them, not at them. 

Lastly there is that fragile kind of humor known as whimsey. To 
many children Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind in the Willows and 
A. A. Milne’s Winnie-the-Pooh are sheer ecstasy. The child who 
loves this kind of humor does so with a passion which has made 
these books immortal childhood favorites. And because they are such 
high favorites, parents sometimes find it baffling when their children 
fail to respond to their reading. The enjoyment of whimsey is not 
universal, either in children or in adults. 
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Some children will come to an enjoyment of this kind of humor 
later than others, some children never. It is wise to wait and present 
it again, when the time seems ripe. But if this is not our child’s dish 
it is not something to weep over. It means merely that he will find 
his laughter in other sources, perhaps in more obvious or more vigor- 
ous comedy. 

Even in illustrations, children’s tastes in humor may differ: for 
some the delectable subtlety of E. H. Shepard, for others the bold 
caricature of Edward Ardizzone. Many enjoy both. 

We have to be prepared, too, for differences in children’s outward 
response to humor. Some will laugh aloud over their books, others 
quietly chuckle, and some will enjoy with solemn faces even the 
most chucklesome bits. It may be that these last are just as amused 
as those who give more visible or audible evidence of their enjoy- 
ment. And if they do not find it funny at all, we need not lose the 
hope that they will discover this source of pleasure as their experi- 
ences widen and appreciations grow. 


GONE Is cone * Wanda Gig. Coward-McCann. Old peasant tale of 
the man who wanted to exchange tasks with his wife and what 
happened when he did. Retold in a small book with amusing illus- 
trations. 

THE FIVE CHINESE BROTHERS * Claire Huchet Bishop. Illus. by Kurt 
Wiese. Coward-McCann, Humorous picture-folk tale in which 
each brother is miraculously saved from the executioner. 

MY MOTHER IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN THE WORLD * Becky 
Reyher. Illus. by Ruth Gannett. Lothrop. Folk humor and warmth 
in a soul-satisfying peasant story, appropriately pictured. 

THE STORY OF BABAR, THE LITTLE ELEPHANT * Jean de Brunhoff. Ran- 
dom House. Adventures of a beloved elephant that has become 
a nursery classic. Grave humor in a large book with delectable 
pictures. (Further adventures in succeeding books.) 

curious czorce * H. A. Rey. Houghton. A curious little monkey has 
hilarious adventures amidst city contraptions. (Also: Curious 
George Rides a Bike; others.) 

MR. NIP AND MR, TUCK * Caroline D. Emerson. Illus. by Lois Lenski. 
Dutton. Two strange, lovable little creatures live a remarkable 
life on the Bay of Fundy. (Also: Mr. Nip and Mr. Tuck in the 
Air; others. ) 
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WINNIE-THE-POOH * A, A. Milne. Illus. by Ernest H. Shepard. Dutton. 
Whimsical and amusing tales of endearing small creatures that 
have become classics of our time. (Also: The House at Pooh 
Corner.) ; 

THE STORY OF FERDINAND * Munro Leaf. Illus. by Robert Lawson. 
Viking. Ludicrous picture tale of a Spanish bull who didn’t want 
to fight. 

AND TO THINK THAT I SAW IT ON MULBERRY STREET * Dr, Seuss, Van- 
guard. Humorous fantasy and nonsense in hilariously funny verse 
and equally comical pictures. (Also: The 500 Hats of Bartholo- 
mew Cubbins; Horton Hatches the Egg; others.) 

ANDY AND THE LION * James Daugherty. Viking. Hilarious pictures 
with brief text tell the story of a little boy who befriends a lion 
and thereby becomes a hero. 

LITTLE TIM AND THE BRAVE SEA CAPTAIN * Edward Ardizzone. Oxford. 
Salty, ludicrous, and dashing picture tale about the adventures 
of a seagoing small boy. (Also: Tim to the Rescue; others.) 

MY FATHER’S DRAGON * Ruth Stiles Gannett. Random House. Humor, 
wit, and fantasy in the rescue of a benevolent dragon. (Also: 
Elmer and the Dragon; The Dragons of Blueland.) 

cocoro + Bettina. Harper. Unusual humorous pictures in a large 
colorful book about an intriguing donkey on the shores of the 
blue Mediterranean. (Also: Cocolo Comes to America.) 

THE HORSE WHO LIVED UPSTAIRS * Phyllis McGinley. Illus. by Helen 
Stone. Lippincott. Country life proved disappointing, and Joey, 
a city horse, was glad to get back to his city haunts. (Also: The 
Horse Who Got His Picture in the Paper.) 

OLD ROSIE, THE HORSE NOBODY UNDERSTOOD * Lillian Moore and 
Leone Adelson. Illus. by Leonard Shortall. Random House, The 
efforts of an elderly horse to be loved by the farmer's family 
make a hilarious tale, with a touch of tenderness, too, and very 
funny pictures. 

THE GooD FRIENDS * Margery Williams Bianco. Illus. by Grace Paull. 
Viking. Humorous escapades of a household of animals who take 
over the farmhouse while their master is ill. 

MR, PLUM AND THE LITTLE GREEN TREE * Helen Earle Gilbert. Illus. 
by Margaret Bradfield. Abingdon-Cokesbury. A quiet shoemaker 
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LITTLE LEO + Leo Politi. Scribner, The artist-author recounts howl 


visits the mayor to save the tree he loves, in a warm and humorous 
story. it 
THE BLOWAWAY HAT * Leone Adelson. Illus. by D. Cunningham. 
Wonder Books. Amusing adventures of a hat and the people va 
chased it. An inexpensive book. 


as a small boy, he brought his Indian costume to Italy, with hilari“ 
ous consequences. 
LENTIL * Robert McCloskey. Viking. A humorous, small-town sun 
with a truly American flavor, well illustrated in large caricatures. 


CHAPTER 8 


PUNO U EIB IS Oe he 
BUSY BOYS AND GIRLS (8-12) 


These are the years, these middle years, when parents begin to 
worry in earnest about their children’s interest in books or lack of it. 
They should be reading now, we think—if not now, when will they 
read? Or maybe they are reading, but surely by now they should 
be reading better books. 

‘Also this is when our control is threatened; we are no longer the 
arbiters of all they see and hear and read. The outside world invades 
their lives, and diversions come in at every door, beckon them from 
every window. Somehow the children now seem too busy even to 
hear us, much less to heed us. The standards of the gang or crowd 
become more important than ours. Our fear is that “habits of read- 
ing”—or of not reading—formed now, may last through life. But will 
they? We have tried to answer this question in Chapter 2. 

There is another side to this picture. For this is the age when 
many interests open up to children, and books feed these interests. 
It is for us to supply them, Children’s reading in these years is likely 
to be as varied as it will ever be, for now they are sampling. It will 
include much of what we are pleased to call trash: “series” books, 
Westerns, mysteries, magazines, and comics. Along with these—or 
perhaps before and after, or sandwiched in between—their investi- 
gations spread out in all directions: adventure in history or fiction, 
lives of real people, heroes of mythology and legend, science fiction, 
sports, information about everything from atoms to airplanes, ants 
to alligators, and stories about animals, especially horses. Poetry 
too—but we will talk about poetry later. Humor, yes, but now it has 
to be more than that, for the humor appeals only when it is inter- 
woven in a lively story, inherent in its characters and situations. 

At this age children still read tales of fantasy and magic. Indeed,, 
as we have noted, eight or nine or sometimes ten is perhaps the very 
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height of the fairy-tale age. They are ready now for the more robust l 
of the traditional stories as well as the modern magic of newer 
ones. 

Now; too, we see, more and more marked, the divergence in inter- 
ests between boys and girls. Girls will accept a gentle story full of 
homely incidents. Boys like it tougher: danger, suspense. Some girls 
do too. Both will read the same animal stories, but boys will hesi- 
tate if the book has a girl as its principal character. In their choice 
of biographies, also, girls will read with equal zest about heroes or ~ 
heroines but boys are less likely to be interested in a girl's exploits, 
even if she has achieved world acclaim. 

With all this variety of interests we would think that selecting 
books for this age would present no problems. On the contrary, we 
must be prepared to find that children of this age are not generally 
inclined to talk freely to adults about their preferences in books, 
any more than about their other concerns. They will return a book 
to the librarian without letting her know that they haven't read it. 
They will try to spare our feelings, when we have missed the boat, 
by the all-covering remark, “I think a younger child would like this 
book.” 

And yet, as we have said, they are reading something—or most 
of them are, To guide their choosing, then, we must know what they 
will read and why. The trick is to know which book to offer to a 
particular child and when to offer it. This isn’t as hard as it may 
seem, for there are easily recognized signposts and, as the lists that 
follow indicate, an infinite variety of books. 


Books for Easy Reading 

The child for whom reading is not yet an easy task can be in- 
trigued into a book only if the story gets under way at once and 
he will stay with it only if it keeps moving. He will be led on 
primarily by a lively desire to know what happens next. 

He will be tempted to begin it at all only if the book we offer 
him looks inviting. For such a child we must find a book that is 
not too thick, is printed in readable type, with lots of wide-open 
spaces between the lines and around them. He will almost certainly 
riffle through the pages—let them be generously larded with pictures — 
and quotation marks! Ý 

There is an unfortunate tendency in some of today’s books to 
confuse “simple” with “dull,” and books for easy reading are all too 
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apt to present a flat story hardly worth the child’s effort to read. 
Only if he finds the contents rewarding—which means exciting or 
absorbing or appealing—and the going not too difficult, will the 
young beginner be tempted into another book and another. By very 
virtue of this ease of reading he is likely to acquire that facility 
which alone can make reading a pleasure and to develop an appe- 
tite for more difficult books. For such children the more literary 
reading experiences may have to wait, and we will have to search 
out lively stories that he will read without coaxing. 


LITTLE OWL INDIAN * Hetty B. Beatty. Houghton. Strong, colorful 
pictures and an exciting story give this authentic Indian tale real 
flavor for young readers. Large clear type. 


JERRY AND THE PONY EXPRESS * Sanford Tousey. Doubleday. A bright 
picture story of pioneer days. Simple narrative in an exciting boys’ 
book, 

RIDING THE PONY EXPRESS * Clyde Bulla, Crowell. How a young boy 
saved the mail—and, incidentally, how the Pony Express operated. 

RAILROAD Cowsoy * Catherine Woolley. Illus. by Iris Beatty Johnson. 
Morrow. Engrossing story of a boy who loves trains—enticing the 
whole family to more train trips. 

THE MATCHLOCK GUN * Walter D. Edmonds. Illus. by Paul Lantz. 
Dodd. Exciting adventure of a young boy who, with an heirloom 
gun, defended his home against an Indian attack. Thrilling pic- 
tures, Inviting to younger readers. 

THE BOY WHO STOLE THE ELEPHANT * Julilly H. Kohler. Ilus. by Lee 
Ames. Knopf. An elephant and a boy run away together in an 
exciting, true-to-life story of old circus days. 

FISHERMAN jopy * Helen Olds. Illus. by Jules Gotlieb. Messner. An 
informative little story about fishing. 

LITTLE EDDIE * Carolyn Haywood. Morrow. Engaging humorous 
story of an inveterate young junk collector, his warm family, and 
his friends, (Also: Eddie and Gardenia; Eddie's Pay Dirt; others.) 

TOO MANY CHERRIES * Carl Carmer. Illus. by Jay Hyde Barnum. 
Viking. The friendly camaraderie of the truck-driving kings of 
the road in a good tale of how young Bill helped his father sell 
the cherry crop. 
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A CAP FOR MUL CHAND * Julie Forsyth Batchelor. Illus. by Corinne 
V. Dillon. Harcourt. A small boy in India attempts to achieve a 
cap by a visit to Bombay in a warm, flavorful story. 

TOO MANY TURTLES + Emma L. Brock. Knopf. Lively, amusing story 
of two small boys with business ambitions. 

HERE suzy] + Verna Hills. Lothrop. Fast-moving adventure in which 
a lively chicken helps two small boys carry out their ambitious 
plans. 

THE HORSE CALLED PETE * Elisa Bialk. Illus. by William Moyers. 
Houghton. A boy’s devotion to his blind horse is rewarded in the 
thrilling climax of this absorbing, easy-to-read story. (Also: Taffy’s 
Foal; Ride "Em Peggy; The Colt of Cripple Creek.) 

HERE COMES KRISTIE * Emma L. Brock. Knopf. Elmer and Einer find 
a wonderful white horse and have happy and amusing adventures 
with her. (Also: Kristie and the Colt; Kristie Goes to the Fair.) 

ELLEN TEBBITS * Beverly Cleary. Morrow. Warm, funny story in 
which two girls eventually become “best friends.” (Also: Henry 
Huggins.) 

SEATMATES * Mary Reely. Illus. by Eloise Wilkin. Watts. Satisfying 
story of friendship between two girls sharing a double seat in 
school. 

“B” Is FOR BETSY * Carolyn Haywood. Harcourt. Lively, natural do- 
ings of girls and boys, in school and at home. (Also: Betsy and 
the Boys; Back to School with Betsy; others. ) 

NOBODY'S pot * Adèle de Leeuw. Illus, by Anne Vaughan. Little. 
Susan Araminta’s adventures begin when she is proclaimed no- 
body’s doll and is left for the trashman. (Also: Patchwork Quilt; 
Blue Ribbons for Meg.) 

SIBBY BOTHERBOX * Mabel Leigh Hunt. Illus. by Marjory Collison. 

_ Lippincott. A sparkling little girl and her imaginary playmate in 
a happy small-town setting. (Also: Little Girl with Seven Names; 
The Double Birthday Present.) 

PAT AND HER POLICEMAN * Frieda Friedman, Illus. by Mary Barton. 

`| Morrow, A\little girl helps her policeman father and learns a great 
deal about Herself in a realistic story full of family and neighbor- 
hood incidenits. (Also: Dot for Short; A Sundae for Judy.) 

THE TREASURE IN} THE LITTLE TRUNK * Helen Fuller Orton. Illus. by 
Robert Bell, ~’ippincott. Pleasant easy-reading story of a family 
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traveling westward over the Mohawk Trail to find a new home, 
a hundred years ago. 


The “Series” Books 

Often children of this age will readily take to books which run 
in series. The repetition of familiar characters, names, and situations 
in another and still another book facilitates reading, not to mention 
the social rewards of swapping with one’s fellows and being “in the 
know.” 

When they think of “series” books children usually mean those 
long lines of stories which follow one another in rapid succession, 
each exactly like the last, except in detail. There are other books in 
series which carry the same characters forward to further adven- 
tures and which at the same time offer real literary values. For some 
reason it seems we do not classify these as “series books,” though 
they have many of the same virtues for the young reader. 

We need not look down our noses at the so-called “series” books, 
however low we may rate their literary worth. There are values here 
for the child which we are apt to underestimate: For one thing, he 
experiences genuine pleasure in meeting again the familiar ac- 
quaintances in each succeeding story. However unlifelike they may 
appear to us, he has invested them with life and he wants to know 
what else happens to them; he wants to share in their further adven- 
tures, The child’s reading of these books is not a waste of his time. 
They often give him his first enjoyable reading experience on his 
own, and once he has had such an experience he is likely to go on in 
search of more. 

Like it or not, the “series” books we have always with us. The 
indefatigable Elsie Dinsmore is dead. But in her place we have 
Nancy Drew. The Bobbsey Twins have supplanted the Little 
Colonel for today’s children. The Rover Boys have grown up and 
out of our children’s lives at last, but each year new heroes step 
into their prankish shoes. The persistence of “series” books cannot 
be accidental. 

Why do Enid Blyton’s adventure tales, which to many parents 
and teachers seem so lacking in merit, keep the children of Britain 
—thousands of them—waiting with their tongues hanging out for 
each new volume? The total of her books published to date is fabu- 
lous and still growing! How can we then dismiss these books as 
unworthy of our notice when we see how thoroughly our children 
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notice them? We will have to admit they must have something to 
lure our children so irresistibly, good readers and poor readers alike. 

One common characteristic of the so-called “series” books seems 
to be a lack of any emotional content or real character development. 
They are all incident. Their background is nebulous. Their charac- 
ters move as in a vacuum. But they do move, That is what seems 
important in all of them. Things happen. 

These books sweep through a group like an epidemic—and like an 
epidemic run their course. Children do outgrow them. Certainly let 
the young readers have this transitory pleasure. The satisfaction 
these books offer seems to be real if not literary. 

At the same time we might well capitalize on this interest by 
offering them other books with more substance, which also come 
in series and have therefore the virtue of bringing back familiar 
friends in each book. A number of these are exceedingly well writ- 
ten, with live and lovable characters, good story, and realistic set- 
tings. These a parent can offer, to catch the interest of the series 
addict, with the confidence that they will give the child much of 
what he enjoys in the hackneyed “series” books in addition to a more 
enriching reading experience. 


FREDDY GOES TO FLORA * Walter R. Brooks. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
Knopf. The happy farmyard animals of Mr. Bean’s farm have 
seriocomic adventures in ludicrous resemblance to their human 
neighbors. (Also: Freddy the Detective; Freddy the Cowboy; 
Freddy and the Space Ship; others.) 

‘THE STORY OF DR. DOOLITTLE * Hugh Lofting. Lippincott. The laud- 
able doctor and his family of animals have endeared themselves 
to countless children. (Also: Dr. Doolittle’s Circus; Dr. Doolittle’s 
Caravan; others.) 


DAVID'S RAILROAD * Catherine Woolley. Morrow. How David estab- 
lished his electric trains in the basement, and how he himself 
became a “solid citizen.” (Also: Two Hundred Pennies; Holiday 
on Wheels.) 

Azor * Maude Crowley. Illus. by Helen Sewell. Oxford. A small 
New England boy to whom the animals speak proves his point 
in a humorous fantasy that has an air of reality. (Also: Azor and 
the Haddock; Azor and the Blue-Eyed Cow.) 


AUGUSTUS AND THE RIVER * Le Grand. Bobbs. Humorous escapades 
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of an irrepressible boy and his unpredictable family traveling the 
Mississippi in a shanty boat, Easy to read, with amusing drawings. 
(Also: Augustus Goes South; Augustus and the Mountains; 
others.) 

sersy-racy * Maud Hart Lovelace. Crowell. The first of a series that 
starts when the two girls are five and takes them through various 
ages to young adulthood in a small Minnesota town. (Also: Betsy- 
Tacy and Tib; Betsy and Tacy Go over the Big Hill; others.) 

THE LITTLE HOUSE IN THE BIG Woops * Laura Ingalls Wilder. Illus. 
by Garth Williams. Harper. The author's vivid reminiscences give 
a warm homey glow to this and the seven successive stories of 
family life and pioneer living in America—a series that has be- 
come a modern classic. (Also: Little House on the Prairie; Farmer 
Boy; On the Banks of Plum Creek; others.) 

THE MELENDY FAMILY * Elizabeth Enright, Rinehart. A most wel- 
come one-volume edition bringing together several stories about 
this lively family. The Saturdays, The Four-Story Mistake, And 
Then There Were Five. (Also: Spiderweb for Two.) 

THE MorFats * Eleanor Estes. Illus, by Louis Slobodkin. Harcourt. 
Humor and fine feeling in a quiet story about the daily life of a 
New Haven family twenty years ago. (Also: Rufus M; The Mid- 
dle Moffat.) 

SWALLOWS AND AMAzons * Arthur Ransome. Lippincott. Real chil- 
dren, a real boat, and real adventures on an English lake and 
in the countryside make lively, believable reading. (Also: Swal- 
lowdale; Coot Club; Winter Holiday; Missee Lee; others.) 

SUSANNAH, A LITTLE GIRL WITH THE MOUNTIES * Muriel Denison. 
Dodd. A little girl’s spirited attempts to become a member of the 
Canadian Mounted Police; a gay story with good Northwest back- 
ground. (Also: Susannah of the Yukon; Susannah Rides Again.) 

THE FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS * Margaret Sidney. Grosset. A warm and 
lively family that has endeared itself to little girls of several gen- 
erations, through many books. 

WHAT KATy pip * Susan Coolidge. Little. A series that has endless 
appeal to girls despite the old-fashioned and somewhat senti- 
mental tone. (Also: What Katy Did at School; What Katy Did 
Next.) 

THE JAPANESE Twins * Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton. One of a series 
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of pleasant and valuable stories with much information about the 
children of many lands. (Also: The Dutch Twins; many others.) 


Family Stories 

For many children, stories about everyday happenings are espe- 
cially satisfying: stories about home life, about brothers and sisters 
and classmates having fun and adventure as well as doing the chores 
that go with living in a family. As they grow toward ten and eleven 
they want the characters in these stories to be real and convincing, 
the plot absorbing, and the incidents based on something more 
challenging than mere frolic and good will. 

There is a tendency, in today’s stories of this kind for children, to 
maintain an aura of sweetness and light. All mothers are good and, 
of course, proficient at cooky baking; all fathers are jolly though 
somewhat abstracted. Sometimes the mother is conveniently dead at 
the start, with the children wholeheartedly surmounting this handi- 
cap in high good spirits with never a dull moment. We find no step- 
mothers in these books and very little stern parental authority. When 
there is a stepmother or, in some cases, a foster mother, there is a 
tendency now to make her a sympathetic mother person. This last 
is all to the good. 

It is quite possible that children do get a certain comfort out of 
this bland and untroubled picture of family life. Perhaps this is the 
way they would like to think life can be. But along with this roseate 
view, it seems to me children also welcome stories which would re- 
flect some of their own real experiences in family living, They want 
to read about fathers and mothers, sisters and brothers and friends 
who have strong feelings toward one another—good or bad—and 
whose ways of thinking and feeling are something like their own. 
An irritable father or a mother occasionally too tired to be patient 
might come nearer the realities of family living as they actually know 
it! We will consider in Chapter 13, “Reading and Children’s Emo- 
tions,” the emotional impact of a more realistic literature for children 
at various ages. Meanwhile there can be no question that children 
do find pleasure in reliving the homey and familiar details of stories 
about ordinary families. 


THE OWEN BOys * Hazel Wilson. Abingdon-Cokesbury. Maine in the 
late 1890s is the setting for this brisk story of real boy escapades. 
(Sequel: Thad Owen.) 
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THIS BOY copy * Leon Wilson. Illus. by Ursula Koering. Watts. Re- 
freshing story of Tennessee boyhood and the wonderful adven- 
tures that almost never stop happening to Cody after his tenth 
birthday. (Sequel: This Boy Cody and His Friends.) 

WINDFALL FIDDLE * Carl Carmer. Illus. by Arthur Conrad, Knopf. A 
boy’s disappointment over a violin acquired with soap coupons 
sets in motion a lively series of adventures and tall tales. 

STRAWBERRY GIRL * Lois Lenski. Lippincott. Moving story of Florida 
settlers at the turn of the century, with emphasis on the flavor and 
feel of American roots. 

ONE HUNDRED WHITE HORSES * Mildred Lawrence. Harcourt. Lively 
adventure in a little girl’s search for white horses in Florida long 
ago. 

MATILDA’s BUTTONS * Mabel Leigh Hunt. Lippincott. What happened 
to a warmhearted little girl of the 1880s when she wore her dress 
with the wonderful buttons. 

vinny APpLEGAY * Ethel Parton. Viking. Vinny comes to New York to 
live with a‘dear old uncle and becomes “lady of the house” though 
she still loves to play with dolls, A story of the 1870s. 

ROLLER skates * Ruth Sawyer. Viking. Parents and children will en- 
joy together this fine story of a childhood in New York in the 1890s, 
with gay and sober moments. 

THIMBLE SUMMER * Elizabeth Enright. Farrar. Life on a modern 
farm in a delightful account of a little girl’s eventful summer. 
THE DOLLS’ HOUSE * Rumer Godden. Viking. This endearing story of a 
refurbished Victorian doll’s house will delight anyone who ever - 

loved a doll. 

TAG-ALONG TOOLOO * Frances Clarke Sayers. Viking. A series of little- 
girl adventures, each complete in itself, full of action and humor. 

SUNSHINE FOR MERRILY * Martha Gwinn Kiser. Random House. Three 
lonely children from the county home are adopted by the town 
spinster, in a warmhearted story. (Also: Roses for Bonny Belle; 
Rainbow for Me.) 

MOUNTAIN BORN * Elizabeth Yates. Coward-McCann. A story of 
sheep farming, sensitively told against a background of warm 
human relations and happy childhood. (Also: A Place for Peter.) 

ALL-OF-A-KIND FAMILY * Sydney Taylor. Wilcox & Follett. True-to- 
life story of a first-generation immigrant family on the lower East 
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Side of New York at the turn of the century. Warm picture of 
family living and traditional Jewish holidays. 

BRIGHT MORNING * Charlie May Simon. Dutton. A sturdy and lovable 
family struggle with poverty and triumph over small-town snob- 
bishness in this cheerful, homey story. 

THE OPEN GATE * Kate Seredy. Viking. A lively city family acquires a 
farm, happy adventures, and a growing understanding of the land. 

TOPHILL ROAD * Helen Garrett. Viking. A city family reluctantly 
moves to the woods and discovers the many rewards of life close 
to nature. 

WINTERBOUND * Margery Williams Bianco. Viking. In the absence of 
their parents four spirited young people manage the farm during 
a Connecticut winter. 

GINGER PYE * Eleanor Estes. Harcourt. A lively family story full of 
incident, including a mysterious stranger. 

BALLET IN THE BARN * Regina J. Woody. Ariel Books. Learning to be 
a ballet dancer is only a part of twelve-year-old Janet’s growing- 
up experiences. 

ROWENA CAREY * Ruth Holberg. Doubleday. Escapades of a plump, 
happy nine-year-old and the ways she contrives for earning money. 
(Sequel: Tomboy Row.) 

yuanrra * Leo Politi. Scribner. A little Mexican-American girl cele- 
brates her birthday at Eastertime in a charming story of Olvera 
Street in Los Angeles. 

THE BASTABLE CHILDREN * E, Nesbit. Coward-McCann. An English 
favorite in which delightful children have highly imaginative ad- 
ventures in everyday life. (Others: The Five Children; The Won- 
derful Garden.) 

LITTLE WOMEN * Louisa May Alcott. Little. Fine, human story of 
the youth of an earlier generation which still has strong appeal 
for today’s young readers. (Also: Little Men; Jo’s Boys; others.) 

MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH * Alice Hegan Rice. Appleton. 
Good cheer mixed with pathos in an old-fashioned story of family 
struggles to make the best of things. 

REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM * Kate Douglas Wiggin. Houghton. 
Experiences of a lively child in the New England home of two 
maiden aunts. An indispensable old favorite among stories for 


girls. 
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The World at Our Doorstep 

Boys and girls of this age reach out toward other children who live 
in strange lands but whose lives are, in the last analysis, not so very 
unlike their own. Their customs and manners, their clothes and 
houses may be different, and children are curious about these many 
matters. But more important than the differences, to young readers, 
are the basic similarities among children everywhere, the relation- 
ships of parents and children and of children with one another, their 
pets, their day-to-day adventures. 

However authentic, the fact that Japanese children eat kneeling 
or that Dutch children wear wooden shoes is not what means most 
to them. They want to share, through their reading, the love of a 
Dutch boy for his dog or the concern of a Japanese girl for the baby 
sister whom she must guard from danger. 

Especially vital to children in America are stories of the courage 
and resourcefulness of young people who have lived through the: 
terrors of war and its aftermath in lands less fortunate than our own. 
The magnificent heights to which children have risen in times of 
crisis, and their desperate adventures in the face of danger, provide 
not only thrilling reading but also reassurance to young readers, in 
this sheltered land of ours, who often feel that children have no part 
in the world’s great events. 


ESKIMO BOY * Pipaluk Freuchen. Lothrop. Superb story of Eskimo 
life—the customs, hardships, humility, and sacrifice—told by one 
who has lived close to it. 

NUVAT THE BRAVE * Radko Doone. Macrae Smith. The absorbing ad- 
ventures of a twelve-year-old Eskimo boy who proves the courage 
demanded by his tribe. 

RICARDO’S WHITE HORSE * Alice Geer Kelsey. Longmans. The young 
son of a Puerto Rican road mender helps transform a balky horse 
into a useful animal in a fine story of this island country. (Also: 
Racing the Red Sail.) 

MY PET PEEPELO * Ellis Credle. Photos by Charles Townsend. Oxford. 
Engaging story of a Mexican mountain boy, his family, his neigh- 
bors, and his pet turkey. 

TREASURE IN THE ANDES * Alfred Lewis. Abingdon-Cokesbury. A 
Peruvian Indian boy achieves his great dream—to study art. 
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AT THE PALACE GATES * Helen Rand Parish. Illus. by Leo Politi. Vi- 
king. A nine-year-old orphan boy of Peru runs away to live pre- 
cariously on the streets of Lima in a colorful and ingratiating story. 


MOCHA, THE DJUKA * Frances Fullerton Neilson. Dutton. Fine human 
relationships between black and white people are part of this ad- 
venture story of the jungles of Dutch Guiana. 


THREE IN THE JUNGLE * Karena Shields. Harcourt. Experiences of an 
American boy, a Mayan boy, and an English girl in a Central 
American jungle make an exciting and fascinating story. 


MAGIC MAIZE + Mary and Conrad Buff. Houghton. An enterprising 
boy finds ways to reconcile the old ways and the new in Guate- 
mala. Colorful illustrations help convey the feeling of the land. 

BALLET SHOES * Noel Streatfeild. Random House. Lively adventure in 
an engrossing story of a little girl in Britain and her training for 
the ballet. (Also: Tennis Shoes; Circus Shoes.) 

PEGEEN * Hilda Van Stockum. Viking. Sensitive picture of the Ireland 
of today in a bright, realistic story of an irrepressible little girl. 
(Also: Cottage at Bantry Bay.) 

AFKE'S TEN * Ninke van Hichtum. Trans. by Marie Kiersted Pidgeon. 
Lippincott. A Frisian family—father, mother, and ten children— 
who are very poor but manage to extract fun out of living. A pro- 
verbial slice of life. 

THE SAUCEPAN JOURNEY * Edith Unnerstad. Macmillan. A large bum- 
bling Swedish family goes a-traveling equipped with whistling 
saucepans and other wonderful items. Swedish prize winner. 

TWENTY AND TEN * Claire Huchet Bishop. Illus. by William Péne du 
Bois. Viking. Thrilling and inspiring story of French children in an 
incident during the Nazi occupation. (Also: Pancakes Paris; All 
Alone.) 

GREEN wacons + Oskar Seidlin and Senta Rypins. Illus. by Barbara 
Cooney. Houghton. Swiss children and a traveling theater troupe 
in a well-blended mixture of melodrama and human kindness. 

NIKO'S MOUNTAINS * Maria Gleit. Scribner, A rebellious French boy, 
sent to Switzerland with a group of war-ravaged children, is led 
to peace and happiness through his wonder and delight in the 
mountains. (Also: Pierre Keeps Watch.) 


THE LEVEL LAND * Dola deJong. Scribner. A brave Dutch family faces 
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war and separation with determination and gallantry. (Sequel: 
Return to the Level Land.) 

ORANGE ON ror * Henrietta van der Haas. Harcourt. Strong, hearten- 
ing tale of the sturdy resistance of Dutch children to the Nazis. 

A NORWEGIAN FARM * Marie Hamsun. Lippincott. A story of simple, 
hearty life in which the pranks of four very real children are re- 
counted with humor and sympathy. (Sequel: A Norwegian 
Family.) 

xmo * Valenti Angelo. Viking. Life in a village among the Tuscan 
hills presented with nostalgic charm in a leisurely story. (Also: 
The Marble Fountain.) 

THE GOOD MASTER * Kate Seredy. Viking. High-spirited Kate goes to 
live with her boy cousin on a Hungarian ranch where she is gradu- 
ally “gentled.” An engrossing story steeped in the atmosphere of 
the land. (Also: The Singing Tree.) 

ALEKO’s ISLAND * Edward Fenton. Doubleday. A boy in war-torn 
Greece finds that his kinship with the past gives him courage and 
hope for the future. A moving story, lit with flashes of humor. 

THE TREASURE TROVE OF THE SUN * M. Prishvin. Trans. by T. Balkoff- 
Drowne. Viking. Two Russian peasant children are the center of a 
story replete with folk wisdom and nature lore. 

LITTLE GIRL FROM THE CITY * L. Voronkova. Little. How a Russian 
war orphan finds a new home and family on a collective farm 
makes an affecting story with realistic human relationships. 

ANABEL’s winpows * Agnes Danforth Hewes. Dodd. Several happy 
years in the childhood of an American girl living in Syria, reflect- 
ing the history, modes, and legends of that ancient land. 

ADVENTURE IN TUNISIA * Dahris Martin. Messner. The color and at- 
mosphere of the Arab world in an exciting sympathetic story full 
of incident and humor. 

ADVENTURE IN PALESTINE * By Judith Ish-Kishor. Ilus. by Margaret 
Ayer. Messner. Exciting adventure, mystery, and warm relation- 
ships in a vivid picture of this much-discussed land. 

Ion Boy * Alden G. Stevens. Stokes. The excitement of the jungle 
and the veldt in the adventures of a young native boy of East 
Africa. 

SU-METS GOLDEN YEAR * Margueritte Harmon Bro. Illus. by Kurt 
Wiese. Doubleday. Chinese village life, with the first gropings 
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toward modern science and education, as seen through the eyes of 
an appealing little girl, her family, and her friends. 

FUJIO * Raymond Creekmore. Macmillan. The lofty volcano, Fuji- 
yama, is background for a boy’s thrilling adventure, told with full 
Japanese flavor and fine lithographs. 


Adventure on Land and Sea 

The appetite for adventure ranks high among children’s—or any- 
one’s—most potent reasons for reading. Time and place may be any- 
where. Young readers of this age readily transport themselves back- 
ward and forward in time and space without benefit of any visible 
means of transportation. 

Some, it is true, prefer their adventure in a familiar setting—city 
or country as the case may be. Others thirst for the sea or for the 
wide span of the heavens, or beyond to unknown worlds. Some like 
to read stories of today about things which conceivably could happen 
to themselves. For others the brave deeds and rugged living of past 
ages have a great fascination, from the half-known life of the ancient 
world to the hardy daring of explorers and pioneers.* 


BROTHER DUSTY-FEET * Rosemary Sutcliff. Oxford. A lively and excit- 
ing story of England in the Middle Ages about a boy running 
away to adventure to join the strolling players. A fascinating pic- 
ture of the period. 

SOME MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD * Howard Pyle. Scribner. 
A somewhat shortened version of this author's classic story of the 
famous outlaw in the England of Richard I. 

ROBIN HOOD's ARROW * Eugenia Stone. Wilcox & Follett. Robin 
Hood's role as protector of the poor is made plausible and appeal- 
ing, seen through the eyes of a ten-year-old lad. (Also: Page Boy 
to King Arthur.) 

PLENTY OF PIRATES * Elisabeth Meg. Putnam. Intrigue and adventure 
in Africa in the days of the Barbary pirates, based on a true inci- 
dent in history. 

THE CHESTRY OAK * Kate Seredy. Viking. A brave young Hungarian 
prince with a great love of horses carries his family’s traditions 
through the Nazi occupation to freedom in America. 

BUSH HOLIDAY * Stephen Fennimore. Doubleday. A ranch in the 
*See also listing of Historical Fiction. 
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Australian bush country is the setting for an American boy’s en- 
counters with a strange new world of thrilling adventure and 
curious wild life. 

LION BOY'S WHITE BROTHER * Alden G. Stevens. Lippincott. Breath- 
taking adventures in the African veldt cement a deep friendship 
between the son of an African chief and a white boy. 

THREE WITHOUT FEAR * Robert C. DuSoe. Longmans. A contem- 
porary story of shipwreck and rescue by resourceful Indian 
children off the California coast. 

ENEMIES IN Icy stRAIT * Margaret E. Bell. Morrow. Exciting story 
about a resourceful boy in Canada and how he helped capture 
two enemies who invaded his father’s cannery. 

BRUCE BENSON: THIRTY FATHOMS DEEP * Frances F. and Winthrop 
Neilson, Dutton. A salvage trip in the Caribbean provides thrills 
and adventure for two boys and highlights a fine father-son re- 
lationship. (Also: Bruce Benson, Son of Fame; Bruce Benson 
on Trails of Thunder.) 

CALL rr COURAGE * Armstrong Sperry. Macmillan. An old Polynesian 
legend is basis for the stirring tale of a boy’s courageous adventure 
in the South Seas. (Also: The Rain Forest; others. ) 

WHERE away? ¢ Anne Molloy. Illus. by Joshua Tolford. Houghton. 
High adventure in the 1880s when a boy and girl stowed away on 
a sailing vessel. 

ARROW FLY HOME * Katharine Gibson. Longmans. Exciting tale of 
two young white captives who return to their own people after 
being reared in friendship by Indians. 

THE sMUGGLER’s SLOOP * Robb White. Little. Melodramatic sea ad- 
ventures made plausible and exciting in a story of intrepid children 
on the Caribbean, Appealing to both boys and girls, (Also: Three 
against the Sea.) 

RED sarts To capri * Ann Weil. Viking. The discovery of the Blue 
Grotto in Capri makes a fascinating tale. 

SAWDUST IN HIS SHOES * Eloise Jarvis McGraw. Coward-McCann. The 
sounds and smell of the circus are in this absorbing story of a boy 
who was born to the tanbark. 

ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN ON THE River! * Carol Ryrie Brink. Macmillan. 
The teeming river life of the Seine is an undercurrent in this ab- 
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sorbing tale of a French orphan boy and his search for river 
thieves. 

SIZZLING PAN RANCH * Lee Wyndham. Crowell. A lovable old man 
and his camel take a hand in the family affairs of the new arrivals 
on a California desert ranch. 


HANS BRINKER, OR THE SILVER SKATES * Mary Mapes Dodge. Scribner. 
A classic story of Holland, with much information about its life 
and people in a compelling tale. 


THE NURNBERG STOVE * Ouida (Louise de la Ramée). Macmillan. 
Quaint old story of a boy whose simple devotion to the stove of 
his family’s homestead led to adventure and royal favor. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE * Daniel Defoe. Illus. by Jay Hyde Barnum. Ran- 
dom House. The famous story of shipwreck and resourceful living 
on a small island adapted for younger readers and attractively 
presented with dramatic illustrations. 


People and Events of the Past: 
Historical Fiction and Biography 

The fascination of things which really happened draws some chil- 
dren to stories of adventure in the past. The doing of great deeds is 
for some boys and girls more satisfying if they know that the doer 
really lived and breathed and is remembered. This same attractionis 
perhaps what draws them to reading chronicles of the lives of men 
and women who have achieved a place in history. In their struggles _ 
to surmount the difficulties of their own time, the young reader finds 
the immense satisfaction of hero-worship plus the challenging 
thought: “Maybe someday I, too, will do great deeds that will be 
written down for other people to read about.” W 

Both history and biography are more significant to our young 4 
people in books in which the past illuminates the present. The effects 
of Columbus’ discoveries on our world today, the impress on our 
thinking of William Penn’s journey for religious freedom, the impli- 
cations for all of us of Lucretia Mott's efforts to overcome the ob- 
stacles in the path of women of another day—these throw light for 
the young reader on the world he lives in. a 

We have today a wealth of historical chronicles which are neither 

nor dull but exciting and vigorously written as well as authen 

tic. Such books give the young reader not only a vision of past glory 
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but also a clue to how his present world grew out of the past, and a 
sense of his own belonging and continuity. 

There is a place, too, in the reading of this age for historical fiction, 
in which boys and girls may happily relive the life of children in 
another day. Such stories, when they are well authenticated, not 
only offer the young reader a reflection of the attitudes and ways of 
life of an earlier day but fill in for him the homely details of day-to- 
day living which give him a feeling of orientation in time and place. 


Historical Fiction 

PADDLE TO THE SEA * Holling C. Holling. Houghton. A tiny canoe 
launched by an Indian boy travels from Lake Superior through 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. Fascinating pageant of 
geography. (Also: Tree in the Trail; Seabird; Minn of the Mis- 
sissippi.) 

THE GIFT OF THE RIVER * Enid La Monte Meadowcroft. Crowell. The 
story of Egypt made realistic in an easy-to-read narrative. 

LEIF ERIKSSON: FIRST VOYAGER TO AMERICA * Katherine B. Shippen. 
Harper. The Vikings and their customs presented in a glowing 
account. 

DRAGON PROWS WESTWARD * William H. Bunce. Harcourt. Fast-moy- 
ing and deeply thrilling account of a Viking lad and his Indian 
friends in Leif Eriksson’s Vineland. 

A BOY OF THE LOST CRUSADE * Agnes Danforth Hewes. Houghton. 
How a little French boy in the Children’s Crusade in the thirteenth 
century went in search of his father, who was fighting the Sara- 
cens. 

HE WENT WITH MARCO POLO * Louise Andrews Kent. Houghton. A 
vivid, colorful account of Marco Polo’s life, his fabulous travels and 
adventures in the court of Kubla Khan. (Others: He Went with 
Christopher Columbus; He Went with Vasco Da Gama.) 

THE BEGGAR'S PENNY * Catherine C. Coblentz. Longmans. Three chil- 
dren play a decisive part in the siege of Leyden in the sixteenth 
century. Though of different faiths, they are united in their patriot- 
ism. 

PILGRIM KATE + Helen Fern Daringer. Harcourt. The brave spirit of 
the times is caught in this story of a courageous Separatist family, 
who escape to Holland to find religious freedom. 

SACHIM Bmp * Gertrude Robinson. Dutton. A graphic picture of 
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Indian life in colonial Maine in a thrilling and well-written yarn. 
(Sequel: Robeen.) 

MR. REVERE AND 1. Robert Lawson. Little. The events that sparked 
the Minute Men in our Revolution, as recounted by Paul Revere’s 
horse; witty and exciting with effective historical flavor and amus- 
ing drawings. (Also: Ben and Me.) 

SYBIL LUDINGTON’s RIDE * Erick Berry. Viking. Thrilling account of a 
plucky girl’s ride to save her neighbors from the British. Authentic 
historical details of Revolutionary times. 

AWAY GOES SALLY * Elizabeth Coatsworth. Illus. by Helen Sewell. 
Macmillan. A little girl’s adventures in New England of 1800, in 
a story full of the sturdy good sense of farmer folk. 

THEE, HANNAH! + Marguerite de Angeli. Doubleday. A charming, 
alive tale of long ago, of two little Quaker girls, their daily life, 
customs, and adventures. Fresh and artistic illustrations. (Also: 
Henner’s Lydia; Skippack School; Copper-Toed Boots; others.) 

TEE TURNSPIT DOG * Maria Leach. Illus. by Winifred Bromhall. Alad- 
din. Colonial days in America seen through the life of a little girl 
and her pet. Rhythmic prose, beautifully printed for easy reading. 

CAROLINE AND HER KETTLE NAMED MAUD * Miriam E. Mason. Illus. by 
Kathleen Voute. Macmillan. A copper kettle proves to be “better 
than a gun” for a little girl’s adventuring in pioneer Michigan. 

THE WILLOW WHISTLE * Cornelia Meigs. Macmillan. Fine tale of chil- 
dren sharing in our country’s pioneering in the opening of the 
West. (Also: Wind in the Chimney; The Covered Bridge; others.) 

carco susa + Rachel Field. Macmillan. A distinguished colonial 
story in which legend and ballad, Indians and pioneers are woven 
into a well-sustained plot. 

JOURNEY CAKE * Isabel McLennan McMeekin. Messner. A saga of the 
Wilderness Trail to Kentucky in 1794, with a fine portryal of a 
great and loyal free Negro servant. (Also: Juba’s New Moon.) 


BY WAGON AND FLATBOAT * Enid La Monte Meadowcroft. Crowell. 
The daily life and adventures of a pioneer family moving from 
central Pennsylvania to Cincinnati in 1779. 

CAPTIVE OF THE DELAWARES * Evelyn Nevin. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
Sensitive story of a lonely, rebellious Quaker girl who learned to 
live with and love her Indian captors. 
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THE LONG HUNT * Charlie May Simon, Dutton. Indian adventure in 
a thrilling tale of a boy’s search for his soldier-father. 

YOUNG MR. MEEKER * Miriam E. Mason. Illus. by Sandra James. 
Bobbs. A pioneer trek in 1852 awaited the birth of the baby whose 
unique leadership as “Young Mr. Meeker” lightened the burdens 
of frontier life. Real adventure in an easy-to-read book. 

HELLO, THE BOAT! ° Phyllis Crawford. Illus. by Edward Laning. Holt. 
A lively tale of river life on the Ohio in the early 1800s with force- 
ful illustrations. 

Two Locs crossinc * Walter D. Edmonds. Illus. by Tibor Gergely. 
Dodd. A boy’s steadfast striving to free his family from want and 
ill repute makes a deeply moving story of the 1830s. A fine book. 

JOHNNY TEXAS * Carol Hoff. Illus. by Bob Myers. Wilcox & Follett. 
A German family’s settlement in Texas in 1833 makes a colorful, 
absorbing story with vivid pictures of pioneer America. 

TANSY FoR sHORT * Ruth Langland Holberg. Doubleday. An irrepres- 
sible little girl in a pioneer Norwegian-American community is 
the heroine of a perceptive and humorous story. 

CADDIE woopLawNn * Carol Ryrie Brink. Macmillan. In Civil War 
days Wisconsin was on the frontier and this fine story of home- 
steading is built out of reminiscences of the author's grandmother. 
(Also: Magical Melons.) 

Lucky year * Dorothy Aldis. Rand McNally. Spirited story of an 
Indiana farm boy and girl a hundred years ago, and how a small 
town’s “lucky year” culminated in a wonderful concert by Jenny 
Lind. ; 

THEY CAME FROM SWEDEN * Clara Ingram Judson. Houghton. Vital 
story of the Americanization of a pioneer Swedish family that is at 
once fascinating reading and excellent Americana. (Others in this 
series, They Came From, describe various immigrant groups. ) 

STEAMBOAT souTH * Madye Lee Chastain. Harcourt. Action and 
charm in the story of a twelve-year-old girl traveling on a Missis- 
sippi steamboat in 1861. 

BY SECRET RAILWAY * Enid La Monte Meadowcroft. Crowell. Absorb- 
ing tale of the Underground Railroad in pre-Civil War days, and 
of the devoted friendship of two boys, one Negro, the other white. 

GROWING UP WITH AMERICA, AN ANTHOLOGY * May Lamberton Becker. 
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Lippincott. Collection of stories, showing youth's part in the 
growth of America, in a fascinating patchwork quilt of varied 
backgrounds. 


Biography 

AMERICA’S ETHAN ALLEN * Stewart Holbrook. Illus. by Lynd Ward. 
Houghton. Rousing account of the Green Mountain Boys and their 
part in our Revolution. A beautiful book. 


AMERICA’S PAUL REVERE * Esther Forbes. Illus. by Lynd Ward. 
Houghton. A famous life and great American story memorably 
presented in vivid prose and thrilling pictures. 


THAT LIVELY MAN, BEN FRANKLIN * Jeanette Eaton. Morrow. A folksy, 
exhilarating tale about the life and times of our first American 
statesman. 

POOR RICHARD * James Daugherty. Viking. A fascinating, human 
presentation of Franklin—the man, his times, and his many-sided 
contributions to his country. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON * Clara Ingram Judson, Illus. by Robert Frank- 
enberg. Wilcox & Follett. America’s beginnings, with its triumphs 
and hardships, unfold in this attractive biography, in a handsome 
book. (Also: Thomas Jefferson; Abraham Lincoln; Theodore 
Roosevelt. ) 


FIGHTING FRONTIERSMAN: THE LIFE OF DANIEL BOONE * John Bakeless. 
Illus. by Edward Shenton. Morrow. The settlement of Kentucky 
and wars with Indians, in a thrilling tale of moving human ex- 
periences. 


RESTLESS JOHNNY: THE STORY OF JOHNNY APPLESEED * Ruth Langland 
Holberg. Crowell. The moving story of Jonathan Chapman, who 
was inspired to plant apple orchards near pioneer cabins. 

ANDREW JACKSON * Genevieve Foster. Scribner. Fine “initial biogra- 
phy” of the impetuous, indomitable “Old Hickory,” his boyhood, 
later career, and years as President. (Also: Abraham Lincoln; 
George Washington.) 

KIT CARSON, MOUNTAIN MAN * Margaret E. Bell. Illus. by Harry 
Daugherty. Morrow. This adventurous pioneer guide and Indian 
fighter in a vivid biography. 

LUCRETIA MOTT, GIRL OF OLD NANTUCKET * Constance Buel Burnett. 
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Bobbs. One of an excellent series of more than seventy easy-to- 
read biographies depicting the childhood and background of 
famous Americans from Pocahontas to Franklin Roosevelt. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN * Jeanette Covert Nolan. Illus. by Lee Ames. 
Messner. Well-known incidents are combined here with insight 
and compassion to form a distinguished record of Lincoln's life. 

NANCY HANKS OF WILDERNESS ROAD: A STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
MOTHER * Meridel Le Sueur. Illus. by Betty Alden. Knopf. Beauti- 
ful singing prose distinguishes this biography, adding much to our 
understanding of Lincoln himself. 

CLARA BARTON * Mildred Mastin Pace. Scribner. Authentic American 
history in a swift-paced young biography of the founder of the 
Red Cross. 

HAYDN, THE MERRY LITTLE PEASANT * Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deu- 
cher. Illus. by Mary Greenwalt. Dutton. Intimate story of the 
boyhood of this great musician with simple scores of his early 
compositions. (Also: Mozart the Wonder Boy; Frederic Chopin, 
Son of Poland; others.) 

THE THREE HANSES * Julian David. Little. Illuminating modern novel 
of the young dreamer, Hans Christian Andersen, his friends, and 
his time. 

BENJAMIN WEST AND HIS CAT, GRIMALKIN * Marguerite Henry and 
Wesley Dennis. Bobbs. The childhood of the father of American 
painting, rich in details of Quaker life and full of humor. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW * Catherine O. Peare. Illus. by 
Margaret Ayer. Holt. Fine illustrations enhance the delight of this 
serene and beautiful story of our loved “children’s poet.” 

THE LIFE OF AUDUBON * Clyde Fisher. Harper. An understanding 
biography, written by a naturalist and profusely illustrated with 
Audubon prints, many in color. 

THE STORY OF THOMAS ALVA EDISON * Enid La Monte Meadowcroft. 
Grosset. Inspiring biography with special emphasis on Edison's 
earliest experiments and evidence of genius. 

THE MAN WHO CHANGED CHINA: THE STORY OF SUN YAT-SEN * Pearl 
Buck. Random House. One of an outstanding series of “Land- 
mark” and “World Landmark Books,” presenting in readable, at- 
tractive form, historic episodes and people who contributed to 
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American and world development. (Also: Alexander the Great, 
by John Gunther; George Washington Carver, by Anne Terry 
White, and many others by distinguished authors.) 


THE REAL BOOK ABOUT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT * Eve Merriam. Garden 
City. One of a series of Real Books about outstanding personalities 
in our country’s history and development. Readable, lively, and 
invitingly printed. 

GREAT MEN OF MEDICINE * Ruth Fox. Random House. Authentic 
science skillfully presented in sparkling short biographies of vital 
personalities. 

TEN BRAVE MEN: MAKERS OF THE AMERICAN WAY * Sonia Daugherty. 
Illus. by James Daugherty. Lippincott. Decisive moments in the 
lives of great Americans who shaped this nation’s destiny, vividly 
picturing their times. 


School and Sports Stories 


Sports stories are, of course, perennial favorites with many boys, 
and with some girls too. For some a particular sport—baseball or 
football, perhaps—holds the center of the stage, at least for a while. 
For others a story of any sport is welcome, just as long as it moves at 
a fast pace. Whether or not the young reader is really a sports 
participant, in the story he wants to be right in there pitching. 

Naturally a good number of sports books pour from the presses 
each year. Many are merely of the “’ray, team!” variety, with never 
a dull moment. But some are being written by well-informed sports 
writers who know the human side of the game and whose convincing 
characters and plots reveal the deeper interpersonal relations that 
go with sports, 

Many parents ask what has become of those merry, old-fashioned 
boarding-school stories which were once so popular. For some 
reason, not quite clear, stories which revel in the sheer delight of 
being away at school seem to have disappeared completely from 
American children’s books. Perhaps it is because in this country 
“going away to school” now seems more to be associated with college 
age—and also because the high school right in town now offers so 
much more lively activity than it once did. Whatever the reason, 
most of today’s school stories have to do with junior and senior high 
school life as it is actually lived by thousands of ordinary boys and 
girls in towns and cities across America. 
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Most of the school stories today revolve about sports—high school 
athletics or the college team—with other school and social activities 
taking second place. Occasionally, too, they deal with budding ro- 
mance, often connected with the sports participants, but this is more 
usual in books for a later reading age. At this age boys especially will 
have nothing to do with romance, although girls are already some- 
what curious. Sports seem to be a comfortable meeting ground for 
both, with the accent on the male. 


THE SCHOOL BELL RINGS * Evelyn Sickles. Scribner. Short stories, lively 
and humorous, and with a wealth of information about the schools 
of early America. 

THE SCHOOL TRAIN * Helen Acker. Illus. by Janet Smalley. Abelard. 
Two resourceful boys in the Canadian north woods fight against 
odds of isolation and many hazards to win adventure and school- 
ing. 

GINNIE AND GENEVA * Catherine Woolley. Morrow. Comfortable 
school and home story about little girls learning to understand 
each other. (Also: Schoolroom Zoo; others.) 

THE MUDHEN * Merritt Parmelee Allen. Longmans. A good school 
story with a slightly impossible hero performing amusing wonders 
in an atmosphere of good sportsmanship. 

THE NEW Boy * Mary Urmston. Doubleday. A boy's adventures and 
adjustments in a new school, winning friends and leadership. 


A TOUCHDOWN FoR Doc * Marion Renick. Scribner. Ups and downs of 
a young school team, in an entertaining story, with complete rules 
for six-man football. (Also: Mickey's Football Team; Jimmy's Own 
Basketball; The Heart for Baseball.) 

TREASURE AT FIRST BASE * Eleanor Clymer. Dodd. A happy combina- 
tion of history and baseball in an unusually entertaining and read- 
able mystery yarn. 

‘THREE-AND-TWO PITCHER * Colin Lochlons. Crowell. A boy achieves 
his ambition to play on an American Legion junior team. (Also: 
Squeeze Play; Stretch Smith Makes a Basket; others. ) 

THE BASE-STEALER * M. G. Bonner. Knopf. Lively baseball story 
centering in New York's Police Athletic League—the boys’ PAL. 
(Also: Dugout Mystery.) 
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YOUNG READERS’ BASEBALL STORIES * Charles Coombs. Lantern Press. 
Five lively, easy-to-read stories, admirably printed for younger 
enthusiasts. 

YOUNG READERS’ SPORT STORIES * Edited by David Thomas. Lantern 
Press. Ten stimulating sports stories with a basic theme of fair 
play. Exciting and not preachy. 


Mystery Tales 

That certain pleasure which many of us have in unraveling a 
mystery or in being party to its unraveling is probably the same 
motive which sends many children to mystery stories. There are few 
children who don’t love a mystery. 

Like most adults, they are not very demanding of their mystery 
stories. They do not insist that the solution shall be fully logical or 
the characters altogether believable. They do, however, ask that 
the plot be fast-moving and exciting and that the final denouement 
be worth the effort they have put into the reading. To agonize 
_ through the travail of the characters only to find that it’s all been 
about a trivial secret which Grandma knew in the first place is hardly 
rewarding. 

There is, however, an increasing supply of good mystery stories 
for young people, wherein characters, locale, and plot take their 
young readers seriously, and the game is worth the candle. At this 
age children want to feel like detectives, along with the children in 
the book. For this reason they generally prefer believable youthful 
amateurs to professional detectives. 

Most children are willing that these stories should be a bit scary, 
as long as the frightening element is satisfactorily resolved. Ghost 
mysteries and weird stories are expected to explain themselves at 
last in real rather than ghostly terms. 

One element which is usually omitted from the general run of 
mysteries intended for this age is violence and murder, a fact which 
may explain why many of these readers turn to crime stories in 
paper books and the comics. Apparently, however, they do also enjoy 
the milder puzzles their juvenile mysteries give them to solve. They 
like to have a villain, but he need not be a criminal. In one of the 
best of all mystery stories for this age, Hans Brinker, or the Silver 
Skates (listed on p. 112), solution of the mystery hinges on a wrong- 
ful act eventually righted by a villain who was not a blackguard. 
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THE HOUSE IN HIDDEN LANE * Augusta Huiell Seaman. Doubleday. A 
readable mystery story for girls, with good plot and sustained in- 
terest. (Also: Brass Keys of Kenwick; The Figurehead of the 
Folly; others.) 

TREASURE MOUNTAIN * Evelyn Sibley Lampman. Doubleday. Two 
modern Indian children search for hidden treasure and learn to 
understand their people's beliefs, pride, and dignity. (Also: Cap- 
tain Apple's Ghost; others.) 

THE GREEN GINGER JAR: THEY CAME FROM CHINA * Clara Ingram 
Judson. Houghton. Chicago’s Chinatown in an absorbing story of 
a boy and girl whose growing Americanization is in conflict with 
the Old World traditions of their elders. A thread of mystery adds 
to the interest of a fine book, one of a series on various immigrant 
groups. 

THE INVISIBLE ISLAND * Dean Marshall. Dutton. The fun of a desert 
island combined with safety at home in a humorous and adven- 
turesome mystery tale. 

SANby’s spurs * Lavinia R. Davis. Doubleday. A summer vacation in 
Virginia provides a story for devotees of horses and mysteries. 

THE ISLAND OF DARK woons * Phyllis A. Whitney. Westminster Press. 
Modern youngsters solve a colorful mystery of old Staten Island's - 
past. (Also: The Mystery of the Gulls.) 

ELEPHANT Toast * T. Morris Longstreth. Illus. by Herman Fay, Jr. 
Macmillan. A circus elephant adds to the mystery, adventure, and 
humor in a boys’ camp in Maine. 

BOY OF THE PYRAMIDS * Ruth Fosdick Jones. Illus. by Dorothy Bayley 
Morse, Random House. Authentic picture of Egypt at the time of 
the building of Khufu’s pyramid, woven into a good mystery. 

THE ROMAN MOON MYSTERY * Jay Williams. Oxford. Rome in early 
Christian days, its pomp and its cruelties, and a good mystery. 
(Not for the squeamish. ) 

THE HOUSE OF THE SWAN * Elizabeth Coatsworth. Macmillan, A 
flavorful mystery full of shudders and unpredictable developments 
in a French village. 

HOLLY HOTEL + Elizabeth Kyle. Houghton. Exciting present-day 
mystery involving four young people in Scotland. (Sequel: Lost 
Karin.) 

SWORD OF A WARRIOR * Jean Bothwell. Harcourt. Colorful picture of 
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old and modern India in a mystery involving a silversmith’s young 
apprentice. 

THE SECRET OF THE PORCELAIN FISH * Margery Evernden. Random 
House. Adventure and mystery in ancient China in a fine story 
of a potter's apprentice. (Also: The Runaway Apprentice.) 

DARK HOUSE ON THE Moss * Constance Savery. Longmans. A distin- 
guished mystery story with excellent characterization, set in the 
treacherous marshes of Yorkshire. 


WISHING WATER GATE * Elinor Lyon. Coward. Four English children 
spend an exciting summer holiday and solve the mystery of an 
underground water gate, in a story full of suspense and action. 

EMIL AND THE DETECTIVES * Erich Kastner. Trans, by May Massee. 
Doubleday. A humorous prewar detective story with a boy hero, 
successfully translated from the German. 


THE SECRET GARDEN * Frances Hodgson Burnett. Lippincott. A tender 
and intense mystery involving children and a hidden garden, An 
old favorite still loved by children today. 


Humor—Louder and Funnier 

Humorous stories are still high favorites at this age for most 
young readers, and the more hilarious the better. Boys and girls 
getting themselyes enmeshed in funny predicaments with amazing 
results, adults conducting themselves in odd ways, machinery going 
awry, or animals behaving in seriocomic likeness to humans, all offer 
the stuff of laughter. Bits of humor spice many of the stories listed 
elsewhere in this book; but certain tales seem especially made to 
tickle the funny bone of the young reader of this age. 


HOMER PRICE * Written and illus. by Robert McCloskey. Viking. 
Preposterous happenings in a small town, aided and abetted by 
resourceful Homer and his friends. Hilarious illustrations. (Also: 
Centerburg Tales.) 


HERBERT * Hazel Wilson. Illus. by John N. Barron. Knopf. The ridicu- 
lous escapades of a small boy in a small town. 

THE RELUCTANT DRAGON * Kenneth Grahame. Illus. by Ernest H. 
Shepard. Holiday. A poetic dragon, a boy, and St. George in a 
delicious fantasy told and pictured with inimitable humor. 


POO-POO AND THE DRAGONS * C. S, Forester. Illus. by Robert Lawson. 
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Little. A slyly humorous fantasy, by the author of Captain Horn- 
blower, of dragons who make themselves at home in a sensible 
household. Fun for adults too. 

HOMER THE TORTOISE * Margaret J. Baker. Whittlesey House. A schol- 
arly tortoise becomes the friend and adviser of three delightful 
little English girls. A witty and engaging tale. 

HONK THE MOOSE * Phil Stong. Illus, by Kurt Wiese. Dodd. Humor- 
ous tale of small-town boys and a sad-eyed moose, their unlimited 
and embarrassing guest. (Also: Captain Kid's Cow; High Water.) 

MICKEY THE HORSE THAT VOLUNTEERED * Carl Glick. Whittlesey 
House. Hilarious tale of a wild horse who adopted a cavalry 
company and joined the U. S, Army. (Also: Mickey Wins His 
Feathers.) 

SQUIRREL HoTEL * William Péne du Bois. Viking. Tongue-in-cheek 
humor and beautifully detailed illustrations make this delightful 
tale a book of distinction. (Also: The Great Geppy.) 

PIPPI LONGSTOCKING * Astrid Lindgren, Trans. from the Swedish by 
Florence Lamborn. Viking. Preposterous adventures of a girl who 
lives with a horse and a monkey (without grownups) and can 
always conjure up unheard-of things to do. 

MR. TWIGG’s MISTAKE * Robert Lawson. Little. Superactive vitamins 
project a family and their pet mole into hilarious adventures in this 
superfantasy, 

SHOOT FOR A MULE ° Elizabeth H. Lansing. Crowell. Eleven-year-old 
Jeb rescues a mule from drowning and wins him for his own in 
a shooting match with the meanest man in the Kentucky hills. 

SPACE SHIP UNDER THE APPLE TREE * Written and illus. by Louis 
Slobodkin. Macmillan, Humorous tall tale of exploration by Marty, 
Junior Scientist Explorer from Martinea, by a master of this kind 
of nonsense. (Also: Bixxy and the Secret Message.) 

MISS PICKERELL COES TO MARS * Ellen MacGregor. Illus. By Paul 
Galdone. Whittlesey House. Hilarious story about a trip to Mars in 
a happy combination of nonsense and good science. (Also: Miss 
Pickerell and the Geiger Counter; Miss Pickerell Goes Under 
Sea.) 

GIGGLE Box * Selected by Phyllis Fenner. Knopf. Illus.by William 
Steig. Rib-tickling humor and gay drawings are common ingredi- 
ents of this happy collection of stories. (Also: Fun, Fun, Fun.) 
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(Other humorous stories for this age are listed in Chapter 14, “On 
Reading Aloud in the Family.”) 


Horses and Cowboys 

To judge by the number of books being written about them, 
horses are a boy’s best friends, and a girl’s too. While horse stories 
are also welcomed by younger readers, horse lovers of this reading 
age want them much more exciting than the mild, tender tales that 
satisfied them earlier. 

Horses now must be thrilling as well as lovable. They demand 
an element of suspense and danger as, for example, the hunting 
and gentling of a wild colt. For the young reader the horse is en- 
dowed with human emotions which give depth of feeling to a close 
bond between horse and master, whether boy or girl. 

Stories of ranch life—so-called Westerns—combine the satisfactions 
of the young readers’ love of horses with the lively activities of the 
people charged with their care and breeding, and often impart con- 
siderable information about both. 


BOY ON HORSEBACK * Lincoln Steffens. Harcourt. The famous writer's 
recollections of his boyhood, and especially of his adventures with 
his horse. 

YOUNG cowsoy * Will James. Scribner. Dramatic material culled 
from two former books by this beloved author and rearranged 
to appeal particularly to younger boys and girls. 

KING OF THE wIND * Marguerite Henry. Illus. by Wesley Dennis. 
Rand McNally. Thrilling true story of a magnificent Arabian stal- 
lion who sired some of the world’s greatest horses, and of the 
devotion of his Arabian stable boy. (Others: Misty of Chinoc- 
teague; Sea Star; Born to Trot.) 

BIG BLACK HORSE * Walter Farley. Illus. by James Shucker. Random 
House. The beloved Black Stallion adapted by its author for 
younger readers in a thrilling, large picture-story. 

LIGHTNING: A COWBOYS COLT * Bill and Bernard Martin, Tell-Well. 
Exciting ranch story of a white boy and an Indian whose friend- 
ship is cemented by their love of horses. 


CHEE AND HIS PONY * Florence Hayes. Houghton. A Navajo boy re- 
turns from the “white man’s school” to his grandparents on an 
Indian reservation—and to interesting adventures with his pony- 
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BAN-JOE AND GREY EAGLE * Isabel McLennan McMeekin. Watts. Fine 

- story of a boy in old Kentucky, his dog, and his love for a mag- 
nificent racing horse. 

A HORSE For PETER * Eleanor F. Brown. Messner. A year of growing 

in the life of an eleven-year-old boy whose quiet courage brings 

hie recognition and wins him his beloved horse. 

"THE PALOMINO Boy * Don and Betty Emblen. Viking. A young Mexi- 

ie can boy in California learns through his love of nature and her 

creatures to understand and face his own problems. 
i sTarLIcHT * Regina J. Woody. Morrow. Perceptive story of a young 
i girl whose love for horses helps her to achieve true maturity. 

STAR: THE STORY OF AN INDIAN PONY * Forrestine C, Hooker. Double- 
day. Star saves his little mistress when she is lost in the desert. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF CowsOyS * Benjamin Brewster. Illus, by William 
Moyers. Watts. One of a valuable series of introductory books full 
of fascinating facts. (Also: The First Book of Indians; The First 
Book of Horses.) 

THE REAL BOOK ABOUT COWBOYS * Michael Gorham. Illus. by C. L. 
Hartman. Garden City. Inviting and informative, one of the series 
of well-printed, readable books on many subjects. (Also: The 
Real Book about the Wild West.) 

HORSES, HORSES, HORSES * Selected by Phyllis Fenner. Watts. Selected 

j from many sources, varied stories to meet the never ending de- 

4 mand of the horse lover for more. (Also: Cowboys, Cowboys, 

f Cowboys; Indians, Indians, Indians.) 

i 24 norses * Collected by Frances Cavanah and Ruth C. Weir. Illus. 

t 
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by Wesley Dennis. Rand McNally. An excellent anthology for the 
horse devotee. 


Dogs and Wild Animals 

Sometimes it is dogs rather than horses that the young reader 
i yearns to have and to read about; sometimes these two great loves 
go together. In either case, stories about dogs reach deeply into the 
child’s emotions—the dog hero’s troubles and triumphs alike stir in 
the young reader feelings of kinship. 

Other creatures too, from the small inhabitants of woods and 
fields—skunks, raccoons, and such—to the great wild beasts of forest 
and jungle, seem to call forth a great warinth of sympathetic re- 
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sponse and tender feelings. Here, too, the young reader endows all 
creatures with his own emotions, suffering with them, sharing their 
problems, their adventures, and their successes. 


THE BISCUIT EATER * James Street. Dial Press. How a boy’s love and 
loyalty changed a no-account hound into a near champion. 

WILD HUNTER * K, C. Randall. Watts. A boy’s understanding and 
love help a dog recover from a shattering experience. 

THE HAUNTED HOUND * Robb White. Doubleday. A sensitive boy's 
attempt to return to the scene of happier days brings him the 
friendship of an extraordinary dog and a satisfactory adjustment 
of his difficulties. 

A TREASURY OF DOG STORIES * Collected by Frances Cavanah and 
Ruth C, Weir. Rand McNally. Well-rounded collection of stories 
about “man’s best friend” for all lovers of dogs. 

KILDEE HOUSE * Rutherford Montgomery. Doubleday. Illus. by Bar- 
bara Cooney. What happens when families of small animals move 
in to share the stonecarver’s new house in the woods makes a 
delightful story. 

SMOKE ABOVE THE LANE * Meindert deJong. Harper. Gentle humor 
in an unusual story about a friendship between a kindly tramp 
and a lonely skunk who ride a freight car together. 

PEPPER * Barbara Leonard Reynolds. Illus. by Barbara Cooney. 
Scribner. The middle name of Aleck’s pet raccoon was Trouble. 
How he got in and out of it makes delightful reading. 

RUFOUS REDTAIL * Helen Garrett. Illus. by Francis Lee Jaques. Viking. 
The life of an engaging young hawk in a lively tale, told against _ 
a beautiful forest background. 

CARIBOU TRAVELER * Harold McCracken. Lippincott. Dramatic biog- 
raphy of Tuktu, the Caribou, against an authentic background 
of ag great herd’s yearly migrations and struggle for arctic sur- 
vival. 

LET THEM LIVE * Dorothy P. Lathrop. Macmillan. Exquisite pictures 
and text tell about the wild creatures in danger of extinction by 
man. 

BAMBI: THE STORY OF A DEER * Felix Salten. Grosset. A fine story told 
with imagination and tenderness, and great feeling for wild crea- 
tures. (Also: Bambi's Children; Renni the Rescuer; others.) 
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HARI, THE JUNGLE LAD * Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Dutton. Tale of a 
Hindu boy whose home is near the great jungle; flavored with 
the atmosphere and spirit of India. (Also: Kari, the Elephant; 
The Chief of the Herd; others.) 


ALL THE MOWGLI STORIES * Rudyard Kipling. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
Doubleday. Classic tale of the boy adopted by wolves and taught 
the laws of the jungle. (Collected from the Jungle Books.) 


Fairy Tales, Folklore, and Magic 

The reading of fantasy really knows no age limits. From the 
simple nursery tales and rhymes through the earliest reading years, 
children pursue this will-o’-the-wisp. And this pursuit often takes 
them into the later years of childhood, even to ten, or eleven, or 
twelve. 

But the nature of the young reader's favorites changes as he grows 
older. Now he comes to the spectrum of Blue, Red, Green, and 
other-colored Fairy Books, those matchless collections assembled 
by Andrew Lang which children have taken to their hearts in 
generations past, and still do. Tales of wonder and magic enjoyed 
at this age are more complex in plot and many of them have deep 
philosophical content. The harsh satire on human weaknesses which 
we find in the Brothers Grimm, and Hans Christian Andersen’s 
tender melancholy in the face of a cruel world, are both more bear- 
able and more meaningful at this age than they could have been 
earlier. Now young readers are ready, also, for tall tales about 
legendary strong men, and for fabulous adventure, as in The Ara- 
bian Nights. ° 

Nor need their fantasy wear the fancy clothes of the past. Magic 
can spring from their own real world. From Britain comes Mary 
Poppins, in which a prim governess in a staid English household 
is the source of magical happenings; and in America The 18th Is 
Magic turns some city children loose in the unnumbered thirteenth 
floor of their apartment house. Magic can be anywhere. 


Mary Poppins * P. L. Travers. Illus. by Mary Shepard. Harcourt. 
A nursemaid brings magic to an English family in a modern 
classic of humor and fantasy. (Also: Mary Poppins Comes Back; 
Mary Poppins Opens the Door; Mary Poppins in the Park.) 

THE BORROWERS * Mary Norton, Illus. by Beth and Joe Krush. Har- 
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court. The “little people” of old in a modern fantasy full of be- 
witching detail. 

THE ENCHANTED * Elizabeth Coatsworth. Pantheon Books. Ameri- 
can folk myth told with subtlety, style, and suspense, holding the 
reader’s interest until the surprising denouement. 

CHARLOTTE’s WEB * E, B. White. Illus. by Garth Williams. Harper. 
An unusual friendship between a little girl, a pig, and a spider 
makes a tender and humorous fantasy. 

THE TUNE Is IN THE TREE * Maud Hart Lovelace. Illus. by Eloise 
Wilkin. Crowell. Much about birds and their ways in a fantasy 
of a little girl who shares their life. 

CINDERELLA'S MOUSE AND OTHER FAIRY TALES * Rosalie K. Fry. Dut- 
ton. Delicate original fairy tales, exactly right for little girls. 
THE WITCH OF SCRAPFAGGOT GREEN * Patricia Gordon, Illus. by Wil- 
liam Péne du Bois. Viking. A delightful witch, resuscitated after 
three hundred years, enlivens an English village. (Also: The 

Taming of Giants.) 

THE MAGIC SHOP * Maurice Dolbier. Random House. Spontaneous 
fun in a modern fairy tale of children’s magical adventure. (Also: 
The Half-Pint Jinni.) 

MISCHIEF IN FEZ * Eleanor Hoffman. Illus. by Fritz Eichenberg. 
Holiday. A modern Arabian Night with a realistic background 
of North Africa, and pictures that skillfully blend fantasy and 
local color. 

THE LION, THE WITCH AND THE WARDROBE * C. S. Lewis. Macmillan. 
Four English children enter a fantastic land and have strange 
and exciting adventures before returning to reality. 

THE STORY OF sERAPINA * Anne H. White. ‘Illus. by Tony Palazzo. 
Viking. A bewitched and bewitching cat makes herself com- 
pletely acceptable to the very conventional neighbors. 

THE HEAVENLY TENANTS * William Maxwell. Illus. by Ilonka Karasz. 
Harper. The people and animals of the zodiac come down to run 
the Marvells’ farm in a warm family story full of fantasy and 
humor. 

THE MAGIC FIRECRACKERS * Mitchell Dawson. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
Viking. What happens when a Chinese caravan moves in on a 
down-to-earth American farm family will make the reader rub 
his eyes and wonder if the magic was real. 


Being mee 
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THE 18rH 1s Macic! + Joan Howard. Illus. by Adrienne Adams. 
Lothrop. A sparkling fantasy of two children in a modern New 
York apartment house who discover that the thirteenth floor 
and the thirteenth day are full of magic. (Also: The Summer Is 
Magic) 

THE TWENTY-ONE BALLOONS * William Péne du Bois. Viking. Fan- 
tasy, adventure, and witty satire combine to make this account 
of a balloon voyage around the world completely captivating. 

Miss Hickory * Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Illus. by Ruth Gannett. 
Viking. How an apple-twig doll spends an eventful winter makes 
an enchanting story with much woodland lore unobtrusively in- 
cluded. 

HITTY—HER FIRST HUNDRED YEARS * Rachel Field. Macmillan. Within 
the fine story of a New England doll and her varied experiences 
there is much quaint observation and philosophy. For girls who 
themselves may be beyond the “doll age.” 

THE WIZARD oF OZ * L. Frank Baum. Bobbs. First and best of a 
series of unique fanciful adventure tales, long a favorite with 
children. 

THE PRINCESS AND THE GoBLIN * George MacDonald. Macmillan. 
A rare combination of fantasy and exciting adventure which also 
can be read to younger children. (Also: The Princess and Curdie. ) 

LITTLE LAME PRINCE * Dinah Maria Mulock. World Publishing. 
Story of the crippled prince who saw the world from his magic 
flying cloak and grew up to be a wise and good king. 

ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND and THROUGH THE LOOKING 
crass « Lewis Carroll. Illus. by Sir John Tenniel. Macmillan. Age- 
less classics whose fanciful nonsense and satire delight children 
of a wide age range. 

PETER PAN * J. M. Barrie. Illus. by Nora S. Unwin. Scribner. Whim- 
sical and captivating story of the boy who wouldnt grow up. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER * John Ruskin. Illus. by Arthur Rack- 
ham. Lippincott. A fairy-tale classic enhanced by fanciful illus- 
trations. 

THE ARTHUR RACKHAM FAIRY BOOK * Compiled and illus. by Arthur 
Rackham. Lippincott. A treasure house of beloved tales selected 
from the master writers of folklore, with a distinguished artist's 
characteristic illustrations. 
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HOUSEHOLD STORIES * Jacob and William Grimm. Trans. by Lucy 
Crane. Macmillan. Collection of the best known of these famous 
stories, well translated. 

ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES * Translated by Jean Hersholt. Illus. by 
Fritz Kredel. Heritage. The incomparable beauty and poignancy 
of these classic stories in a fine translation. 

ENGLISH FAIRY TALES * Joseph Jacobs. Putnam. Authentic folk tales 
retold in the traditional manner, with country dialect and fine 
local color. 

THE RED, BLUE, GREEN (and other color) Famy Booxs * Andrew Lang. 
Longmans. Famous fairy tales from varied sources, collected into 
volumes each named by color. 

THE WONDER CLOCK * Howard Pyle. Harper. “Four and Twenty 

_ Tales” full of enchantment and fun by a master storyteller. 
(Also: Pepper and Salt; Twilight Land.) 

THE ARABIAN NICHTS * Edited by Andrew Lang. Illus. by Vera Bock. 
Longmans. The incomparable stories of dervishes and genii told 
in rhythmic prose. 

AMERICAN FOLK AND FAIRY TALES * Compiled by Rachel Field. Scrib- 
ner, A selected group of American-Indian tales, retold Negro tales, 
and Southern mountain legends. 

THE TALKING CAT * Natalie Savage Carlson. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. 
Harper. Humorous folk tales from French Canada, to be enjoyed 
by grownups too. 

DEMONS AND DERVISHES * Phyllis R. Fenner. Illus. by Henry C. Pitz. 
Knopf. Favorite stories, new and old, culled from many sources, 
told with zest. (Also: Princesses and Peasant Boys; Adventures: 
Rare and Magical.) 


Myths, Legends, and Hero Tales 

There comes a time in the life of every boy, and almost every 
girl, when the yearning to be a hero wells strong within the breast. 
If one cannot be a hero (and how can one at ten or eleven or 
twelve?) the next best thing is to imagine oneself in that role 
through reading of the valiant deeds of heroes. 

Down through the ages has come a mighty literature which 
sprang directly out of the dreams and lives of people. Every cul- 
ture has had its myths and legends, rooted deep in its traditions, 
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its gropings, its yearnings, and its frustrations. Powerful and glamor- 
ous are the heroes of this literature, from Homer's heroes and the 
demigods and supermen of Greece and Rome to Beowulf, Charle- 
magne, and the mythical King Arthur. 

Many of the old Greek myths and legends as well as those of 
Norse mythology are available in versions which make excellent 
reading for a wide age range, beginning with simply written stories 
such as Pandora’s Box and the story of King Midas and the Golden 
Touch, which will delight much younger children. 

To boys and girls verging on the teens the aggressiveness and 
power of the heroes of ancient Greece and Rome, the brave deeds 
and proud heroism of the age of chivalry—as well as their pageantry 
and their simple, understandable code of honor—have an often ir- 
resistible appeal. Along with the heroes there is also a folk mythol- 
ogy that symbolizes natural phenomena in terms of gods and god- 
desses, nymphs and water sprites, appealing to more romantic tastes, 
especially in girls. 

If these are not fairy tales as we define that term, they still meet 
for the maturing child many of the same needs which were served 
in their earlier years by magic and enchantment: the need for more 
power and more glory, the need to overcome the limitations of 
human flesh and push back the boundaries of mortality, the need 
to identify oneself with the deathless and the mighty. 


FABLES OF AESOP * Retold by Joseph Jacobs. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
Macmillan. A good selection of these wise and witty Greek fables 
with a moral. 

IN THE MORNING OF THE WORLD * Janette Sebring Lowrey. Harper. 
A good rendering of the Greek myths of the origin of the gods 
and men. 

‘THUNDER OF THE cops * Dorothy Hosford. Holt. Simple introduction 
to the Norse gods. 

STORIES OF THE GODS AND HEROES * Sally Benson. Illus. by Steele 
Savage. Dial Press. The old Greek myths retold in a collection 
of vital tales. 

LEGENDS OF THE NORTH * Olivia E; Coolidge. Houghton, Myths and 
hero tales from Scandinavian Eddas and the Volsung Saga retold 
with beauty and distinction. 

TALES OF FARAWAY FOLK * Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolin- 
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sky. Harper. Wit and wisdom run through these beautifully retold 
tales, rich in the folk flavor of Asia and eastern Europe. 

TALES FROM SILVER LANDS * Charles J. Finger. Doubleday. Indian 
legends gathered at first hand from Central and South America, 
told with fine literary quality and interest. 

KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS * Mabel L. Robinson. Random House. 
A realistic interpretation of the Arthurian legend, done with a 
light touch. 

THE SWORD IN THE STONE * T. H. White. Putnam. Episodes in King 
Arthur's boyhood are the basis for a humorously fantastic story. 

THE STORY OF SIEGFRIED * James Baldwin. Illus. by Peter Hurd. Scrib- 
ner. Handsome gift edition of this stirring legend by a favorite 
author. (Also: The Story of Roland.) 

FIFTY FAMOUS STORIES RETOLD * James Baldwin. American Book. 
Favorite old tales of a wide variety of famous people of history 
and legend. (Also: Thirty More Famous Stories.) 

DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT * Illus. by Marcia Brown. Scribner. 
The ageless tale in a vigorous retelling with numerous fine illus- 
trations. 

THE APPLE AND THE ARROW * Mary and Conrad Buff. Houghton. 
Vigorous telling of the legendary tale of William Tell’s revolt 
against tyranny, as seen through the eyes of his young son. Dra- 
matic illustrations. 

WATERLESS MOUNTAIN * Laura Adams Armer. Illus. by Sidney Armer. 
Longmans. Dramatic and poetic story of modern Navajo youth 
and the age-old legends of the people. (Also: The Dark Circle 
of Branches.) 

YANKEE DOODLE'S COUSINS * Anne Malcolmson, Illus. by Robert Mc- 
Closkey. Houghton. Regional tales of our American folk heroes, 
bubbling with exaggeration, piquancy, and excitement. 

PECOS BILL: GREATEST COWBOY OF ALL TIME * James P. Bowman. 
Whitman. Tall tale of the legendary cowboy and his fabulous 
exploits, with rare glimpses into American frontier life. 

PAUL BUNYAN SWINGS HIS AXE * Written and illus. by Dell J. McCor- 
mick. Caxton Press. Real Americana in tall and humorous tales 
about this fabulous hero. (Also: Tall Timber Tales.) 

JOE MAGARAC AND HIS U.S.A. CITIZEN PAPERS * Irwin Shapiro. Messner. 
How the robust “hunky” steel worker became an American makes 
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a full-flavored tall tale, with very real lessons in human relation- 
ships ingrained. (Also: Yankee Thunder: Davy Crockett; How 
Old Stormalong Captured Mocha Dick.) 


JOHN HENRY AND HIS HAMMER * Harold W. Felton. Knopf. Vigorous 
presentation of this superman of American folklore, who went 
from rousting cotton to drilling mountains. (Also: Pecos Bill.) 


RIP VAN WINKLE and THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW ° Washington 
Irving. Macmillan. Two famous American legends of the Hudson 
River Valley. 


Fact and How-to-Do Books 

Informative books may play a special part in a child’s reading. 
This is in no way to suggest that the many other kinds of books he 
reads are not also informative. Some of his richest sources of infor- 
mation will be found in fiction. 

But those children who hunger for information will find also a 
veritable feast of books about almost everything: about science and. 
machinery, about nature’s phenomena, about all kinds of creatures 
and plant life, about people and places, about arts and crafts, hob- 
bies, and fascinating suggestions for making and doing many things, 

Even among these, however, or perhaps especially among these, 
one must choose with an eye on the young reader's interest. Some 
are compendia of pure information, useful to the child who is bent 
upon getting the facts in any form, while others have been touched 
with the writer’s imagination, not to the point of distorting fact but 
rather with the purpose of inviting the young reader to come and 
find out. These last often serve their purpose well; there is no reason 
why entertainment and information cannot be happily combined. 

But this is not to be confused with the process of “sugar-coating _ 
the pill.” If the informative material is welcome, no camouflage is 
necessary. And if it really is a “pill,” no amount of sugar-coating 
will make it go down. Young readers are neither fooled nor cajoled 
into something they don’t want, no matter how it is dressed up. 

A word of warning is needed here: we must not expect of litera- 
ture more than it can do. The many-faceted interests of children 
are well worth exploring, and sometimes a well-chosen book, at a 
well-chosen moment, may fan into flame a spark of interest not yet 
visible to the naked eye. But books of information on special sub- 
jects will usually not in themselves create an interest where none 
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was before; they will serve rather to enlarge and enliven an interest 
that is already there. 

Of books in this category, children have a right to expect that 
they shall be authentic and accurate beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
clearly written and well organized. Pictures and diagrams, carefully | 
conceived and faithfully illustrating the text, serve a most useful 
purpose in clarifying difficult concepts for the young reader. 

Books to help boys and girls make and do a wide variety of 
things, from crafts and cooking to dancing and puppetry, are avail- 
able if and when wanted. The best of these offer clear instructions, 
with diagrams and specific directions, and many suggest imaginative 
uses for simple home materials, 


About Many Things 

THE FIRST BOOK OF AMERICA * Edith Heal. Illus. by Fred Collins. 
Watts. Excellent, simple introduction to the growth and great- 
ness of this land. Many illustrations. (Also many other titles on 
various subjects in this useful series of First Books.) 

WHAT'S INSIDE OF ME? + Herbert S. Zim. Illus. by Herschel Wartik. 
Morrow. First answers to a child’s questions about his body. 
Large, effective illustrations assist the reader and/or his parent. 

PICTURE BOOK OF MOLECULES AND ATOMS * Jerome S. Meyer. Illus. by 
Richard Floethe. Lothrop. Simplified explanation of scientific 
facts accompanied by exciting illustrations. 

WORLDS IN THE sxx * Carroll Lane and Mildred Adams Fenton. Day. 
Lucid, lively, and informative book of astronomy, well organized 
in a readable presentation. 

THE LAND WE LIVE ON * Carroll Lane and Mildred Adams Fenton. 
Doubleday. The drama and importance of America’s geology and 
physical geography in clear exposition and photographs. 

THE EARTH FOR SAM * W. Maxwell Reed. Illus. by Karl Moseley. 
Harcourt. Dramatic story of the earth’s beginning, its geological 
and biological evolution down to the dawn of history. (Also: The 
Stars for Sam; The Sea for Sam.) 


YOU AMONG THE stars + Herman and Nina Schneider. William R. 
Scott. The universality of all experience presented at a child’s 
level in a study of stars and their significance. 


SO LONG co » E. Boyd Smith. Houghton. An easy, pleasant introduc- 
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tion to the difficult concepts of evolution, with a brief text and 
fascinating pictures. 

Lost WORLDS * Anne Terry White. Random House, All the drama 
and enchantment of adventurous exploration in a vivid account 
of the discovery of ancient civilizations. (Also: Prehistoric Amer- 
ica; First Men in the World.) 

HOW THE WORLD WAS EXPLORED * Edited by Lancelot Hogben. Pre- 
pared by Marie Neurath and J. A. Lauwerys. Lothrop. Excellent 
introduction to world exploration clarified by just-right pictures. 

THE STORY OF LOCKS * Walter Buehr. Scribner. Intriguing history and 
fascinating drawings of locks from the early Egyptian to the most 
modern contrivances for bank protection. 

DIESEL-ELECTRIC 4080 * Henry Billings. Viking. The Pacemaker’s 
run from New York to Albany; interesting and informative side- 
lights on the crew and operation of Diesel-electrie locomotives. 

RIDING THE RAILS * Elizabeth Olds. Houghton. Picture-book history 
of American railroads from earliest days until today. Text slight 
but informative, with graphic illustrations. 

EVERYDAY MACHINES AND HOW THEY WORK * Herman Schneider. Illus. 
by Jeanne Bendick. Whittlesey House. What makes modern gadg- 
ets work explained entertainingly with clarifying pictures. A book 
for everyone. 

TRUCKS AT work * Mary Elting. Illus. by Ursula Koering. Garden 
City. About all kinds of trucks—how they work, what they do, 
and the men who drive them. Clear text and colorful pictures, 
(Also: Trains at Work; Ships at Work.) 

LET'S LOOK UNDER THE CITY * Herman and Nina Schneider. Illus. by 
the Halls. William R. Scott. How a new apartment house is con- 
nected to the under-city lines of water, gas, sewer, electricity, and 
telephone. Clear diagrams supplement explicit text. (Also: More 
Power to You.) 

THE FIRST BOOK OF AIRPLANES * Jeanne Bendick. Watts. Lively, in- 
formative book for air-minded youngsters. Copiously illustrated. 

BIRDS AND PLANES: HOW THEY FLY * John Lewellen, Illus. by Ava 
Morgan. Crowell. Lucid, graphic account of what makes birds 
and planes fly and glide. 

ALL ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION * Jack Gould. Random House. One 
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of a series on fascinating subjects, well written, authoritative, and 
fully illustrated. (Others in this “All About series: All About the 
Sea, by Ferdinand C. Lane; All About Dinosaurs, by Roy Chap- 
‘man Andrews; All About Volcanoes and Earthquakes, by Fred- 
erick H. Pough.) 

EVERYDAY WEATHER AND HOW IT WORKS * Herman Schneider. Illus. 
by Jeanne Bendick. Whittlesey House. Fascinating facts with in- 
structions for making simple experiments. 

MR. WIZARD'S SCIENCE SECRETS * Don Herbert with Willie Watson 
and Betsy Taylor. Illus. by Robert A. Barker. McKay. Wonderful 
Science experiments in a lively book of clear explanations, dia- 
grams, and photographs. 


Making and Doing Things 

LET'S MAKE SOMETHING * Harry Zarchy. Knopf. A wide variety of 
things for the beginner to make from available materials. Simple 
instructions and clear illustrations. (Also: Let’s Make More 
Things; Let's Make a Lot of Things; others.) 

EASY PUPPETS * Gertrude Pels. Illus. by Albert Pels. Crowell. The 
making of all kinds of puppets, with original use of easy-to-find 
materials, 

FUN WITH CHEMISTRY * Mae and Ira Freeman. Photographs. Random 
House. Easy experiments explained in simple text and illuminated 
by superb photographs. 

woopworKING * Roger Lewis. Knopf. One of an excellent series, 
designed for joint activities of parents and children. (Also: Stamp 
Collecting; Sewing; Sculpture; Magic; others.) 

HOW TO sew * Nina R. Jordan. Harcourt. Clear directions and ideas 
for the beginner, young or old. 

THE YOUNG FOLKS’ COOK BOOK * Harriet and Laurence Lustig. Cita- 
del. A delectably illustrated and sprightly collection of simple 
recipes for things that children love to cook and eat. 

BALLET FOR BEGINNERS * Nancy Draper and Margaret F. Atkinson. 
Knopf. Good instruction book for beginners and reference book 
for older students. Includes ballet history and terminology. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF CHESS * Joseph Leeming. Illus. by Doris Stolberg. 


Watts. A clear and enticing guide to the royal game. Illustrated 
with humor and imagination. 
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THE JUNIOR BOOK OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT * Bernard S. Mason. 
Illus. by Fredric H. Kock. Barnes. A guide for young campers 
which vividly conveys the joys of camping. It is accurate, clear, 
and simple, with precise directions and diagrams showing the 
right way to do things. 


CHAPTER 9 


GROWING UP: BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
TEEN AGES 


Suddenly—or so it seems to us—our children are reading grown-up 
books. Without warning, without more than a token by-your-leave, 
they have broken through those undefined barriers which separate 
juvenile from adult reading. Our boy brings home the best-selling 
war novel full of tough male talk, which he has borrowed from a 
friend. Our girl picks up the bright-jacketed, highly spiced problem 
novel from our night table and asks with obvious casualness, “Is this 
good?” And we know she is really saying, “Td like to read this—will 
you let me? Or will you be stuffy and say I'm still too young?” 

Its a ticklish moment, We are reluctant to say a flat “No,” partly 
because we aren’t comfortable in the authoritarian role, but largely 
because we aren't sure we can make it stick, Won't she read the 
book, or one like it, anyway, as at her age we probably did too? 
On the other hand, do we really want to expose youngsters to ex- 
periences for which they are not emotionally ready? 

To some the moment may come early in their teens, to others 
later, but whenever it comes it is almost sure to be too early for us. 
We rush to provide some of the excellent juvenile books they have 
not read, which are so admirably suited to their years. We weed 
out from our own bookshelves those titles, from De Maupassant to 
the newest best seller, which seem to us so decidedly not suited to 
their years. Surely, surely they are not ready for this giant stride! 

When we begin to consider the situation calmly, we realize that 
they are better prepared than appears on the surface. The step is 
neither so sudden nor so big as we at first thought. They have been 
edging up to it for a long time. In a day of mass media they have 
caught glimpses, and more than glimpses, of adult relationships and 
adult problems. The daily newspapers, magazines, radio and tele- 
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vision, the motion pictures, and even some of the young reading 
they have done, all have been bringing them closer to the threshold 
of adult reading. 

They are prepared but we are not. We fear the threat to what 
we still think of as their innocence. Furthermore we are troubled 
that they will miss forever the worth-while younger books, now that 
they have journeyed beyond them. 

Both these worries are useless. We cannot shelter our children 
indefinitely from the adult world that crowds around them. When 
they are ready and eager it is futile to try to hold them back from 
seeking more light on aspects of living of which they are already 
partly aware. They need now to cut their molars on stronger meat 
than their juvenile books offer. 

On the second score we may be reassured: while they have made 
some journeys across the threshold into adult reading, this is not a 
one-way passage. They will go back and forth. At fourteen or maybe 
younger they may scorn to accept a book labeled juvenile, but they 
will not be above dipping into their younger brothers’ or sisters’ 
books, though somewhat apologetically. They may even be tempted 
by nostalgia to go back—surreptitiously, of course—to some of their 
own childhood favorites, especially the “series” books with which 
they lived for a happy period. 

There are, in the lists which follow, titles of many excellent young 
books which will still command the respect and interest of these 
readers. But if they do miss a few of the “books worth reading” in 
the juvenile field, this is inevitable. No child can possibly read all 
that is worthy of his attention today. What he is missing is less 
important than what he is getting from his reading. 

There is another fear, however, about which we are not easily 
reassured, Many children, plunging headlong into the adult world 
of books, find it well stocked with a variety of lurid tales that consti- 
tutes a literature in itself, Magazines purporting to be about true 
love, paper editions whose covers advertise female allurements, sex 
deviations, violence, and murder set forth their wares in a way that 
catches the roving eye of the curious youngster. He wants to know 
what this is all- about. 

We are concerned on two counts: first, that young people in these 
formative years should breathe such an unwholesome literary atmos- 
phere; and beyond this, that even if they escape its contamination 
in other respects, this low form of reading may pollute their literary 
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taste. A healthy boy or girl may suffer a rash of this kind of reading 
and come through it and on to other things with the feeling that 
now he or she has attended to that. While we understandably 
shudder that young people should be exposed to things so unsuit- 
able, we may also find that most of them emerge unscathed. 

We do not altogether know what they hope to get from the almost 
emotionless, naked display of human relationships in today’s pulp 

literature, which certainly tells them nothing of the things they want 
to know. Whatever they find there, our job is to see to it that whole- 
some antidotes in the form of good reading are plentiful and attrac- 
tively set out to bring the young reader back from his migrations. 
We need not hesitate to let him know our own distaste for this read- 
ing and to express our views on its unsuitability for him. But neither 
should we drive it underground by outright forbidding or by the 
equally forbidding effect of a stern moral disapproval. 

Children’s reactions, to these as to any experiences, are highly 
individual. Parents need not be overwhelmed by a general fear; 
they must be watchful of their own child’s response to this or other 
Kinds of adult reading for which he reaches out. A troubled child 
does not usually show his trouble in one area alone. An excessive 
appetite for the violent, brutal, or sordid varieties of literature so 
temptingly displayed on the drugstore racks is apt to be part of a 
more general picture of troubled adolescence, and a sympathetic 
and perceptive parent can help this child in other, more essential 
ways than a blanket—and probably ineffectual—censorship. 

As for the threat to their literary taste, Carl Sandburg in his auto- 
biographical Always the Young Strangers describes his own adoles- 
cent reading in a way that might be very revealing on this score. 
True, there were no such bold aberrations as Mickey Spillane avail- 
able to him; sex stories came to him and his young friends through 
the grapevine of town gossip rather than via paperback books. In 
any case we have the evidence that his literary taste was not cor- 
rupted by his wide browsing along the bypaths of literature as he 
found them. 

The individuality of children’s Tesponses to and tastes in reading, 
which we have accented throughout these pages, becomes in fact 
more and more marked in adolescence. The reading adviser cannot 
answer the question, “Please tell me a good book for a thirteen- 
year-old boy.” For this age there is no longer a general prescrip- 
tion. The book has to be chosen for the particular girl or boy, to meet 
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the individual interests or tastes of that young person, as for an 
adult. 

The divergence in girls’ and boys’ reading interests is now even 
sharper than at the younger ages. Here again, girls will often read 
the stronger adventure fare that is directed especially to boys, but 
as with younger readers, boys will not be attracted to anything that 
can be called a “girl’s book.” If one can generalize at all in this 
area, one can say that girls seem a bit more precocious in explor- 
ing the world of adult books, possibly because the “love interest’— 
to use a Hollywood phrase for it—develops in them at an age when 
it is still anathema to most boys. 


Young Novels and Romance 

There is a new and welcome trend today, in the writing of novels 
especially for these transition years, toward books which do take 
young people seriously. Girls and sometimes boys, too, will find 
reflected in these books their own hopes and aspirations for the 
mature experiences which they now realize are not so far off in their 
own lives. These young novels are sensitive to the adolescent's lim- 
ited experience in the complex area of human emotions. While in 
many instances they deal realistically with problems of love and 
marriage and personal relationships, they are neither so harsh nor 
so probing as adult novels, and they interpret adult behavior on a 
young level. 

We find a few—though not yet enough—of these books telling 
young people something about love that is not all romance, some- 
thing about adjustment in the early years of marriage, something 
about relationships ‘between young men and young women which 
are not necessarily untroubled. And in a number of them there is 
a real coming to grips with the deeper—and to the young people, 
deeply satisfying—elements of romantic love. 


TO TELL YOUR LOVE * Mary Stolz. Harper. Poignant story of unre- 
quited first love and of Anne’s growth to a balanced and realistic 
attitude, (Also: The Organdy Cupcakes; The Sea-Gulls Woke 
Me.) 

BARRIE AND DAUGHTER * Rebecca Caudill. Viking. Courage and social 
purpose in a Kentucky mountain tale, enriched by a sensitive 
double love story. 

FATHER AND THE MOUNTAINS * Gertrude Robinson. Oxford. A girls 
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growing up in a New England minister’s family of the nineties. 
An especially fine picture of father and daughters. 

WATCH FOR A TALL WHITE SAIL * Margaret E. Bell. Morrow. Realistic 
tale about a family in Alaska carrying out a father’s ambitious 
dreams. Excellent characterization. (Sequel: The Totem Casts a 
Shadow. ) 

MARGARET * Janette Sebring Lowrey. Harper. An introspective girl 
grows into awareness of other young people and of adults. 

THE LARK IN THE MORN * Elfrida Vipont. Bobbs. A young girl’s strug- 
gles to “rise from the nest,” with music, poetry, and the spiritual 
values of the English Quakers woven through a moving story. 
(Also: The Lark on the Wing.) 

BITTERSWEET * Martha B. Harper. Longmans. Realistic, honest young 
novel of the Civil War, based on actual incidents, in which cour- 
age takes many forms. (Sequel: Winter Wedding.) 

saran + Margueritte Harmon Bro. Doubleday. A girl's development 
as an artist and person, from eleven to twenty-four years of age, 
makes a strong story with fine characterization. 

MOUNTAIN GRL * Genevieve Fox. Little. A novel of the Kentucky 
mountains, of a girl's struggle to become a nurse, and her ro- 
mance, (Sequel: Mountain Girl Comes Home.) 

BRIGHT ISLAND * Mabel L. Robinson. Random House. Thankful Cur- 
tis’ adjustments to a girls’ school, so different from the freedom 
of her life on a New England island, makes a fine story, absorbing, 
sympathetic, and appealing, 

THE YEAR OF JUBILO * Ruth Sawyer. Viking. Four brothers and a sis- 
ter courageously rebuild the family fortunes in their cottage on 
the Maine coast. 

Gypsy LUCK * Chesley Kahmann, Messner, An American gypsy girl's 
adventures when her caravan halts to take part in a village fair. 
Written with real appreciation of a people. 

KAREN * Borghild Dahl. Random House. Bold characterization of a 
vigorous and resourceful Norwegian girl’s pioneer life in the Mid- 
dle West makes an outstanding book. 

CONSTANCIA LONA * Alida Malkus. Doubleday. New and old cul- 
tures contrasted in a romantic college story of a young girl in 
Ecuador. 


THE RED CHAIR WATTS * Alice Margaret Huggins. Westminster Press. 
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A modern Chinese girl struggles against the bondage of ancient 
custom. 


TOMÁS AND THE RED HEADED ANGEL * Marion Garthwaite. Illus. by 
Lorence F. Bjorklund. Messner. California in Spanish mission days 
is the colorful locale of this compelling story of a devoted young 
Indian boy and the sefiorita of the rancho. 


RAMONA * Helen Hunt Jackson. Little. The romance of a beautiful 
half-breed girl and Alessandro, the proud Indian, in a moving 
novel, rich in the local color of early California. 


DADDY-LONG-LEGS * Jean Webster. Appleton. Judy Abbot, rescued 
from an orphanage, tells her own story through original and amus- 
ing letters to her unseen benefactor. An old-fashioned romance 


still enjoyable. (Also: Dear Enemy.) 


Career Books 

The work of the world, which not so long ago the adolescent 
considered mainly the concern of other people, now becomes a 
matter of immense personal moment to him. He begins to explore 
the possibilities of his own fulfillment in a vocational niche. Partly 
he is stirred by the idealistic yearning to make his contribution to 
the world. Partly, too, his seeking stems from more practical con- 
siderations: “What am I going to do with my life?” and “How am 
I going to earn my living?” 

Today's world of books offers both boys and girls a variety of 
vocational stories from which to choose those most promising to 
themselves. For girls there are stories about teaching, nursing, social 
work, fashions, and merchandising, besides others which are not 
specifically feminine in character, such as laboratory research, edit- 
ing and publishing, but which are approached from the angle of a 
girl's experience. For boys we find stories about the work of the 
scientist, the forester, the reporter, the doctor, the engineer, and 
so on. 

Many of these are enjoyable stories as well as being authentic 
pictures of a vocational field. They are both more stimulating and 
more useful to the adolescent in search of his own future path than 
was the old textbook type of vocational guide to which young people 
formerly had recourse, which offered them either moralistic lectures 
on how to succeed, or else only the bare facts of each vocation. 

Among the fictional career stories, however, there are many which 
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paint much too rosy a picture of the easy road to success. Perhaps 
the young people take these sweetened versions with a grain of salt. 
Nevertheless it seems unfair to offer them such books at all. 

The adolescent, now seriously confronted with the necessity of 
making decisions for the future, is entitled to more honest answers 
to his questions. Fortunately such answers are increasingly to be 
found among the new books. The best among these present through 
a credible story, or in more direct form, the training and hard work, 
and some of the obstacles and frustrations as well, which must pre- 
cede achievement in any chosen career. 


Fiction 

FAIR IS THE MORNING * Luela Grace Erdman, Longmans. Down-to- 
earth picture of a backward rural community and how a teacher 
helped its people help themselves. 

THE TWENTY-FIVE AND ANN * Mary Urmston. Doubleday, Tribula- 
tions and rewards of the first year of a young teacher’s career. 

WITH A HIGH HEART * Adèle de Leeuw. Macmillan. Learning to live 
and work with people is part of the training of a country librarian 
in a girl's eventful summer in a rural community. (Also: Doctor 
Ellen; Clay Fingers.) 

SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE * Helen Dore Boylston. Little. One of a 
series of readable, not too serious stories about a girl’s nursing 
experiences. 

RIDER OF THE MOUNTAINS * Elizabeth Hubbard Lansing. Crowell. 
The hazards and rewards of the Frontier Nursing Service of Ken- 
tucky, made real through the story of a young courier. 

HILLHAVEN * Mary Wolfe Thompson. Longmans. Occupational ther- 
apy as a career in a pleasant story, 

phic DANCER * Regina J. Woody. Houghton. Young novel of a 

ui ding dancer, including much information on practical means 
of training for a career. 

CURTAIN GOING UP: THE STORY OF KATHARINE CORNELL * Gladys Mal- 
vern. Messner. An honest picture of a stage career, its hard work 
and frustrations as well as its success. 

ALONG JANET's ROAD + Alice Dalgliesh. Scribner. An English girl 


growing roots in America leaves teaching to become a children’s 
book editor. (Sequel to The Silver Pencil.) 


BRA: a 
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PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS * Emma Bugbee. Dodd. Young novel about 
college and the newspaper world, with a bit of a love story. 

GROWING PAINS * Wanda Gág. Coward-McCann. The youthful dia- 
ries of a fine artist and beloved children’s author throw light on 
the development of her personality and her talent. 

RIVER RISING * Hubert Skidmore. Doubleday. Vigorous story of the 
battle against ignorance, superstition, brutality, and privation 
when a young schoolteacher tries to establish himself in a Ken- 
tucky mountain lumber community. (Also: Hill Doctor; Hill 
Lawyer.) 

SHADOW OVER WINDING RANCH * Sarah Lindsay Schmidt. Random 
House. Story of Western farming and the inspiration of the 
Future Farmers of America. 

PAUL TIBER, FORESTER * Maria Gleit. Scribner. The hazards of mining 
and the rewards of the forestry service highlighted in the true 
story of a miner's son. 

DEADLINE * William Corbin. Coward-McCann. The son of a famous 
newspaper reporter is hero of a fast-moving story with fine human 
relationships. 


Non-Fiction 

(The titles are self-explanatory) 

CAREER BOOK * Betty Betz. Grosset. 

JOBS THAT TAKE YOU PLACES * Joseph Leeming. McKay. 

VOCATIONS FoR GIRLS * Mary R. Lingenfelter. Harcourt. 

AVIATION FROM. THE GROUND UP * John J. Floherty. Lippincott. 

CAREERS IN CARTOONING * Lawrence Lariar. Dodd. 

CAREERS IN COMMERCIAL ART * J. I. Biegeleisen. Dutton. 

CAREERS IN THE WORLD OF FASHION * Frieda S. Curtis. Morrow. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION * John McGuire and 
Howard Barlow. Addison-Wesley. 

SO YOU WANT TO BE A LAWYER * Kenneth Redden. Bobbs. 

GET THAT story * John J. Floherty. Lippincott. 

YOUR CAREER IN SHOW BUSINESS * Paul Denis. Dutton. 

YOUR OPPORTUNITIES IN TELEVISION * Ruth Harrington. Metcalf. 

TEEN THEATRE * Edwin A. Gross. Whittlesey House. 
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“Lives of Great Men All Remind Us...” 

The adolescent aspires to greatness, and he is likely now to seek 
the inspiration and the challenge in stories of real people who did 
great things. But he will choose those heroes whom he would like 
to be like, rather than those his parents might prefer him to emu- 
late. The girl who longs to be another Pavlova will not necessarily 
be beguiled by a fine biography of Jane Austen. The boy who aspires 
to be a big league baseball player may prefer the story of a great 
second baseman to the political achievements of Thomas Jefferson. 
Here, more than in any other area of reading, the choice must be 
the reader’s own. 

There are, indeed, lively biographies today of virtually every cele- 
brated athlete, as well as of the great and the near great in politics, 
history, literature, and the arts. There are lives of men and women 
who achieved greatly, despite the handicaps and prejudices of their 
day, in medicine, science, aviation, as well as in historic roles. The 
struggles and successes of almost every great creative artist have 
been recorded for readers of this age, to say nothing of the achieve- 
ments of men of skill and daring, and the lives of lesser-known men 
and women whose contributions to the progress of mankind have 
been inspiring. 

The growth of this field of writing for young people in recent 
years offers a gratifyingly rich harvest, 


JOAN, MAID OF FRANCE * J. Christophe Herold. Aladdin. The story 
of France’s heroine in a clear, dramatic narration against a de- 
tailed historical background. 


THE SEVEN QUEENS OF ENGLAND * Geoffrey Trease. Vanguard. The 
pageant of English history comes to life in these vivid sketches 
of seven remarkable women, 


PRESENTING MISS JANE AUSTEN * May Lamberton Becker. Dodd. Spir- 
ited biography of this beloved author, written with the strong 
sense of reality which characterized her own books. 

VICTORIAN CINDERELLA * Phyllis Wynn Jackson. Holiday. America in 
time of crisis is Are ORA biograck ‘se 
Heechia Stowe: backgroun stirring biography of Harrie’ 


INVINCIBLE LOVISA * Cornelia Meigs. Little. This entertaining biog- 
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raphy of Louisa May Alcott gives a sympathetic picture of her 
background and times. 

YOURS WITH LOVE, KATE * Miriam E, Mason. Illus. by Barbara Cooney, 
Houghton, The author of Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, her early 
theatrical ambitions, her famous kindergarten, and her emergence 
into a writing career. 

THE TALE OF BEATRIX POTTER: A BIOGRAPHY * Margaret Lane. Warne. 
With dry and delicate humor, the story of the creator of Peter 
Rabbit and her Victorian background come to life, 

LONELY CRUSADER: THE LIFE OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE * Cecil Wood- 
ham-Smith, Whittlesey House. Inspirational biography of the great 
nurse who revolutionized her profession and reformed hospital 
administration. (Abridged for young people from a more detailed 
biography.) 

MARY MCLEOD BETHUNE * Catherine Owens Peare. Vanguard. Tender 
and reverent biography of this great Negro leader. 

THE FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR * Rachel Baker. Messner. Story of Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, the remarkable woman who, against great odds, 
graduated from medical school and founded a hospital. 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: A BIOGRAPHY * Sally Knapp. Crowell. Sympa- 
thetic and realistic story of this outstanding woman. 

TOPFLIGHT; FAMOUS AMERICAN WOMEN * Edited by Anne Stoddard, 
Nelson. This collection of biographies of successful modern women 
reads like high adventure. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI * Elizabeth Ripley. Oxford. The many-faceted 
genius of the great artist in a beautiful book illustrated with his 
own paintings, drawings, and designs. (Also: Michaelangelo.) 

GALILEO * Elma Ehrlich Levinger. Messner. Readable story of the 
great scientist and inventor who strove for truth in an age of 
superstition and religious prejudice. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE * Marchette Chute. Dutton. The 
man, his plays, and his times made alive and vital. 

GANDHI; FIGHTER WITHOUT A SWORD * Jeanette Eaton. Morrow. The 
life of the great Indian leader—strong, moving, and inspiring. 
NEXT YEAR IN JERUSALEM: THE STORY OF THEODOR HERZL * Nina Brown 
Baker. Harcourt. Inspiring story of the founder of modern Zion- 
ism, of his unswerving devotion and unceasing efforts in the at- 

tainment of his goal. (Also: Sun Yat-sen; others.) 
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SIGMUND FREUD * Rachel Baker. Messner. The life story of one of the 
great pioneers of our time, explaining also some of his basic con- 
cepts of psychoanalysis. For the mature reader. (Also: Chaim 
Weizmann: Builder of a Nation.) 

LOUIS BRAILLE: WINDOWS FOR THE BLIND * J. Alvin Kugelmass. Mess- 
ner. Fascinating story of the sightless boy who later opened the 
world of reading and writing to the blind. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN * Catherine Owens Peare. Holt. The great scientist, 
his warm humanity and internationalism, and the scientific aspects 
of his career. 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER: GENIUS IN THE JUNGLE * Joseph Gollomb. Van- 
guard. Enthralling biography of one of the greatest men of our 
generation, and of his hospital mission in the African jungle. 

PAUL CEZANNE * Marion Downer. Lothrop. The man and his work 
and the tumultuous awakening of the impressionist school of art. 
Illustrated with reproductions of his paintings. 

FIVE SONS OF ITALY * Helen Acker. Nelson. Short biographies of five 
great Italians in the arts, music, and science. (Also: Four Sons 
of Norway.) 

LEADER BY Destiny * Jeanette Eaton. Harcourt. A scholarly biogra- 
phy which makes George Washington a living man. 

LONE JOURNEY: THE LIFE OF ROGER WILLIAMS * Jeanette Eaton. Har- 
court. This story of a courageous crusade against racial and reli- 
gious intolerance makes a powerful parallel for today. 

HIS COUNTRY WAS THE WORLD: A LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE * Hildegarde 
Hawthorne. Longmans. Forthright, factual biography of this pa- 
triot and writer, and his tireless efforts in the cause of freedom. 

PETER ZENGER * Tom Galt. Illus. by Ralph Ray, Jr. Crowell. Ameri- 
ca’s first great fighter for freedom of the press, in a graphic pic- 
ture of colonial politics with a documented account of Zenger’s 
trial and victory. 

DANIEL BOONE * John Mason Brown. Random House. The men who 
opened our frontiers, their place in our history, and the colorful 
figure of Daniel Boone woven into an exciting biography. (Other 
Landmark Books, listed for younger readers. ) 

CRAZY HORSE > Shannon Garst. Houghton. Tragic tale of a great 
Sioux fighter’s effort to save his people and their hunting grounds 
from encroachment and betrayal by the white man. 


PR Pe pr or a 
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ABE LINCOLN’S OTHER MOTHER * Bernadine Bailey. Messner. A sound 
biography of the woman who was the guiding spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln during his youth and early manhood. 

ABE LINCOLN GROWS UP * Carl Sandburg. Harcourt. The classic biog- 
raphy of the young Lincoln, arranged for younger readers. 

AMERICA’S ROBERT E. LEE * Henry Steele Commager. Illus. by Lynd 
Ward. Houghton. The story of a truly great man told and illus- 
trated with strength, beauty, and compassion. 

WALT WHITMAN: BUILDER FOR AMERICA * Babette Deutsch. Illus. by 
Rafaello Busoni. Messner. Good, solid biography, plus a hundred 
pages of well-chosen poems from Whitman’s works, meat for the 
literary reader. 

woopRow witson * Alden Hatch. Holt. Sympathetic portrait of the 
boy, the brilliant orator, and the staunch idealist fighting for the 
League of Nations. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: MAN OF DESTINY * David E. Weingast. 
Messner. This fascinating biography covering the whole span of 
Roosevelt’s life gives meaning and perspective to the exciting 
times in which he lived. 

THE GREAT HOUDINI * Beryl Williams and Samuel Epstein. Messner. 
The fabulous magician’s skills, escapes, and tricks described and 
sometimes explained in an electrifying account. 

DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, SCIENTIST * Shirley Graham and 
George D. Lipscomb. Messner. This astonishing man, who ac- 
complished miracles in science and in the arts, presented in a 
readable biography. 

WE HAVE TOMORROW * Arna Bontemps. Houghton. Twelve sympa- 
thetic sketches of contemporary Negro men and women who have 
enriched many fields of American life and culture. (Also: Story 
of the Negro.) 


The Past in Fact and Fiction 

As they come to know more about their present world, young 
people are curious about what went before. Now it is not only the 
heroes but the events, not only the adventure but the significance, 
of the past which they look for in books. Historical novels as well 
as books of non-fiction reflect to them the manners and mores of 
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man’s earlier days, and enhance their understanding of today’s 
world. 

In many of their books they will find a broad canvas of world 
events. Such books as Hendrik Van Loon’s Story of Mankind and 
Genevieve Fosters panoramic presentations of Augustus Caesars 
World and George Washington's World give young people an idea 
of the relationships of world forces and the interdependence of 
people and events. Such attempts to relate the knowledge he has 
been acquiring until now in bits and pieces can be very grati- 
fying to the adolescent reader. He is ready by now to absorb con- 
cepts of broader scope and weave what he learns into a fabric 
with some continuity. Today’s world and today’s America become 
more understandable to him in the light of the forces which created 
them. 

The historical novel, on the other hand, focuses on the particular 
rather than the general, bringing vividly to life one period in history 
or one place on the wide earth. Some of the carefully researched and 
vigorously written historical novels for this age are admirable read- 
ing. The young person who reads Armstrong Sperry’s Wagons West- 
ward, for example, will carry from it an unforgettable picture of 
the trials and fortitude of the pioneers who opened the West. Esther 
Forbes’s Johnny Tremain will leave with its young readers deeper 
insight into the troubled days and emotions that churned out our 
American Revolution. Through such stories the strivings and aspira- 
tions of man, and the forces that have driven him forward, become 
vivid and understandable, 


WEB OF TRAITORS * Geoffrey Trease. Vanguard. Superb adventure 
story, set in Socrates’ Athens, which effectively conveys the striv- 
ings for democracy and the beauty of Greek drama. 

REE OST QUEEN OF EGYPT * Lucille Morrison. Lippincott. Stirring, 
vivid romance of Egyptian court and family life through the story 
of the youthful Queen Ankhsenamon, 

THE WHITE ISLE * Caroline Dale Snedeker. Doubleday. A patrician 
Roman family, exiled to Britain, lives through a series of adven- 
tures and romances. 

AUGUSTUS CAESAR'S WoRLD + Genevieve Foster. Scribner. The whole 
culture of the era, how people lived, what they thought, brilliantly 
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re-created in a distinguished book. (Also: Abraham Lincoln's 
World; George Washington's World.) 

MARCO POLO * Manuel Komroff. Messner. This greatest of travelers 
opens the magic door to a world far away and long ago. 

THE GAUNTLET * Ronald Welch. Oxford. A magic gauntlet carries 
Peter back to a fourteenth-century Welsh castle flashing with 
color and resounding with the clash of armor. 

THE WHITE COMPANY ° Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Illus. by James 
Daugherty. Harper. Chivalry and adventure in sweeping tales of 
the youth of the White Company's famous leader. (Also: Sir 
Nigel.) 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER * Mark Twain. Harper. An unforget- 
table tale of Edward VI, describing life at court and in London 
town. 

ADAM OF THE ROAD * Elizabeth Janet Gray. Illus. by Robert Lawson. 
Viking. The adventurous life of a minstrel’s son in medieval Eng- 
land, beautifully written and illustrated. 

VAGABONDS ALL * E. K. Seth-Smith. Houghton. Swashbuckling adven- 
tures of a real boy and a band of wandering beggars in Shake- 
speare’s England. 

MISTRESS MASHAM’S REPOSE * T, H. White. Illus. by Fritz Eichenberg. 
Putnam. Modern fantasy wherein the descendants of Gulliver's 
Lilliputians help a little girl foil a pair of scheming villains. 

MR. WICKER’s WINDOW * Carley Dawson. Illus. by Lynd Ward. 
Houghton. Fantasy, magic, and strange adventures involving a 
young boy of today mysteriously transported to the America of 
Revolutionary days. A highly original story. 

DOOR TO THE NORTH: A SAGA OF FOURTEENTH CENTURY AMERICA * 
Elizabeth Coatsworth. Winston. One of the distinguished Land of 
the Free series depicting various national groups and their special 
contributions to American life. 

AMOS FORTUNE: FREE MAN * Elizabeth Yates. Illus. by Nora S. Un- 
win. Aladdin. Moving biographical story of a former slave who 
labored to win freedom for others in old New England. 

DEBBY BARNES, TRADER * Constance Lindsay Skinner. Macmillan. 
Frontier strife and the hazards of colonial life during and after 
the Revolution, vividly portrayed in authentic and exciting stories. 
(Also: Silent Scott; others.) 
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JOHNNY TREMAN * Esther Forbes. Illus. by Lynd Ward. Houghton. 

A gifted boy meets disaster and danger with pride and courage 
in early Revolutionary days. 

JOEL: A NOVEL OF YOUNG AMERICA * Nora Benjamin Kubie. Harper. 
The American Revolution is background for a profound and grip- 
ping story in which a young Jewish refugee from Poland meets 
his own problems in relation to war, pacifism, and intermarriage, 

ALL DOWN THE VALLEY * Henry Billings. Viking. Story of the Ten- 
nessee Valley from 1779 to the present; the doubts, hopes, and 
achievements in the changing interrelation between man and 
nature. 

NO OTHER WHITE MEN * Julia Davis. Dutton. Thrilling account of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition, following closely the captain's 
own diaries; fine maps illustrate their journey across the continent. 

OF COURAGE UNDAUNTED * James Daugherty. Viking. Stirring tale 
with robust pictures of the Lewis and Clark Expedition which 
points up its great meaning to Americans. 

‘THE LONG BLACK SCHOONER * Emma Gelders Sterne. Aladdin. Fasci- 
nating true story of a cargo of Negro captives who won their free- 
dom legally in New Haven. (Also: No Surrender; Amarantha Gay, 
M.D,; Calico Ball.) 


MOCCASIN TRAIL * Eloise Jarvis McGraw. Coward-McCann. The 
dramatic return to his family of a white boy brought up by 


Crow Indians, in a vivid tale of human relationships and emo- K 


tions. (Also: Crown Fire; others.) 


WAGONS WESTWARD * Armstrong Sperry. Pocket Books. The west- q { 
ward movement of this country in a gripping and exciting ac- 
count that makes no attempt to gloss over unsavory facts and 
incidents of that migration. 


THE COVERED WAGON * Emerson Hough. Appleton. Gripping tale of 
a wagon train on the Oregon Trail, and the rivalry of two men 
for the hand of the leader’s daughter. 6 

RAILROAD TO FREEDOM * Hildegarde Hoyt Swift. Illus. by James 
Daugherty. Harcourt. The life story of Harriet Tubman, Negro 
slave, Underground Railroad worker, and Civil War nurse, who 
led her people out of bondage. A 


FOR THE RIGHTS OF MEN * Carl Carmer, Hinds. Eight dramatic epi- 
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sodes featuring men who struggled to guard their civil liberties 
at various times in America. ) 


High Adventure and Mystery 

It goes without saying that adventure still constitutes a major 
reading interest for boys as well as for many girls. Adventure can 
be anywhere—and in books today it is—from the deep jungles of 
Africa or Brazil to the wide-open spaces of our own American West, 
on the sea or over or under it, in peace or in war. The important 
thing to the adolescent reader is that the girls and boys or men and 
women in these stories dare much in overcoming danger. The more 
realistic the situations and the characters, the more credible the 
danger, the more tense the action—the more thrill the young reader 
enjoys as he sees himself in that spot. 

Happily the writing of great adventure stories did not die with 
the masters. Dumas, Stevenson, Conrad have their logical descend- 
ants in the many fine writers of fiction who, with the language 
and accouterments of our own time, are addressing themselves 
directly to young people of this day and age, as the masters did 
theirs. We cannot yet foresee whether there are any among them 
who will achieve the heights of classic immortality. But a good 
many of them present fine stories, breath-taking with suspense and 
the high spirit of daring. 


THE LURE OF DANGER: TRUE ADVENTURE STORIES * Compiled and edited 
by Margaret C. Scoggin. Knopf. The true-life exploits of jungle 
hunters, deep-sea divers, mountain climbers, and other men of 
today whose career is danger, collected from many sources. (Also: 
The Edge of Danger; Battle Stations.) 

STORIES OF THE SEA * Selected by Phyllis Fenner. Illus. by Kurt 
Werth. Knopf. Dramatic stories of the sea by well-known writers. 


SOME FOLLOW THE SEA * Gregor Felsen. Photographs. Dutton. Stir- 
ring, grim tale of the heroes of our merchant marine in World 
War II, seen through the ordeals of a seventeen-year-old boy. 
Not for the squeamish! 


WHALER "ROUND THE HORN * Stephen W. Meader. Harcourt. A thriller 
of whaling days and Hawaiian adventure in a superb yarn. (Also: 
Clear for Action; The Fish Hawk's Nest; others.) 
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SCARFACE * André Norton. Harcourt. Dashing yarn about pirates’ 
vengeance and derring-do, (Also in Pocket Book Edition.) 


THUNDER COUNTRY * Armstrong Sperry. Macmillan. Pulsating adven- 
ture and fascinating nature lore as an ornithologist and his young 
son search for rare birds in the Venezuelan jungle. (Also: Danger 
to Windward.) 


YOUNG FU OF THE UPPER YANGTZE * Elizabeth Foreman Lewis. Win- 
ston. A young boy, apprenticed to a coppersmith, has many real- 
istic adventures in a fine story of China in the 1920s awakening 
to new ways. (Also: Ho-Ming, Girl of New China; When the 
Typhoon Blows.) 

COPPERHEAD HOLLOW * Gerald Raftery. Morrow. Exploration, sus- 
pense, and a last-minute chase make this book pertaining to a 
uranium search a fine, up-to-date mystery for older boys. 

HEART OF DANGER * Howard Pease. Doubleday. The indomitable 
spirit of people who fought the Nazis underground, their resource- 
fulness and courage, in a thrilling tale of one boy's personal con- 
flict and triumph. (Also: The Jinx Ship; The Tattooed Man; 
others.) 

FIVE BOYS IN A CAVE * Richard Church. Day. A tremendously exciting 
mystery-adventure story, with depth and character too. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN CONDOR * Clayton Knight. Knopf. A breath- 
less mystery adventure takes a scientist father and his sons far 
afield. (Also: Secret of the Buried Tomb.) 


THE MYSTERY OF THE TURQUOISE FROG * Rutherford Montgomery. 
Messner, The struggle against ignorance and superstition among 
oua Navajos provides part of the adventure in an exciting 
story. 

TREASURE ISLAND * Robert Louis Stevenson. Scribner. Probably the 
best pirate story there is and considerably easier to read than the 
other Stevenson tales. (Also: Kidnapped.) 


ROBINSON CRUSOE * Daniel Defoe. Illus. by Lynd Ward. Grosset. 


Famous story of a castaway who solved the problems of life on 
a desert island, 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER and THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLE- 
BERRY FINN * Mark Twain. Modern Library. (Both stories in one 
well-printed volume.) Famous tales of two very human boys and 
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their absorbing adventures along the Mississippi. For this age and 
ever after. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS * Alexandre Dumas. Dodd. Matchless story 
of political intrigue and swift adventures in the tumultuous court 
of Louis XIII. (Also: The Count of Monte Cristo.) 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER * Retold by Barbara Leonie Picard. Oxford. 
An excellent, beautifully detailed translation for young people. 


Science and Discovery 

The true adventures of the scientist and the explorer are for some 
young people more exciting than fiction. The saving of lives, as in 
stories about research in medicine or chemistry; the building of 
canals and bridges, as in accounts of great engineering feats; the 
investigations and inventions which have increased man’s mastery 
over the physical world, as well as the sheer adventure and con- 
quest of fear in his exploits on land, sea, and in the air—all these 
offer a free rein to the imagination of the young person who longs 
to be up and doing. 

Here the boy’s choice or the girl’s may be highly specialized in 
the direction of his or her own longing. But these books serve more 
than personal aspiration, more than an appetite for thrills. They en- 
large the young reader’s background of understanding and knowl- 
edge. They reveal to him the human effort and sacrifice that have 
gone into making the world as he finds it. And they remind him that 
the world is far from finished, that inquiry is still rewarding and 
there are still worlds of knowledge to conquer. 


BIG FAMILY OF PEOPLES * Irmengarde Eberle. Crowell. Emphasizes 
our beginnings and the importance of brotherhood among peo- 
ples. 

AMERICANS BEFORE COLUMBUS * Elizabeth Chesley Baity. Illus. by 
C. B. Falls. Viking. Fascinating and thought-provoking accounts 
of Indians, their origin, life, culture, and fate, and what it means 
to all of us. Enriched by authentic photographs and illustrations. 
(Also: America Before Man.) 

THE GREAT HERITAGE * Katherine B. Shippen. Viking. America’s mag- 
nificent resources of the earth, and the people who have devel- 
oped them, in a stirring, provocative, and inspired presentation. 
(Also: The Bright Design.) 
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THE STORY OF MEDICINE * Joseph Garland, M.D. Houghton. The land- 
marks of medicine from the black magic of early tribal practices 
to the modern magic of today’s chemitherapy, antibiotics, and pub- 
lic health, 

CRUCIBLES: THE STORY OF CHEMISTRY * Bernard Jaffe. Simon & Schus- 
ter. A history of science told in vivid biographical sketches of great 
scientists from the Renaissance to the present day. 

MR, BELL INVENTS THE TELEPHONE * Katherine B. Shippen. Illus. by 
Richard Floethe. Random House. The man, his times, and the sig- 
nificance of his invention in one of the Landmark Books. 

INVENTORS BEHIND THE INVENTION * Roger Burlingame. Harcourt. 
Fascinating stories of the evolution of inventions and the little- 
known men whose unsung work made them possible. 

MODERN AMERICANS IN SCIENCE AND INVENTION * Edna Yost. Lippin- 
cott. Exciting biographical sketches of outstanding but compara- 
tively unknown inventors. 

INSIDE THE F.B.I, * John J. Floherty. Lippincott. True and exciting 
crime stories from the files of the F.B.I., and inside information 
about fingerprinting, sleuthing, ballistics, and the whole works of 
crime detection. 

TELEVISION WORKS LIKE THIS * Jeanne and Robert Bendick. Whittle- 
sey House. Text and illustrations make this complicated process 
understandable and fascinating. 

THE SOUTH SEA SHILLING: VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN COOK, R-N. * Eric Swen- 
Son. Viking. Voyages of this too little appreciated, humane ex- 
plorer in a scientifically fascinating and dramatic account. 

THE LONG ARCTIC NIGHT * Kurt Schmeltzer. Trans. by Elizabeth Brom- 
mer. Watts. The perilous expedition of the courageous Dutch 
mariner, Barent, in the Arctic as seen by a member of the crew. 

ie ae Oss Rachel Carson. Oxford. The ever present won- 
der of the sea, its history, geography, and zoology woven together 
in poetic and sensitive prose, 

THE ENING TIDE AENA J. Berrill. Dodd) A fascinating story of the 
myriad creatures of the deep. (Also: Journey into Wonder.) 
THE STORY OF THE OCEANS * John Scott Douglas. Dodd. The creation 
and structure of the oceans and how they affect our world; much 

botanical and zoological lore in an absorbing narration. 
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INTRODUCING THE UNIVERSE * James C. Hickey. Dodd. Exciting pres- 
entation of the stars and planets for the mature young scientist. 

ANIMALS ON THE MARCH * W, Maxwell Reed and Jannette M. Lucas. 
Harcourt. This extraordinary animal book describes, with maps 
and narrative, the rise and fall of animals on earth from prehis- 
toric times to the present, with climate and geography as dramatis 
personae. 

DESERTS ON THE MARCH * Paul Sears. University of Oklahoma Press. 
A dramatic description, in simple form, of the “tragedy of the land” 
and the creation of the dust bowl in our Middle West. 

NATURE’s ways + Roy Chapman Andrews. Crowell. Natural history 
through the eyes of one of our great naturalists. 

THE INSECT WORLD * Hilda T. Harpster. Illus. by Zhenya Gay. Viking. 
Fascinating detailed descriptions of the varied habits and charac- 
teristics of insect life. 

THE SONS OF VULCAN: THE STORY OF METALS * Thomas Hibben, Lip- 
pincott. Authoritative, informative book about metals and their 
uses through the ages, from prehistoric tools to the modern steel 
mill. 

GODS, GRAVES AND SCHOLARS * C, W. Ceram. Knopf. A definitive ac- 
count of the many thrilling achievements of archaeology. 

xon-t1xr * Thor Heyerdahl. Rand McNally. An almost incredible 
saga of man against the sea and the triumph of character. Humor 
and courage permeate this fine adventure story. 

BY SPACE SHIP TO THE MOON * Jack Coggins and Fletcher Pratt. Ran- 
dom House. The fascinating problem of setting up a station in 
space and traveling from it to the moon and back again. (Also: 
Rockets, Jets, Guided Missiles and Space Ships.) 

FLYING saucers * Donald H. Menzel. Harvard University Press. 
Scientific discussion of this strange phenomenon. i 

THE CONQUEST OF SPACE * Willy Ley. Illus. by Chesley Bonestell. 
Viking. Interstellar spaces are brought close to the armchair ad- 
venturer in this handsome book with scientifically accurate text 
and imaginative paintings. 


Science Fiction 
There is nothing new in man’s yearning to transcend earthly 
limits and to project himself into the future. Jules Verne’s stories 
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of an earlier day catered to this longing. These are dwarfed and 
outpaced by some of their modern descendants, the lively progeny 
of science fiction. Much that is sheer trash is written in its name, 
but much, too, that is not only well written but also well imagined 
and based on the breathless new glimpses which today’s science 
gives us, almost daily, of things to come. 

Because scientific knowledge is today not the property of the few 
but has been widely diffused by the mass media, our young people 
are very critical of their reading in this field. They demand at least 
that the premise be sound and the realities valid. They don’t want 
pure fantasy here. They want projection into what may sometime be. 

Some of these stories cater to the taste for horror and frightening 
suspense, However they may curdle our blood, addicts of this age 
group seem to take them without blinking. But the best of today’s 
science fiction for young readers accents the element of wonder, the 
thrill of the unknown, and the infinite and fascinating possibilities 
of man’s inventions for his own aggrandizement—or destruction. 


FARMER IN THE SKY * Robert A. Heinlein. Scribner. Exciting, con- 
vincing tale of the colonization of Ganymede, Jupiter's third moon, 
at the close of the twentieth century when the earth has become 
overcrowded. (Also: The Red Planet; The Rolling Stones.) 

THE ANGRY PLANET * John Keir Cross. Coward-McCann. Mars and its 
mysterious inhabitants through the eyes of three young space 
travelers, 

LODESTAR: ROCKET sip TO MARS * Franklyn Branley. Crowell. 
Science-fiction thriller about interstellar travel and exploration of 
a strange planet. 

STAR RANGERS * André Norton. Harcourt, Adventure, suspense, and 
danger greet a band of space rangers when they land on an un- 
charted planet in a.p. 9054. 

OUT OF THE SILENT PLANET * C. S. Lewis. Macmillan. Adventure in 
space and time in a gripping story of exceptional literary quality. 

THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND * Jules Verne. Scribner. Sensational and 
highly imaginative adventures in unknown worlds. This long- 
ago writer's pseudo science is interesting in the light of modern 
EEES ae (Also: Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea; 
others. 


BEST OF SCIENCE FICTION * Ed. by Groff Conklin. Crown. Early 
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anthology presenting a cross section of science fiction before 1946. 
(Also: Possible Worlds of Science Fiction; Treasury of Science 
Fiction.) 

SPACE, SPACE, SPACE * William Sloane. Watts. A collection of top- 
notch stories about tomorrow's world. 

SEVEN SCIENCE FICTION NOVELS * H, G. Wells. Dover. The work of a 
past master. 

PORTABLE NOYELS OF SCIENCE * Edited by Donald Wollheim. Viking. 
Some famous novels by masters of science fiction. 


Horses, Dogs, and Wild Animals 

Strong feeling toward horses, dogs, and other creatures leads the 
young animal lover at this age to more adventurous stories than 
those which satisfied him earlier—stories of the wildness of creatures 
in their natural haunts, as well as of the risks and skills of man’s 
efforts to tame them, sometimes to no avail. 

Man’s best friends, horses and dogs, are presented in many stories 
for this age as creatures of high sensitivity and emotions close to 
human. The best loved of these tales usually develop a deeply satis- 
fying relationship between the animal and a sympathetic human, 
preferably a boy or girl. Some boys and girls will, for a time, read 
of nothing else but horses, and there are plenty of books to feed 
their intense need. Parents may take heart; they do pass through 
this “horse phase” in time—some sooner than others—and go on to 
other animal stories and thence to more varied reading. 

The excitement of the chase and the fierce struggle for survival 
in the natural world are immensely appealing also in stories of ani- 
mals never to be tamed by man. The sympathy of the young reader 
goes out to the hunted, and triumphs with him in his defiance of 
and escapes from the hazards of nature and the snares of man. 


NATIONAL VELVET * Enid Bagnold. Morrow. A fourteen-year-old girl 
and her horse win the Grand National in an exciting story. 

MY FRIEND FLICKA * Mary O'Hara. Lippincott. Moving story of a 
youngster and his beloved horse. 

LONE COWBOY: MY LIFE STORY * Will James. Scribner. A vivid, 
straightforward, and colloquial narrative of horse and man in 
the great West. (Also: Smoky, the Cowhorse; others.) 

THE COWBOY AND HIS HORSE * Sidney E. Fletcher. Grosset. Every- 
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thing for the devotee of Western lore. Fascinating information 
in a handsome book copiously illustrated. 

HUNTED HORSES * Glen Rounds. Holiday. Saga of hardship and tri- 
umph among the wild horses of the mesa in a thrilling, stark 
account. 

THE MAGNIFICENT BARB * Dana Faralla. Messner. The realization 
of an Irish boy’s dream and love for his horse makes a moving 
story, told with Gaelic charm. 

THE BLACK STALLION’S FURY * Walter Farley. Random House. Action- 
packed suspenseful tale of Steve and Pitch and their dangerous 
adventures with wild horses. (Also: The Black Stallion; Son of the 
Black Stallion; others. ) 

FLYING EBONY * Iris Vinton. Dodd. Mystery and adventure follow 
the loan of a great black horse to a young boy in the Maine of 
seafaring days. 

CALL OF THE WILD * Jack London. Grosset. Unforgettable story of a 
dog and the wolves of the North. 

TOYON, A DOG OF THE NORTH AND HIS PEOPLE * Nicholas Kalashnikoff. 
Harper. The story of a remarkable, intelligent dog and the people 
who live far north in the Russian tundra. (Also: The Defender.) 

WINDRUFF OF LINKS TOR * Joseph E. Chipperfield. Longmans. Sensi- 
tive story of a lost puppy raised by a vixen on Dartmoor, and 
finally won back by its young master. (Also: Storm of Dancer- 
wood.) 

THAT USELESS HOUND * Leon F. Whitney, D.V.M. Dodd. In a Negro 
labor camp the warden’s son, recovering from polio, trains a blood- 
hound to help people in trouble, and brings about prison reform. 

WILDERNESS CHAMPION * Joseph Wharton Lippincott. Lippincott. 
Outstanding story of a dog’s courageous and loyal devotion to his 
two best friends: a wolf and a man. 

BIG MUTT * John Reese. Westminster Press, A huge dog, abandoned 
by its owners, is reclaimed by a dog-loving boy on a sheep farm. 

LASSIE COME HOME * Eric Knight. Illus. by Marguerite Kirmse. Win- 
ston. A faithful collie finds her way back to her master in a touch- 
ing story. 

SNOW Doc * Jim Kjelgaard. Holiday. A wild dog whose stamina and 
intelligence help him survive in the wilderness. (Also: Big Red; 
Outlaw Red.) : 
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STRING LUG THE FOX * David Stephen. Little. The courage and wiles. 
of the fox and his feud with man in a strong, realistic story with 
Scottish background. Not for the squeamish. 

MASKED PROWLER, THE STORY OF A RACCOON * John and Jean George. 
Dutton. The life story of a raccoon from his birth in a hollow tree 
to his comfortable old age in a forest protected bya nature-loving. 
farmer. (Also: Vison, the Mink; Meph, the Pet Skunk.) 

THE WAHOO BOBCAT * Joseph Wharton Lippincott. Lippincott. The 
friendship of a boy and a magnificent bobcat in the Florida 
swamps in a poignant story. 

TUCK: THE STORY OF A SNOW HARE * Alfred Fluckinger. Translated by 
Rose Fyleman. Coward-McCann, Nature story, beautifully detail- 
ing the stark struggle for survival among creatures in the Swiss 
Alps. 


Sports 

It is natural that with the widening interest in sports, amateur 
and professional, participating and spectator, a literature should 
have grown up in recent years to meet this interest. Among the 
modern books for young people there are lively, realistic stories 
of practically every sport, as well as a great deal of non-fiction on 
the history and know-how of each game and skill. 

Young readers find a wide choice. Some range through all varie- 
ties for their reading; they want a sports story, any kind. Others 
specialize in one favorite sport. The baseball enthusiast will read 
almost anything about his own game, fiction or non-fiction, but may 
want no truck with a book on hockey or tennis. 

To be sure, most of these sports books are addressed to boys and 
are largely read by them. But there is a sprinkling of girl enthusiasts 
too, and here and there we find a book written especially for girls 
about a girl in sports. 

It is heartening to note that some of our fine sports writers for 
the newspapers and magazines have turned their talents and their 
accurate knowledge of the game, in both its technical and its human 
aspects, ‘to writing excellent books about sports for young people. 
In much of this fiction there is a fine treatment of the human rela- 
tionships involved and the responsibilities as well as the frustra- 
tions that go along with triumphs in sports. 
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JUDY, TENNIS ACE * Helen Jacobs. Dodd. The making of a girl cham- 
pion. (Also: Center Court.) 

TOUCHDOWN TWINS * Philip Harkins. Morrow. The professional as- 
pects of amateur and college sports in an exciting story with fine 
character development. (Also: The Big Silver Bowl; Center Ice; 
Son of the Coach; Knockout.) 

ALL-AMERICAN * John R. Tunis. Harcourt. A high school sports story 
highlighting the conflicts and rivalries of young people of varied 
racial background and the emergence of democratic ideals. ( Also; 
Keystone Kids; The Iron Duke; A City for Lincoln; Highpockets; 
others.) 

DEEP SHORT * Jackson Scholz. Morrow. Pete Mason wins the right 
to play baseball when he resolves his conflict both within himself 
and with his father, (Also: Keystone Kelly.) 

BASES LOADED * Wilfred McCormick. Putnam. A fine Bronc Burnett 
story with the problem of umpire trouble well handled and play- 
by-play descriptions of games. (Also: Fielder’s Choice; Flying 
Tackle; The Three-Two Pitch.) 

THE KID WHO BATTED 1.000 + Bob Allison and Frank Ernest Hill. 
Doubleday. The amazing ability of a seyenteen-year-old boy to 
hit any ball thrown makes history. Refreshingly different. 

FAST MAN ON A PIVOT * Duane Decker. Morrow. Well-written story 
of major-league baseball in which a steady, reliable player strug- 


gles to win a place on a team of stars. (Also: Hit and Run; Switch 
Hitter.) 


SPARKPLUG OF THE HORNETS + Stephen Meader. Harcourt. Team play, 
not personal scoring, in exciting basketball helps Peewee to over- 
come his sensitiveness about his short stature. 

JACK DAVIS, FORWARD * Leon E, Burgoyne. Winston, Top-notch 
basketball story by a popular writer in this field, 

JACKIE ROBINSON + Told to Wendell Smith. Foreword by Branch 
Rickey. Greenberg. Dramatic story of baseball's best-known 
Negro player, who surmounted old barriers through strength 
of character and fine ballplaying. 

THE BABE RUTH STORY * Bob Considine, 40 photographs. Dutton. 


Baseball's greatest figure~his didly and 
excitingly told. E so ahaa aie 
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Mr. UMP * Babe Pinelli. Westminster Press, Exciting autobiography 
of one who has successfully filled the most maligned job in base- 
ball. 


Special Interests, Hobbies, and the Arts 

Since, as we have already noted, many young people read for in- 
formation and sometimes solely for that, we may rejoice that recent 
years have given us such a rich plenty of books which make facts 
both clear and fascinating. The world and its mysteries are opening 
wide to our reading children. The almost limitless variety of subjects 
does not mean, however, that the information-loving child will read 
his way through all these books. He is more likely to choose those 
which match his already going interests. 

Nevertheless it is well for parents to be alert and ready to fan the 
spark of an interest that burns, as yet, somewhat feebly. Books can 
sometimes vitalize a child’s tentative curiosity about a new field of 
knowledge. We should be acquainted, therefore, with the many 
stimulating—as well as authoritative—books we have to choose from 
today. 

Some of these books are purely practical, and some are both use- 
ful and beautiful. Some explain the nature and workings of things, 
from electric lights to jet propulsion. Others suggest experiments 
and ways to put one’s knowledge to use. Books of the how-to variety 
—about ballet dancing and chess playing, about making kites, pup- 
pets, pies, or clothes—are often illustrated with excellent diagrams, 
photographs, and drawings that are both clear and workable. Others, 
about anything from moths to mountains, have superb color illus- 
trations which in themselves reward the browsing child. 

Books on the arts and crafts range all the way from those of the 
do-it-yourself kind to those which are aimed at developing appreci- 
ation. Thus there are books about the instruments of the symphony 
orchestra, books about great paintings or sculpture or literature, 
books about the development of various crafts through the centuries. 
Some of these are superb in production and illustration, volumes to 
be prized in a young person's library. 

There is another class of fact books, of the kind chiefly valuable 
for reference, which most children need at some time or other. 
Handbooks, encyclopedias, nature guides, and other books of this 
category will be discussed in Chapter 17, “The Child’s Own Library.” 
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HOW MUSIC GREW FROM PREHISTORIC TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY * 
Marian Bauer and Ethel Peyser. Putnam. The story of the devel- 
opment of music, simply and interestingly told. 

FROM THESE COMES Music * Hope Stoddard. Illus. by Ava Morgan. 
Crowell. The instruments of orchestra and band and their history 
in an informative and entertaining book. 

THE STORY OF ART * E. H. Gombrich. Phaidon. An attractive approach 
to art appreciation. 

THE STORY OF PAINTING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE * H. W. and Dora Jane 
Janson. Abrams. Superbly illustrated history of man’s paintings 
from cave days to the present. 


THE STORY BEHIND GREAT sToRIES~* Elizabeth Rider Montgomery. 
McBride. How some of the best-loved children’s classics came to 
be written. (Also: The Story Behind Musical Instruments.) 


OARS, SAILS AND STEAM * Edwin Tunis. World Book. Ships from 
earliest vessels to modern superliners, their history and uses, in 
a beautiful book. y 


HERE'S YOUR HOBBY + Harry Zarchy. Knopf. Twelve practical ideas 
for hobbies, some for beginners, others more advanced. 


THE BOY'S WORKSHOP COMPANION * W. Oakley. Greenberg. Detailed, 
sound instructions for setting up a workshop, best use of tools, 
and special properties of wood and metal. 

THE YOUNG COLLECTOR'S HANDBOOK * A. Hyatt Verrill. McBride. A 
helpful guide to those who are just beginning to collect fossils, 
insects, stamps, coins, etc., well illustrated by photos and draw- 
ings. 

THE BOY MECHANIC * Collected by Popular Mechanics Magazine. 
Distributed by Simon & Schuster. Clear directions and diagrams 
for more than five hundred projects for the young craftsman. 

FIRST CHEMISTRY BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS * Alfred Morgan. Scribner. 
Introduction to chemistry with practical experiments. (Also: A 
First Electrical Book for Boys.) 

FIRST BOOK or cuess * I. A. Horowitz and Fred Reinfeld. Sterling. 
Clear introduction to the game for the older beginner. 

IT's FUN TO COOK * Adèle de Leeuw. Illus. by Catherine Scholz. Mac- 


millan. Introduction to cooking to suit the needs and inclinations 
of teen-agers. 


i 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS * Stanley W. Bowler. Crowell. A 
fine first book of photography. 

WEATHERCRAFT * Athelstan F. Spilhaus. Viking. Practical instruction 
on how to make and operate a weather station in your own back 
yard. 


Bridges to Adult Reading 

For all their appearance of sophistication, today’s young people 
still need guidance from adults, It can be successful guidance only 
if offered with tact and if guidance is not confused with censorship. 
Despite their protestations of independence they want to be saved 
from their mistakes and will welcome parental intervention to turn 
them aside from experiences which, way down deep, they would 
rather postpone. When their questing takes them too far afield they 
will not necessarily resent our counsel if we say to them, “I think 
you'll enjoy this book more if you read it later,” or even, “This is 
not at all a suitable book for you now and I advise you not to read 
it.” They may take our advice or they may not. Either way they have 
the standard of our judgment against which to measure their own. 

On the other hand the young people do need to experience living, 
sometimes even wicked living, vicariously. In books like Anna Karen- 
ina or Sons and Lovers they are looking for something—which, how- 
ever, they will not find there, for the reason that in such literature 
a background of adult experience is taken for granted and the 
answers are. not to be found at the back of the book. 

This is where we adults must serve as interpreters, cushioning 
these precocious experiences with our knowledge of our own 
child’s whereabouts in understanding. This presupposes that we 
know what our boy or girl is reading and that we have kept open 
the channels of communication between us. Often these young 
people will not come directly to us with their puzzlement, but 
will find answers in a roundabout way, perhaps from discussion 
with us of entirely other matters. We can assume that the young 
people also talk over their reading with one another. While they 
are exchanging ignorances, they may also in some instances throw 
light for each other on dark. places. One thing we can do here is 
to suggest other books which may clear up some of their con- 
fusions on troubling subjects. 

Toward this end we may want to look to our own bookshelves, 
not so much to remove the unsuitable but rather to be sure that they 
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can find there some books to serve this transition from juvenile to 
_ adult reading. Certain books on the grown-up reading selves are in 
fact ageless: the novels of Willa Cather, H. G. Wells, Booth Tarking- 
ton, Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferber, to mention only a few. 

There are, too, a good number of books in the juvenile field which 
will still claim their attention. Parents can be of inestimable help 
to their adolescent boys and girls in finding young books which do 
treat with respect their reader's interest in the problems of a complex 
world—and yet are tender with his unready emotions. And in our 
own adult reading we will soon come to recognize the criteria of 
what our boy and girl will respond to with interest and satisfaction, 
without being troubled by those deeper levels which they are not yet 
equipped to plumb. We will know, for example, that a book written 
warmly and humanely about a social problem, such as A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn, will take the reader out of himself and into the world 
in a stimulating way, while a book which turns on unwholesome re- 
lationships between adults, as in Forever Amber, if he gets anything 
out of it at all, may trouble him more than he likes at this time. 

Thus we can actually share our own reading experiences with our 
adolescents as they grow up to books more like our own. Books can 
now begin to be a bond of equal participation and exchange be- 
tween a reading parent and his growing boys and girls. The list 
which follows is necessarily only a sampling, to suggest others. 


DRUMS * James Boyd. Scribner. A splendid Revolutionary story, in 
a Southern setting, by a well-known author. 


THE OREGON TRAIL * Francis Parkman. Little. The author's actual 
journey in 1846 with the Sioux Indians on the Overland Trail in 
a classic story of the early West. 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE: AN EPISODE OF THE CIVIL WAR * Stephen 
Crane. Appleton. A soldier of the Civil War writes dramatically 
of his experiences and inward suffering. 

A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER * Hamlin Garland. Grosset. Inspiring 
Pia 5 men and women who cleared the forests and broke 

e sod of the Mississippi Valley. (Also: A Daughter of the Mid- 
dle Border.) ie ca d 7 
MY ANTONIA * Willa Cather. Houghton. An unforgettable heroine 


dominates this novel of Nebraska life. (Also: Death Comes for 
the Archbishop.) 


————=aoe 
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so pic * Edna Ferber. Doubleday. The saga of a lone indomitable 
farm woman of the Middle West. (Also: Show Boat; A Peculiar 
Treasure.) k 

ETHAN FROME * Edith Wharton. Scribner. A tragic love in a book 
as intense and spare as its New England setting. 

SEVENTEEN * Booth Tarkington. Grosset. The rapture and heartbreak 
and absurdity of first love. (Also: Alice Adams.) 

THE DEEPENING STREAM * Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Harcourt. The 
growth of a girl into strong womanhood is told with deep sympa- 
thy. 

THE GRAPES OF WRATH * John Steinbeck. Viking. The unconquerable 
human spirit in the tragic wasteland of the dust bowl. 

BIG poc’s cmt * Mary Medearis. Lippincott. A fine novel of an 
Arkansas doctor and his daughter, and their relations with the 
“back country” people in their fight for mosquito control. 

LITTLE Brrrcues * Ralph Moody. Norton. Boy into man in a father- 
and-son story. (Also: The Fields of Home; Man of the Family.) 

ARROWSMITH * Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt. A real and deeply felt ac- 
count of the struggles of an idealistic young doctor. (Also: Main 
Street; Dodsworth.) 

THE sprr oF st. LOUIS * Charles A. Lindbergh. Scribner. Thrilling 
autobiography of the hero of an epoch-making flight. Illustrated 
with maps, charts, and photographs. 

DANCE TO THE PIPER * Agnes De Mille. Little. The autobiography of 
a thoroughly American dancer. 

NORTH TO THE ORIENT * Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Maps by Charles 
A. Lindbergh. Harcourt. The poetry of flight conveyed in a moving 
narrative. 

THE FRIENDLY PERSUASION * Jessamyn West. Harcourt. Gentle humor 
and deep sadness are intertwined in these chronicles of a Quaker 
family. 

ROOM FOR ONE MORE * Anna Rose Wright. Houghton. A family that 
shared its love and warmth with strangers comes to life in this story 
full of humor and tenderness. 

THE THURBER CARNIVAL * James Thurber. Harper. Wit and wisdom of 
a profound humorist, illustrated with his own inimitable cartoons. 


DAVID CoppERFIELD * Charles Dickens. Dodd. This masterpiece of 
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autobiographical fiction is rich in characterization and incident. 
(Also: Oliver Twist; others.) 

THE OLD WIVES TALE * Arnold Bennett. Doubleday. A fascinating 
genre novel set in industrial England and in the Paris of 1870. 

PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS * Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday. Pukka 
sahibs, soldiers, and others in skillfully told stories of Queen Vic- 
toria’s India. 

FORSYTE SAGA * John Galsworthy. Scribner. The rise of an English 
family that parallels the rise of Empire. 

ADVENTURES AND MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES * A, Conan Doyle. 
Modern Library. The sleuth of sleuths in stories of unequaled sur- 
prise and atmosphere. 

MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY * C, S. Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. 
Little. A vivid account of a famous and disastrous voyage. (Also: 
Men against the Sea; Pitcairn’s Island.) 

CAPTAIN HORATIO HORNBLOWER * C. S. Forester. Little. Naval adven- 
ture in a novel of the Napoleonic Wars. 

ANNAPURNA * Maurice Herzog. Dutton. Man against mountain—a 
book rich in meaning for young people everywhere. 

THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY * Thornton Wilder. Boni. The ways of 
fate dramatically set forth. 

GIANTS IN THE EARTH * O, E. Rolvaag. Harper. Trek of Norwegian 
immigrants in a narrative of deep tragedy and courage. 

THE GOOD EARTH * Pearl Buck. Day. The universal realities of life and 
death in a story of a Chinese family written with simplicity and 
dignity. 

ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM * Margaret Landon. Day. The meeting 
of East and West seen through the eyes of an English governess 
in an oriental court. 

HIROSHIMA * John Hersey. Knopf. The survivors of Hiroshima speak 
for us all in their determination to rebuild their world. 

1984 * George Orwell. Signet. A salut: i i im pos- 
sibilities af future peleu EE oto the grim p 
(Further suggestions of books to serve as bridges are offered in an 
excellent list: BOOKS FOR THE TEEN AcE, published and revised 
each year by the New York Public Library, Branch Library Book 
News. This is an inviting selection to guide young readers from 

the children’s to the adult library shelves.) 
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Part 3 * Special Needs and Values 


CHAPTER 1 0 


ABOUT THE “CLASSICS” 


Sooner or later we must face the question: Have the “must” 
books grown musty? 

This question besets us all, from the teachers of English who must 
deal with the problem of required reading, to the parent who is con- 
cerned that his child should not be excluded from our cultural 
heritage. 

We are not merely prideful in wanting our children to be cultured. 
We have good and valid reasons. We want them to find the beauty 
and strength that reside in great literature. We want them to ex- 
perience the deep enjoyment these books gave us. We want them to 
have the background out of which springs so much of our language, 
our thinking, even our daily conversation. 

Will the literary allusions which come so readily to our lips have 
meaning for them? Will they know what is implied when they hear 
someone labeled a Man Friday or a Cassandra? Will they recognize 
a Mrs. Malaprop or know what to expect from a Pandora's Box? 

The sheer literary excellence of these works we call classic is a 
value we would not have our children deprived of—the richness of 
character drawing, of imagination, of emotional values. The books 
that came down to us were the cream of the books written in their 
time; the rest are forgotten. 

Many of us miss in the juvenile writing of today the solid and 
secure morality of the old books. There was no ambivalence in the 
line they drew between good and evil, but a clear delineation which 
is comforting to children. Writers in the past were not afraid to be 
sad; the writers of our young books today are looking obliquely over 
the shoulders of children at the parents who fear that today’s realities 
are too harsh for the young to face. Over and above their literary 
quality, and their convinced moral tone, one source of the immortality 
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of the classics may well be their willingness to come to grips with the 
elemental emotions. A 

To say all this of our inherited treasures is not to dismiss the books _ 
of our own time. Every generation adds something to our heritage. 
Some of the books our children are reading today will be the classics 
of tomorrow which they will remember and hand on to their chil- ~ 
dren. Tomorrow, or the day after, a book may be published which X 
will live for generations to come as the books of our childhood have © 
-lived for us. q 

Yet, while we spread before them the best of today, the values of — 
the past are peculiarly ours to pass on to our children. We feel that 
in missing these values they will lose something irrevocable. y 

How shall we ensure that our busy children will read the classics? _ 


What Is a Classic? 


Perhaps we had best begin by examining our list of classics suit- 
able for the young—for each of us has his own—and by looking these _ 
cherished books over with a mid-twentieth-century eye. We may find 
that many of the titles we have thought of as “musts” no longer look 
quite so good to us as nostalgic memory has drawn them. We may _ 
discover that some were never so fine as we once thought they were. _ 
Time has set halos around others which never claimed canonization — 
in their own day. Still others may have lost their luster in the — 
crowded intervening years; going Around the World in Eighty Days 
is no longer a front-page feat. y 

A good many of the books which we regard as immortal are merely _ 
rather long-lived. The designation of classic which one generation 
places on a book may not endure beyond the next crop of readers. 
‘Though as individuals we may still cherish them, in each decade _ 
some books slip back into the past and are forgotten. 


Others, however, still stand as magnificent stories for the young — 
of our time or any time. 


Do Children Read Them? 


rat children do read them. The wellhumbed volumes of Treastre 

and Tom Sawyer, Little Women and Jane Eyre in any libr. 3 

will attest to this. 7 a s 
Parents who lament that their children do not read these books 

may find that they have erred in urging them too young. Treasure 1 

Island is not for the average ten-year-old. The twelve-year-old girl 
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may find Jane Eyre too steep. The mother who gave Heidi to her 
six-year-old son mistook in her eagerness not only the age but the sex 
for which this book is suitable. We do well to refresh our recollec- 
tions of these books in order to match them successfully to our 
children’s age. Sometimes we need only to wait a little, and we will 
not be disappointed. 

One little girl who read her way straight through Jane Austen and 
the Brontés before she was fourteen was brought up short by Vanity 
Fair. To her mother the differences between Thackeray and Jane 
Austen were not so sharp; both seemed to comment with equal acute- 
ness on the society of their time. But to a little girl, Elizabeth in 
Pride and Prejudice is a heroine to understand and sympathize with. 
Thackeray offers no such easy object of affection to the young reader. 
Nor does he steep his story in passionate attachments as do the 
Brontés. A parent who goes all out in a campaign to introduce his 
child to the classics finds that he must really know his classics—as 
well as his child! 

Sometimes a book which we remember with affection gives us an 
unexpected shock when we open it again today. Did you remember, 
for example, that Robinson Crusoe—one of the greatest stories ever 
written—begins with a sentence which runs the length of the entire 
first page, a sentence which, moreover, contributes only a genealogi- 
cal background to the story? Many books which we justifiably re- 
gard as great are nearly inaccessible to our children because of the 
difficulties of their style, or the long passages of comment with little 
direct bearing on the story, or a tendency to wander in leisurely by- 
ways of description or philosophy incomprehensible to a child. 

Most of these books were not written for children, though the 
children have claimed some of them as their own. We read them and 
loved some of them too. But we should remember that there was a 
time when most children had little else to read and indeed little else 
but reading to occupy much of their leisure. We tend to forget, too, 
how much we skipped as we read, and it is not out of order to 
wonder how much we got out of some of these books. If we deplore 
the fact that children have no patience for the flourishes of eight- 
eenth- or nineteenth-century style, we might ask ourselves whether 
we have either. We and our children both are attuned to the pace of 
our daily newspapers. We no longer live in the leisurely era when a 
writer's digressions were happily followed. 
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Bringing Child and Book Together 

This is not to say that these books are forever closed to our chil- 
dren. Parents who enjoy reading with their children have found it 
possible to present some classics in this way, sticking to the story, 
skipping long descriptions, and hurrying on to those high spots of the 
plot which will give the young reader the unmatched thrill that 
comes of a first brush with great writing—and a taste for more of 
the same. When you stop, your young reader-—if his reading skill is 
up to it—may take the book and carry it off to his own room to find 
out for himself what the author makes his characters do next. 

In our affection for these books we are likely to hand over tenderly 
to our children our own childhood edition, worn with many reread- 
ings and laden with nostalgic associations. We forget that the pages 
are tightly packed with small print which the yellowed paper makes 
no clearer, and that the pictures, if any, are not always of the en- 
during quality of Cruikshank or Tenniel. The modern processes of 
printing and book production and the wide variety of artists who 
have turned their talents to book illustration give many of these clas- 

` sics a better start with our children, in the new editions. Once the 
child is invited in by the attractiveness of the volume, we may have 
faith in the power of a great writer to hold him there, if his reading 
skill is adequate. 

As we well know, our modern world offers lively competition to 
this kind of reading. But the very competition is often a boost. We 
shake our heads when a great book is dramatized on the screen: 
now that it has been made so easy for them, we fear the children 
will never take the trouble to read it. On the contrary, bookshops and 
circulating libraries report that children who have seen a motion- 
picture version often ask for the book. ‘The motion-picture produc- 
tion of Ivanhoe. created unprecedented lines of customers for the 
book. Even the comics versions often lead young readers to the 
library with a request for “the whole book.” True, when they get it 
they may find it is beyond them, but even so the title will stay with 
them as something to be read sometime, 

1 A teen-ager who has seen the Laurence Olivier Hamlet or Henry V 
in the movies has had a first-rate introduction to Shakespeare, such 
an introduction as the Lambs never had it in their power to offer. 
Shakespeare's dramas, of course, were meant to be played, not read. 
His audiences, like our children, relished nothing better than a rous- 
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ing fight or a good murder, preferably several murders. In Shake- 
speare on the printed page, a murder is merely a stage direction! 

It is nevertheless true that in the flood of new—and from many 
points of view, highly satisfactory—books for children today some 
of the enduring treasures we have inherited from the past may be 
swept aside. It is up to us, then, to see that they are not. We can be 
mindful to move them forward on the bookshelf, to bring them to the 
child’s attention—being careful, however, to choose the right book at 
the right time, and also to omit the sanctifying ritual! Our purpose 
is not that a child should be impressed with the classics but that he 
should come to love them, and it’s hard to love a marble bust on a 
pedestal. 

To choose the right book at the right time is not so very difficult, 
either, if we know both the child and the book. Memory may play 
tricks on us; we would do well to dip into the book again. And if 
they do not read all these books, it is plain realism to accept the fact 
that no single individual ean encompass all the reading experiences 
there are to be had, Les Misérables may have been the supreme love 
of your youthful reading days. Yet many people have grown up 
without reading Les Misérables and been well-read and cultivated 
men and women nonetheless. 

With our help and the wise guidance of teachers and librarians, 
some of these books will filter through even the most adamant re- 
sistance. Many of them are, of course, on high school required-read- 
ing lists. When the emphasis is on required rather than reading, these 
books are not too likely to meet a warm reception. As one youngster 
put it after such a school-administered dose, “I really liked Ivanhoe 
after I had read it but I didn’t like having to read itl” 

On the other hand, the surprised response of another boy attests 
to the validity of required reading: “I'd never have gotten around 
to reading this if I didn’t have to do it for school—and it’s a good 
book!” In this case the English teacher had skillfully dovetailed 
A Tale of Two Cities with the history teacher's scheduling of the 
French Revolution, and the reading took on added significance. 

The schools have been more alert to their opportunities than we 
sometimes give them credit for. A second-year French reader used in 
some schools today is D’Artagnan, an admirably adapted version of 
episodes from The Three Musketeers, carrying at the end a recom- 
mendation to the student that he might like to read the entire book. 
It would be well, too, if we combed our required-reading lists more 
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frequently—and with an open mind—in the light of a rapidly chang- 
ing world. We might ask ourselves, for instance, whether Silas 
Marner is not a rather tepid murder mystery for today’s movie-reared 
children. 


Abridgments and Adaptations 


Of course there are many adaptations of the classics as well as 
abridgments of them, and selections from them in children’s school 
readers and in popular collections. About the desirability of these 
there are mixed opinions. To some it seems desecration either to 
adapt or to abridge these literary treasures. These critics feel that the 
children should have their classics whole—or not at all. There are 
those who believe that the style is more important than the story 
and that in being given only the story the young reader is being 
cheated. The danger they see is that the child will be content with 
the glimpse he has had and never come to the original. 

Others, however, hold that a great story like The Count of Monte 
Cristo is worth offering to children even in abridgment. If we accept, 
as we must, the fact that some children will never come to the 
original and will never have had even a speaking acquaintance with 
this swashbuckling hero, we will be reconciled to abridgments rather 
than nothing at all. The Prince and the Pauper, as pure story, is per- 
fect fare for young readers, but what is a nine- or ten-year-old to 
make of the complex and allusive historical background—or, for that 
matter, of the cruelty and carelessness of human life and suffering 
which are so compellingly depicted there? 

In the case of a young reader who might go on to read the whole 
book, a wise parent or librarian is alert to suggest that there is more 

` to that story than he has already read. The child—always provided he 
is ready for the book in its original—will not usually feel that the 
abridgment has taken the cream off the story. On the contrary, he 
will be happy to meet again some old acquaintances in a longer and 
fuller book. It is in the nature of childhood to enjoy repeating a 
happy reading experience. 

Nor is there any reason why some of these great stories should not 
be retold to children too young, by all odds, to read them as their 
authors wrote them. The story of Hiawatha, the epic of Robinson 
Crusoe make wonderful storytelling for the seven- or eight-year-old. 
We accept as a matter of course the retelling of the great ancient 
sagas, which were retellings as they came to us. I can see no reason 
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why the tale of Peter Pan, so eminently suited to the eight-year-old’s 
delight, yet beyond his reading capacity, should not be retold in a 
printed book invitingly illustrated for his own reading. It is even pos- 
sible, in these younger versions, to soften the impact of certain ele- 
ments in some of the traditional stories, elements which we, today, 
may not consider admirably suited for young readers, or even 
listeners. An adaptation of Pinocchio, for example, omits the hide- 
ous business of the hanging which has haunted many children, and 
does not dwell on the punitive aspects of the lengthening nose and 
the growing of donkey ears, which have sometimes proved disturb- 
ing. 

Naturally we will find, as in other publishing ventures, a crop of 
adaptations and retellings both good and bad, from which we must 
choose with the greatest care, Bad writing has no more excuse, in an 
adaptation than elsewhere—perhaps less. And poor illustration of 
such books is deplorable. Adaptations are valid only if they hew 
closely to the intent and preserve the flavor of the writer who created 
the original, at the same time culling the essential story. In some 
modern versions, the illustrations would surely delight the masters 
themselves. 

To children, the great names attached to books are not important. 
Neither are they impressed by publication dates. A book of ancient 
vintage must compete on its own for their interest. They will like it, 
or not, according to what they find in it that interests them, The 
label “classic” is ours, not theirs. Therefore it has seemed most useful 
to list the great traditional stories—our children’s heritage from the 
past—in the groupings in which the young readers will think of them. 
They will be found scattered through many categories in these lists. 


CHAPTER ll 


BOOKS FOR TODAY 


We want our children to feel their roots in the past, but we also 
want their feet firmly planted in the present—with their eyes turned 
toward the future. The classic literature, however richly it provides 
the background of man’s thinking and living, will not altogether 
serve to light the way for our young people through today’s world. 

Books today have the function books have always had—that of 
illuminating the contemporary world. Our children have the right to 
this enlightenment too. Beyond entertainment and escape, beyond 
information or a knowledge of history, beyond literary enjoyment 
and cultural growth, boys and girls turn to books, as adults turn to 
books, for an interpretation of life in their own time. 

Any adult who reads his way through the great bulk of current 
juvenile literature must be aware of its tendency to regard children 
as insulated from the main stream of life. This is in no way to dep- 
recate the many thoroughly delightful books which today’s writers 
are offering and children are welcoming. Sunshine is certainly ap- 
propriate in children’s books, It is one of the necessary ingredients of 
growth, in literature as in nature. Nevertheless occasional clouds and 
rain, even storm, are just as necessary, and just as inevitable a part 
aie Along with their happy books children also need some sterner 


Perhaps in reaction against the doleful juvenile literature of an 
earlier day, writers today seem to obey an unwritten law that in their 
books no cloud must be permitted to darken the clear skies of child- 
hood, and that children can be told rugged truths only about events 
no more recent than a century ago. At this or a safer distance chil- 
dren may read about people persecuted for religious beliefs, pioneers 
murdered or scalped, boys cruelly treated at sea, girls suffering social 
rejection because they live on the wrong side of town. Stories of 
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contemporary life seem largely bent on showing only nice children of , 
happy families having pleasant adventures on a farm or ranch or 
solving a not very fearsome mystery in a summer cottage. Older boys 
and girls are supplied with an ample literature about boys who make 
the winning touchdown and girls who work their charming ways 
through college. An overwhelming proportion of current books either 
avoid entirely dealing with our own times or, if they deal with them 
at all, carefully side-step the realities. 


Books Can Interpret Reality 

Yet any intelligent youngster alive in today’s world of social, 
political, and ethical upheaval must know that life is not always as 
it appears in the roseate pictures drawn by the juvenile writers. 
Little of all this unrest is allowed to creep into the stories we offer 
our children—who must after all live in this very world even in their 
supposedly carefree childhood. 

We cannot protect our children from realities, but we can see 
that they find reassuring and helpful interpretations in their read- 
ing. This is one function which juvenile books can serve, and serve 
well. 

There are, happily, some trends in this direction. A few of the 
writers of books for young people are becoming aware of this gap 
in their literature and are trying to fill it, some with notable success. 
A small but increasing number of today’s books are beginning to 
present honest pictures of the complex and difficult world in which 
children are growing up. Along with a good story, books like these 
give children an insight into people and situations they have already 
encountered and only half understood: the little girl sitting in the 
next seat in the classroom, who longs to be accepted and hence in- 
dulges in her own kind of boasting, as in Eleanor Estes’ profoundly 
understanding story, The Hundred Dresses (listed under “Emotions” 
in Chapter 18); the little Negro boy who must battle his way to 
friendship in an all-white community as in Jesse Jackson’s Call Me 
Charley; the problems of families who follow the crops and have 
no permanent home, as in Doris Gates’s Blue Willow. 

Children to whom school is a daily—sometimes unweleome—must, 
may find it surprising and also revealing that a little girl of a migrant 
worker's family should yearn for the privilege of going to school, as 
does the deprived little heroine of Lois Lenski’s Judy's Journey. The 
fact that some families do not come complete with mother and father 
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—one parent, perhaps, is missing—must surely have come to the 
notice of children who are more blessed in this respect, and a per- 
ceptive and realistic story of such a family may awaken in the young 
reader sympathy for the problems of a child he knows. The fact that 
some children can be born, as it were, without a family, or live in 
a disrupted one—these are realities for which books can help to 
broaden the base of children’s sympathies. All the lectures on kindli- 
ness and consideration which their parents and teachers can give 
them will not be as effective as one good story about the conflicts and 
triumphs of a child different from themselves. 

Books need not tell children only that people are always loving 
and kind, that they always mean well toward each other. Children 
already know otherwise. They want to read occasionally a story of 
conflict and hardship in realistic rather than romantic terms, not in 
the remote past but in situations they recognize as of today. Through 
the experiences of the small hero or heroine of stories such as these 
they come to grips with problems from which they should not—and 
indeed, cannot—be sheltered. 

The opportunity to experience trouble vicariously surely was one 
of the virtues of tearful old favorites like Toby Tyler, Nobody's Girl, 
and Nobody's Boy. In today’s books which partake of this same virtue 
the situations are brought up to date, with less sentimental and more 
realistic resolutions. There is a value, too, in the fact that today’s 
books come closer to actuality for today’s children. 


Goals for Young Idealists 


Among the recent books are some which deal with real problems: 
ignorance and poverty, social and economic differences, prejudice, 
and the difficulties of minority groups. Some tell of children over- 
coming physical disabilities to find useful lives. Others deal with 
children whose home lives include some heartbreaks. Well-written 
books of this kind make concrete the meaning of good human rela- 
tionships within the community and good-neighbor relations with 
countries far and near. They include stories of foreign-born children 
and children of different races struggling to be accepted in a com- 
munity: of an Indian boy finding the ways of the white man’s school 
difficult; of a Negro girl from a Northern city learning to live in the 
segregated South. They may, like some of John Tunis’ books (listed 
in the section on sports stories), tell a good sports story which is at 
the same time an honest examination of democracy in school sports. 
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There are stories of a boy or girl standing up for a principle 
against pressures, stories of moral courage, of young people in situa- 
tions in which the young reader might one day find himself or per- 
haps has already found himself. Such books translate democratic 
ideals into everyday terms familiar to young readers. Without moral- 
izing, they turn his thoughts to what he himself can do to make a 
better place even of the small world he lives in now. 

In our zeal to soften the impact of life on our children, many of 
us hesitate to give them such books as these. In speaking with groups 
of parents avidly interested in their children’s reading, I have often 
observed that they wield a busy pencil, jotting down the titles I 
mention of books which promise hilarity and good fun or gay 
fantasy for their youngsters. But when I come to a book which deals 
with some of the sober realities of this not too rosy world, the pen- 
cils are still. Such a book they would as lief have their children miss. 
I have no wish to decry fun and fantasy; I have already paid tribute 
to these as indispensable in the child’s reading diet. Yet I must plead 
that some children—perhaps not all—welcome a book or a story which 
throws light for them on some of the dark places in their own think- 
ing and helps to clarify their dim awareness of a troubled world. 
Artistically presented, on their own level, “problem books” may 
serve a vital purpose for these young readers. 

I have said, “artistically presented.” Good intentions are no sub- 
stitute for creative skill. Clearly, books which deal with penetrating 
problems or sensitive emotions have greater need of art and insight 
than those which remain on the placid surface of life. Books which 
attempt to affect children’s attitudes and feelings fail utterly unless 
they are of good quality as well as high purpose. Such books must 
combine the writer’s profound convictions with a gift for communi- 
cating them. The selection of books of this kind for our children must 
be done thoughtfully, not only with a knowledge of the book, its 
message and its quality, but also with full consideration of the child's 
readiness for it. 

Such a list as the one that follows here is in no way a suggestion 
that children’s reading be confined to realism or “books with a pur- 
pose.” Rather it is intended to call attention to some books which give 
young readers a true picture of the world they live in and which deal 
understandingly with human problems of the present day, viewed at 
the young reader’s level. 
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FICTION 


‘For Ages 8-12 

BRIGHT APRIL * Marguerite de Angeli. Doubleday. Sensitive story and 
pictures of a little Negro girl in a white community. 

MELINDY’s MEDAL * Georgene Faulkner and John Beckner. Messner. 
Kindly, understanding story of how a little Negro girl carries on 
through her courage the proud tradition of her family. 

CALL ME CHARLEY * Jesse Jackson. Harper. Lively boy adventures in 
which problems are frankly faced while a Negro lad wins friends 
in an all-white community. (Sequel: Anchor Man.) 

STEPPIN AND FAMILY * Hope Newell. Oxford. An industrious Negro 
boy aspires to dance and takes advantage of his opportunities. 

LITTLE NAVAJO BLUEBIRD * Ann Nolan Clark. Viking. A little Indian 
girl finds many new problems in learning the ways of her white 
friends. 

HOSH-KI THE NAVAJO * Florence Hayes. Random House. Absorbing 
and moving story of a Navajo boy’s adjustment at school where 
new traditions challenge tribal customs. 

CARLOTTA * Ella Maie Seyfert. Crowell. How the immigrant Codelli 
family all work together to buy a new truck for the farm. 

BLUE WILLOW * Doris Gates. Viking. Tender story of a little girl and 
her crop-picking family, who finally achieve a permanent home. 
(Also: North Fork.) 

Juoy’s journey + Lois Lenski. Lippincott. Touching and realistic 
story of a migrant worker’s family as they follow the crops and 
search for a home, (Also: Prairie School; Cotton in My Sack; and 
others in a fine regional series.) 

ZUSKA OF THE BURNING HILLS * Alvena Seckar. Oxford. Poignant story 
about the many problems that are part of living for a little girl 
and her immigrant parents in coal-mining West Virginia. 

THE VERY GOOD NEIGHBORS * Irmengarde Eberle. Lippincott. A 
friendly Mexican family settle in Texas and win a place for them- 
selves. 

WILLY WONG, AMERICAN * Vanya Oakes, Messner. A Chinese boy's 
striving to be an American in San Francisco’s Chinatown. 


THE WOODEN LOCKET * Alice Alison Lide and Margaret Alison Johan- 
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sen. Viking. How a locket helps a Polish DP family to make a 
place for themselves in an Alabama community. 

THE VILLAGE THAT LEARNED TO READ * Elizabeth Kent Tarshis. Hough- 
ton. Mexican children in an appealing tale of contemporary life, 
emphasizing new ways. 


For Older Boys and Girls 

A BEND IN THE ROAD * Margaret Thomsen Raymond. Longmans. The 
harsh realities of factory work in a fine story for older girls. (Also: 
Linnet on the Threshold.) 

CYNTHIA OF BEE TREE HOLLOW * Genevieve Fox. Little. A Tennessee 
mountain girl helps her family adjust to the changes brought about 
by a government dam. 

THE HOUSE * Marjorie Hill Allee. Houghton. A thoughtful presenta- 
tion of young people working out their living problems in wartime 
involving romance, birth, and death, and economic and social 
pressures. (Also: Great Tradition.) 

WiLLow mi * Phyllis A. Whitney. McKay. A group of alert teen- 
agers’ first encounter with the problem of race discrimination, and 
their ways of dealing with it, in a fast-moving story. 

SHUTTERED winpows * Florence Crannel Means. Houghton. The in- 
spirational and romantic story of a young Negro girl, raised in 
Minneapolis, who goes South and finds the adjustment difficult 
but worth while. (Also: The Moved-Outers; Alicia; others. ) 

ZEKE * Mary White Ovington. Harcourt. Sympathetic story of an 
Alabama Negro lad, his early childhood, his school days, and his 
courageous successes. 

A CHANCE TO BELONG * Emma Atkins Jacobs. Holt. Perceptive story of 
interrelationships and strong personalities in a family in process 
of becoming American in a small town. 

wmM’s PLace * Eva Knox Evans. Putnam. A displaced boy’s adjust- 
ment to his new home and family, and his gradual acceptance by 
others. 

BOY FROM NEBRASKA: THE STORY OF BEN KUROKI * Ralph G. Martin. 
Harper. True and moving story of a Japanese-American war hero, 
and his continuing struggle against prejudice. 

THE ARK + Margot Benary-Ishert. Harcourt. Realistic picture of a 
family readjusting their lives in postwar Germany. 
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TERU: A TALE OF YOKOHAMA * Lucy Herndon Crockett. Holt. The 
striving toward democracy evokes both pathos and humor in this — 
realistic story of children in occupied Japan. (Also: Pong Choolie, — 
You Rascal! ) } 


NON-FICTION 
PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT * Eva Knox Evans. Capitol. Why people all 
around the world are different and also how they are similar, in — 
terms of everyday living. (Also: All about Us.) (10-12) q 
HOME AT LAST * Gloria Hoffman. McKay. Straightforward presenta- 
tion, in photographs and text, of the experiences of displaced chil- 
dren in Israel. (10-12) 
A FAIR WORLD FOR ALL * Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Whittlesey House. — 
Explains the Universal Declaration of Human Rights to young — 
people in terms of their own experiences and its meaning for their 
own lives. (10-14) a 
PUT DEMOCRACY TO WORK * R. Wagner and I. Green. Schuman. 
Democracy from ancient Greece to today, and its spread through 
the United Nations, discussed in a direct appeal to young people. 
(12-14) 
PARTNERS: THE UNITED NATIONS AND YOUTH * Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Helen Ferris. Doubleday. The vast machinery of the United Na- — 
tions, its social, scientific, and educational work with the youth of 
all lands, in stories and photographs. (12-14) 


CHAPTER 1 2 


DO BOOKS BUILD CHARACTER? 


Can books determine children’s character for good or evil? A 
juvenile court judge decrees a list of “improving” books to be read 
by the young delinquent who stands before him. Elsewhere a young 
offender confesses that he held up a storekeeper because he “read it 
in the newspapers.” The concept that what they-read makes them 
what they are seems as fresh as the headlines in which these episodes 
are presented to us. If we seem to have discovered that reading about 
gangsters will breed young gangsters, we must also accept the con- 
verse: that reading books about virtuous characters and admirable 
deeds will inspire children to be and do likewise. 

The belief that we can mold young consciences by regulating 
young reading is actually as old as printing—in fact, older. Plato ad- 
monished: “Some tales are to be told and others are not to be told 
to our disciples from their youth upwards, if we mean them to honor 
the gods and their parents, and to value friendship with one 
another.” Napoleon credited his aspirations to his reading about 
Caesar. Almost any biography or autobiography traces the influence 
its distinguished subject attributes to some book or other. And we 
need look no farther than the Bible to find a book which through 
nineteen centuries has been counted upon to shape the morality of 
men and women. 

What is new, then, is not the belief that reading makes character 
but the fact that we question it. We read the statement of the young 
criminal who claims to have learned his evil ways from crime stories, 
and in the light of our deeper psychological insight of recent years 
we ask how such a youngster can be expected to trace, on request, 
the complex forces which have impelled him to anti-social acts. We 
consider Napoleon's drive to power and question whether it would 
have been any less if he had never heard of Caesar. Yes, children 
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still find their heroes and heroines in literature, to be sure. Keeping 
high company with the hero of one’s choice is a felicitous experience, 
one which no child should miss. But the choice of hero in the first 
place stems, for each child, from his own needs and drives. It is not 
surprising that Napoleon should have chosen Caesar for his inspira- 
tion. 

Yet it would be folly to deny that books have any potency what- 
ever to influence their readers, Certainly our persistent faith in the 
power of the printed word has some basis in truth. Uncle Toms 
Cabin, falling on inflammable soil, set off a conflagration. Hitler was 
quick to burn books and to purge the bookshops; he was also quick 
to have the school textbooks rewritten to serve his purpose. It is no 
small tribute to the sway which reading has over men’s minds that 
totalitarian states are so thorough in their control of it and demo- 
cratic peoples so determined to keep it free. 

So deep-rooted is our faith in the efficacy of reading as an in- 
fluence for good or evil that the history of children’s books is per- 
meated with it. The very excuse for the existence of a juvenile litera- 
ture was from the first to improve children’s character and show 
them the way in which they should go. Their earliest storybooks 
were moral preachments under little or no disguise. A story could 
only be about a bad child who came to a bad end, or about a good 
child who was sure to be rewarded, at least in heaven. A tale in- 
tended merely to divert was frowned upon as irrelevant to the 
primary concern of childhood, the formation of character. Sterner 
teachers considered it immoral to permit such reading, which in itself 
was an indulgence in pleasure for its own sake. The accepted 
criterion for choosing a book for a child was: “Will it improve him?” 
“What good will it teach him?” The “good” seems to have been 
largely a matter of good manners; the children were directed by 
their books to become well-behaved little ladies and gentlemen. 


Morals Are More Than Manners 


More profound was the deeply religious morality of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, permitted but hardly comprehensible reading for the very 
young. For older children as well as adults John Bunyan’s moral 
teaching is deeply imbedded in symbolism and allegory. Today its 
obscure language makes it almost inaccessible to young people ex- 
cept in well-edited simplified versions. Even so, they may find it 
hard digging; but it is well worth the effort, for the black and white 
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of good and bad are here unequivocally defined. (Listed on p. 220.) ; 

The fables of Aesop and La Fontaine, not primarily intended for 
children but long adopted by them, present a worldly morality 
indeed. Plain and completely satisfying are the lessons they teach: 
it pays to be good; it doesn’t pay to be bad—or greedy, or selfish, as 
the case may be. Children, even the sophisticates among them, find 
deep comfort in the black and white absolutes portrayed in these 
brilliant vignettes of basic human desires and frailties. And the sheer 
drama of their direct storytelling can scarcely be matched anywhere 
in our literature. 

Quite a different approach to moral teaching was the sadistic 
school which produced such books as Struwwelpeter (Slovenly Peter) 
in which, among other hideous happenings, a thumb-sucker has his 
thumbs snipped off by a man with an enormous pair of shears, and 
children who mocked a Negro are turned black in punishment. In 
time the Goops came along to teach manners by humor instead of 
terror, but the net effect of this horrible-example technique must 
have been rather negative; these “bad” children had such a good 
time being bad! ; 

And so this faith in the didactic method of building character or 
good behavior has persisted into our own time. There have been 
some changes, of course. The general acceptance of the principle that 
children may read for pleasure has led to a sunnier atmosphere in 
our modern morality books, even to outright humor as in Munro 
Leafs Manners Can Be Fun and other efforts to induce children to 
learn while they laugh. It is doubtful whether this is any more effec- 
tive than the earlier Goops as a teaching vehicle, however effective 
it may be as entertainment. 

There is happily a notable divergence from the Struwwelpeter 
tradition of punishment to fit the crime. Recent books put their faith 
rather in the rewards of social sanction and approval: how pleasant 
it is to be good in nursery school, how good you feel when you share 
your toys and so on. These changes reflect our growing understand- 
ing of children as well as our newer methods of pedagogy. But the 
impulse to implant little lessons in their reading, however artfully, 
still persists. In a widely selling book set for children we find a 
character chart indexing in alphabetical order the excellent traits 
to be gained from reading each story in the collection: Attentiveness, 
Friendliness, Neatness, and so on. To learn Truthfulness you read 
the story of the shepherd boy who cried “Wolf.” To learn Perse- 
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verance you read about a little girl who persevered. Alas for our 
wishfulness—if it were truly as simple as this to bend the twig! 


What Books Can Do—and Not Do 


What we need, then, is some balanced estimate of what reading 
can do for a child’s character and what it cannot be asked to do. We 
find it naive, for example, to list character traits in alphabetical 
order with the stories from which each can be acquired. But we do 
not question that the great literature of the world is a source of 
superb moral teaching, that books are a treasury of the highest 
thoughts and noblest feelings of men and women who had much to 
give and gave their best. We question whether a child can be steered 
to a life of crime by reading a crime story, but we do not question 
whether young minds can be impressed through their reading with 
opinions and attitudes which may color their future thinking, for 
better or worse, An individual's course through life is not determined 
by one force but is the product of many, His choices of action, his 
response to situations, grow out of what he was born with plus the 
many influences which play on him through his environment—and 
reading is one of those influences. 

We cannot teach a child attentiveness or perseverance through a 
story, or turn him from selfish to unselfish ways by the simple act of 
putting the proper book into his hands. There is no such easy short 
cut to the building of character. Nor have we reason to fear that 
one brutal pulp story—or even many—will brutalize a child whose 
life is otherwise well balanced and wholesome. 

Yet we must give the power of reading its due. As parents it is for 
us to introduce the children to heroes and heroines who may prove 
worthy company, to writers whose idealism may serve them well. We 
cannot hope to mold a child’s character in the shape of this hero or 
that, But we can give him, through a wide range of reading, oppor- 
tunity to find his own unformed hopes and strivings formulated for 
him and given the sanction of the printed page. 

For character is more likely to determine reading than reading 
character. The book which we remember from our childhood as 
having the most influence on us, the book to which a man or woman 
who has achieved greatly gives credit for his or her inspiration, is the 
book which met the hopes and visions of the reader at that moment 
and gave them life. It is impossible to know in advance what stories 
and what characters will be seized upon by a child to perform for 
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him this most intimate service of reflecting his dreams. Perhaps he 
will find his idols and ideals in many different stories and many 
different heroes. Perhaps he will devote himself to a single interest 
over long or short periods. We can be sure, however, that his choice 
is based on some need within himself, both more secret and more 
subtle than we can meet by too obvious parental purposes. 

If we cannot make sure of giving our children good examples, can 
we not at least guard against bad ones? Can we not lead them away 
from evil by keeping it out of their reading? The impossibility of 
such screening in a world of mass media has already been discussed 
in these pages. Even if it were possible, such an unbalanced diet 
would provide only a false security. The overprotected child is 
doomed to bitter disillusion on the inevitable day when he discovers 
that life is not as it was in his sterilized juvenile reading. And chil- 
dren need to know the evil as well as the good. In the elemental 
drama of life there is a place for the villain as well as the hero. 

In a world so complex as ours there is actually no simple black 
and white, no wholly heroic hero or deep-dyed villain. From their 
reading children begin to discover, and come to understand, the 
mixed motivations which propel human beings into acting for either 
good or evil. There is an almost universal tendency to be fascinated 
at any age—but at some ages more than others—by crime and vio- 
lence. We cannot keep this reading out of our children’s lives, but 
we can provide the balance for it. No matter what pictures of life the 
children come upon in the course of their reading, it is up to us to 
provide them with books which acquaint them with beauty and 
truth as we see it, books which offer them insight and understanding. 


The Question of Indoctrination 

In our troubled times we are especially concerned with the ques- 
tion of indoctrination through reading. It is hardly a question at all. 
Everything the children read carries with it indoctrination of a kind. 
Their textbooks and histories; the international, political, and labor 
news in the daily press; even the “harmless” juvenile stories which 
innocently conspire to keep their readers blissfully ignorant of what 
is happening in their world—all are indoctrination either for or 
against the status quo in politics, social equity, or international 
affairs. 

When we look about to see how these pellets of doctrine are ab- 
sorbed by our young people, we find that in their opinions and atti- 
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tudes the children hardly ever stray far from home. It takes much 
more concentrated and deliberate indoctrination to turn children 
away from the standards of their parents, whether ethical, cultural, 
or political. They may progress to ideas we never had, but when the 
children actually rebel against their parents’ teachings the rebellion 
is likely to have other, emotional reasons. Even adolescents who may 
loudly reject their parents’ opinions normally do so only for a period 
which lasts long enough for them to establish their. independent 
identity. As adults they will most often be found to be members of 
the same cult or political party as their fathers. 

Tn a time of world-wide unrest our worry about indoctrination 
goes somewhat deeper, however. One of our greatest concerns is the 
question of war and peace. We see our children steeped in books of 
war adventure, stories which glorify war in a dozen innocent guises. 
Even in those which do not glorify but present unvarnished realities, 
there is the thrill of airplane bombings, undersea cunning, and spy 
stories, and there is no denying their lure for the adventure-thirsty 
young. They play at war; they devise imitations of war weapons. 
Nothing comes easier to a boy at play than to mimic a machine gun 
in murderous action or a dive bomber roaring down to drop its 
deadly fruit. 

If the glamor of their war-adventure stories and the action of their 
war games were all they had to go by, perhaps our youngsters would 
be in danger of growing up to love war. Aggressive impulses are 
rooted in every human being, and these find expression and satis- 
faction in reading about war as about any kind of fighting and violent 
action, But our children know more about war than they find in an 
adventure story. They know our own attitudes, Especially in an 
atomic age, they know something of the destructiveness and desola- 
tion, of war, its terror and its inhumanity. This, too, they learn, not 
only from us but also from their reading, their movies, their radio 
and television programs. They can learn, from their reading as from 
their talks with us, to distinguish between war as personal adventure 
and war as an unwanted, brutal upheaval in human affairs, Until we 
can find ways to eliminate war as a way of settling international 
eu We must expect to find it in our juvenile literature as else- 
where. \ 

The will to fight, the aggressive impulse, is in all of us to some 
degree, but a love of fighting is not synonymous with a love of war. 
There are many kinds of fighting to be done, and many books which 
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will give our children the deep satisfaction of a good peacetime fight 
against evils of many kinds, against disease or disaster, against the 
elements of the natural world, and against man’s own cruelty to man. 

If we cannot look to books—or to any single device—to remake our 
_ children’s characters, we can yet rely on books to do what books have 
always done: to open doors to ideas, to challenge thought, to give 
form to aspirations and eloquent expression to ideals. We may even 
find in certain books stories which crystallize in precept what the 
home has taught by example. It has been fashionable of late to scorn 
stories with a moral. But as Dorothy Canfield Fisher has pointed out, 
many of the most enduring and certainly some of the very best 
stories have been stories with a moral. Says Mrs. Fisher, in an intro- 
duction to a book of such stories: 

“And how steadily they go on living, these old folk-products, 
whose purpose is not to show the narrative, descriptive, poetic, or 
any other skill of the author, but to put into concrete story-form some 
abstract truths discovered by experience about human life and how 
best to live it. . . . Whatever else we leave behind as we plod or 
plunge forward, it is never the story with a moral purpose. We must 
have plenty of them on our shelves, or our children suffer—the reason 
being of course that they are vicarious experience, teach children 
what they could not learn from life without broken bones, often 
broken necks, sometimes broken hearts.” 

Obviously any list of books “to build character” would be im- 
possible to compile. For this subtle building process every experi- 
ence, in books or in reality, provides bricks and mortar. It is impor- 
tant only to see that our children have access to books which may 
serve them, each in his own way. Lists elsewhere in this book will be 
useful here, especially those biographies of people who lived greatly 


or inspired others to greatness. 


CHAPTER 13 


READING AND CHILDREN’S EMOTIONS 


The role of books in shaping children’s character has, as we have 
said, always been a matter of concern to parents. In recent years, 
however, with our sharpened perception of children’s deeper needs, 
we have begun to look to books for still another purpose: the resolu- 
tion of emotional problems. No doubt this function has always been 
inherent in reading. It is only our awareness of it that is new, and 
newer still is today’s conscious creation of books for children which 
are purposefully slanted toward their problems of emotional ad- 
justment. 

We have as yet no studies to prove the effects of any specific read- 
ing on the emotions of young readers. Nor does there seem to be any 
pooled evidence from guidance workers concerning this use of books 
beyond some scattered references in the psychiatric literature. Yet 
there appears to be a widespread belief that books do reach the 
emotions and may, therefore, have some special values. This belief is 
substantiated by considerable, though unorganized, testimony from 
observant parents and librarians and from people with long and 
sensitive memories of their own childhood experiences with books. 
Most of us can remember a certain book, or books, which we believe 
had a profound emotional impact upon us in our early years. 


Cure for Behavior Problems? 

Parents, having in mind this possible value in their children’s read- 
ing, tend to single out certain of their children’s emotional difficulties 
and look for a book which will do something about them: “Can you 
tell me a book that will help my child make friends?” “Is there a 
book that will help him overcome his fear of dogs?” (Or “His fear 
of the dark.”) There is the hope, too, of forestalling emotional diff- 
culties by preparing the child for a coming situation: “What can I 
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read to my little girl to prepare her for the new baby?” (Or for a 
tonsillectomy, or for the first day at school.) And of course, “What 
book can I give my child to explain to him how babies are born?” 
Publishers have naturally rushed in to fill the gap; parents in search 
of such books are likely to find them. 

But if they are looking to a book to effect a cure or provide an 
antidote, all on its own, they are likely to be disappointed. Will a 
three-year-old be persuaded to abandon his negativism by a picture 
story of another little boy who keeps on saying “no” to everything 
until he happily learns to say “yes”? Will a little girl eat her vege- 
tables more willingly because the little girl in the story finds them 
so delicious? Will a little boy stop wetting himself because his 
mother daily reads to him a book, complete with pictures, about a 
little boy who learned to use the toilet and keep his pants dry? If 
children see their own behavior mirrored in transparent stories of a 
disobedient rabbit or a discontented pig or a too talkative duck, will 
they then be impelled to mend their ways? These are questions to 
which answers still need to be sought by students of child behavior, 
but it seems wiser to try to understand these behavior problems 
within the child’s deep and long-term patterns of emotional growth 
than to count on a book to solve them for him. The roots of behavior 
are not likely to be reached by such superficial devices. 

Practically every kind of child behavior has been exploited re- 
cently in stories for the young: fear of the dark, resistance to bed- 
time, cruelty to animals, quarreling, toileting, eating difficulties, self- 
help in washing and dressing, manners. Most of these stories are 
cheerful and positive; entertaining, too. A few, however, resort to 
punitive approaches, as when a little girl is banished to the pigsty 
for her bad table manners, or a really frightening fantasy is intro- 
duced to cure a bad little bear of his negativism. A 

It must be confessed that perfectly nice children seem to enjoy 
these stories of punishment visited upon a child or a creature for 
“being bad.” It should be noted, however, that the children who 
enjoy them are not the ones who suffer from the specific behavior 
difficulties involved. Unfortunately it is precisely those parents whose 
children do have the specific difficulty who are likely to buy the 
book. When we consider how a conscientious mother is urged to 
check her own impatience with the slow learning processes of the 
nursery years, how continuously she is advised to ease the tensions 
centering around toilet training, for example, or eating or going to 
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bed, we may ask what good can come of giving her a storybook 
which seems to sanction the very parental pressures she is urged to 
avoid. 


Previews of Coming Events 

Parents may also turn to books for help in preparing a child for a 
predictable situation or making him comfortable in a present one, 
Books may, if wisely used, serve these purposes somewhat better 
than a frontal attack on a behavior problem. There have been, for 
example, a number of pleasant stories which may help to ease a child 
into the strange world created for him by the arrival of a new baby 
in the family. These may include the absorbing details of the family’s 
preparations for the baby’s coming, the departure of the mother 
to the hospital, and her return with the small new member of the 
family. Some of these stories take the baby to its first birthday, or 
even to that anticipated playmate stage. 

Reading these stories to our little boy or girl does not suggest that 
We are counting on them alone to prevent our child’s inevitable feel- 
ings of displacement in this situation, Nothing can completely pre- 
vent these feelings. We read such stories to him as part of our plan to 
prepare him in advance for the newness of what is to come. The book 
teinforces our other efforts to take him in on what is happening. 

There are other books which help specifically in this way to pre- 
pare a child for new situations, such as the classic first day at school, 
or an imminent tonsillectomy. Some stories may help less directly. 
Ludwig Bemelmans’ Madeline, for example, with its gay picture tale 
of a little girl's stay in a hospital, may prove quite reassuring to a 
child who is to have a hospital experience. Here again the book will 
not replace but rather will amplify the parent’s own efforts to make 
the anticipated new experience less ominous. 

In using books to help us give our little boy or girl a comforting 
preview of a coming event, it would be wise not to make the picture 
so rosy that the reality can only be a disappointment, or worse. No 
Kindergarten or nursery school could possibly be such a cloudless 
paradise as some which have been enthusiastically pictured in cer- 
tain storybooks. When a coming experience is likely to include some 
pain—a tonsillectomy, for instance-it is perhaps well not to read the 
child a story which makes it sound like a pink tea. I remember a 
surgeon who was furious at the mother of one small patient; she had 
told the child that having her tonsils out was like a continuous party, 
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for you could have ice cream all day long! A youngster waiting for a 
new brother or sister can only be misled by a story that tells him the 
new baby will be his dear little playmate; he will wait a long time— 
as children experience time—before the new baby is any kind of com- 
panion to him. If we are going to give him advance preparation, it 
had better take into account the fact that he is also going to find 
the baby a nuisance. 


Books Can Be Comforting 

There are many special situations in which children find them- 
selves for which we cannot prepare them, but which sympathetic 
books, wisely offered, can help them accept. The child who moves 
into a new neighborhood and at first feels left out of things may find 
comfort in a story about another child who had a similar experience, 
with a happy ending. The boy who chafes at being too little or too 
fat, the child who is hard of hearing or in some other way different 
from his fellows, may take heart in the discovery through books that 
he is not alone in his trouble. The pain of feeling unique and isolated 
is somewhat assuaged by the knowledge, not only that there are 
others in the same boat, but that adults are also aware of the predica- 
ment and care enough to write about it. 

The fact that his parents have brought this book to him may give 
him assurance that they also understand. On the other hand, their 
taking notice of his diffculty may distress him, unless they make 
their helpful offering with tact. Books presented for such specific 
ed with care and well shaken before 
using. 

Their value, moreover, can be only a part of our whole effort, 
child and parents together, to resolve difficulties, whatever they may 
be. A book cannot be offered like a prescription. Problems like those 
of fear and anxiety are rooted deeply in the child’s nature and ex- 
periences and it will take more than a book to help him grow 
through them. The book, however, may help the child to recognize 
his problem in a child’s terms. There is something gained, too, in 
having his father or mother read with him about ugly thoughts he 
has had and felt guilty about, hostile and aggressive feelings he has 
been afraid to express or perhaps even to acknowledge to himself. In 
reading about these in a book or having them read to him by the 
grownups whose approval he needs, he sees that they accept such 
emotions as natural and common to children in certain situations. 
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This in itself may somewhat ease his inner tensions, without the pain- 
ful or difficult necessity for talking them out. 

Sometimes, indeed, it is easier for a child to confront his difficulty _ 
at a greater distance than this realistic literature permits, in terms so ` 
distant and symbolical, in fact, as to conceal the trouble from the 
young reader himself. The traditional fairy tales, as we pointed out 
in Chapter 7, have for generations provided children with symbols 
which express many of their unconscious conflicts about love and 
hate, power and frustration, feelings of aggression, guilt, and the 
need to punish and be punished. For some children, of certain ages, 
at certain times, under certain circumstances, a particular story may 
be either helpful or devastating. A child whose security is threat- 
ened by the arrival of a new baby brother, for example, might be 
overwhelmed by listening to such a story as Hansel and Gretel, a 
complete picture of parental rejection. To a more secure child the 
same story may provide a deeply satisfyi ression of both love 
and hate, climaxed when the oo eyga boy punishes the 
menacing witch-mother. In some of these old stories, as, for exam- 
ple, Andersen’s beautiful tale, The Red Shoes, the punishment is so 
overpowering as possibly to leave a deep and lasting pain. 

In reading stories of this kind aloud to groups of children, as in 
the classroom, one cannot know the deep trouble of any one child, 
and so must select those which do not probe too far. On the other 
hand, realistic situational stories—for example, one about a child who 
is “different”—may have the special value of helping all the children 
in the group to understand and accept the child or the situation on 
which the story throws new light. 


Family Problems 


A variety of family situations are dealt with in some of the recent 
books for young people. The adopted child has been the subject of 
a number of books intended either to help parents tell a child the 
facts of his adoption or to help the child himself toward a feeling 
of belonging. This last has been done through excellent stories of 
adopted children in happy family experiences. Again the warning 
seems necessary that no book will achieve this profound purpose by 
itself. Nevertheless adoptive parents and children may share great 
pleasure in reading together such a warm narrative as Here’s a Penny 
or Adopted Jane, where the fact of adoption is incidental to a good 
story. ‘ 
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There are books, too, which are specifically intended to help boys 
and girls who must learn to live in difficult family situations, in a 
home broken by death or divorce, or with an inadequate parent. But 
the young adolescent also finds this comfort in books where the 
problem is not so specific. This is no new thing, for it has always 
been one of the highest values of reading. Such books as Little 
Women and David Copperfield have served this purpose for genera- 
tions of young people. 

Many children find deep satisfaction in stories which mirror their 
own inner world in a direct and perceptive presentation. One ten- 
year-old girl came upon Dorothy Canfield Fishers Understood Betsy. 
Because she was a little girl who desperately wanted to be under- 
stood, the title attracted her. She asked to have that book read to her. 
When her mother closed the book on the last chapter, this listener 
asked, with flushed cheeks and a quivering voice, if there were other 
books “about tittle girls who think they aren't wanted and then find 
out that people love them after all.” Her mother was quick to come 
up with other books over which she could weep happily. Such 
emotional stories as Heidi and Sara Crewe have brought the release 
of tears and perhaps intense personal comfort to countless little girls 
who see themselves in these storied children with inner troubles so 
like their own. 

More recent writers have tended to sheer away from this sub- 
jective style of writing. The result has been, too often, a noticeable 
lack of emotional depth, giving the young reader perhaps too little 
opportunity to experience that profound feeling of kinship with the 
character in the story. A child wants his stories to have action, but 
the characters must also experience feelings if the young reader is to 
derive deeper value from his reading. A few, but too few, current 
books for young people do have this emotional dimension inherent 
in a good story. y 

A coming to grips with the reality of death is rarely found in 
current books for young readers. Parents seem to acquiesce in, per- 
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necessity as long as we can. Yet we ourselves derive deep satisfac- 
tion, strength, and comfort from reading books in which moving or 
tragic situations are interpreted on a high level of art. May not our 
children need these same profound reading experiences to support 
them in what life may bring? 

The question of age enters in, of course. At certain ages and 
stages children may be more vulnerable to such painful events in 
their books than at others. We will have to be guided in this by our 
knowledge of the child and his readiness for this kind of reading 
experience. 

In such a book as The Big Wave, Pearl Buck has superbly inter- 
preted for ten-year-olds the meaning of death and destruction, and 
the ongoing capacity of man. A very few current books for young 
people have had the courage to admit that a loved character can die. 
Books which sensitively reach these profound universal emotions 
‘serve children in their maturing and help to bridge the gap between 
their generation and ours. 


What to Look For 

How shall we choose among the many books currently being 
offered for the resolution of children’s emotional problems? And 
what may we hope these books will do? In a panel discussion spon- 
sored by the Children’s Book Committee of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America for the purpose of exploring just these questions, 
Dr. Barbara Biber, psychologist, expressed some misgivings about 
what she referred to as the “prescription type of book,” which offers 
to young children specific solutions for very specific problems. The 
too rosy pictures of easy resolutions presented in some of these 
books are, she felt, as likely to be discouraging as heartening, espe- 
cially to some children, since in reality problems are not resolved so 
finally and so simply as these stories tend to indicate. It also seems 
quite paradoxical, she pointed out, to give to the child stories repre- 
senting resolutions of what are really the parents’ problems. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Biber expressed her belief that “something posi- 
tive is to be gained by bringing to a child, through our reading with 
him, the more general acceptance of the idea that struggle with 
problems is universal, and along with this the positive feeling that 
there are resolutions for problems.” She found best the kind of book 
which, “instead of making a frontal attack on the problem, deals with 
it from the inside out rather than from the outside in.” She went on 
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explain, “I am talking now of books in which the problems do not 
_ appear obviously and literally, but rather thematically. They are 
story primarily; the relationships within the story have to do with 
the basic relationships with which children are struggling.” Adding, 
| “Though we do not have scientific evidence to confirm it, I cannot 
‘believe that this last is not really the crucial kind of literature 
through which children may be helped to solve their basic prob- 
lems.” 
Referring to one book for very young children, The Shy Little 
Kitten, by Cathleen Schurr, Dr. Biber said, “One might expect a shy- 
" ittle-kitten book to be about a kitten that overcame being shy. No 
such thing! This kitten is probably just as shy in the end as he was 
in the beginning. But out of his shyness he encounters interesting 
and rather special experiences—as a result of lagging behind the 
other very active, more aggressive kittens in the family. In this little 
tale nobody is worrying about the problem of shyness, or assuming 
that one should not be shy; the point is rather that, being shy, and 
‘maybe even in connection with shyness, one can still find a very good 
and important life.” 
On the same panel, Dr. Viola Bernard, psychiatrist, concurred in 
approval of books which do not attack emotional problems head on 
or attempt to resolve them openly. She suggested further that the 
more concealed and symbolic or “distant” story may have a better 
chance to reach those deeper psychological difficulties which we — 
cannot acknowledge even to ourselves. 
“Somehow the responsiveness to a book on any deep level is 


greatest when the book's inside emotional theme or plot reaches the 
reader not only on the level of awareness. At the same time the lan- 
of the book has a great deal to 


do with whether the reader can accept it or not,” said Dr. Bernard. 
“Profound emotional content material, validly woven into the 
rounded context of a story, has greater meaning, feelingly, than a 
"story contrived to illustrate such a conflict.” 

"Both these specialists, each approaching the question of the effect 
of books from the viewpoint of her professional experience, agreed 
that the finer the literary quality of the book the more profoundly 
the young reader will respond to it. There can be no doubt of the 
~ emotional value of great literature. Even for the youngest listener, 
the sensitively written and deeply wise book has the most to give 
- our children. Whether or not it aims in any discernible way at a 
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specific problem, it has value for the child’s emotional maturing 
which is, after all, the basis for overcoming his difficulties. 

The more direct frontal attack on a problem via a book was also 
seen as having some values, within certain limitations and in certain 
situations. We cannot demand of every book that it meet the stand- 
ards of great literature. A lesser book may also be useful, if it is well 
written and sensitive to the needs of children. Among books of the 
kind we have been discussing, our search must be for books which 
are not self-conscious in their presentation, lest they merely em- 
barrass the child they mean to help, and which also are not aggres- 
sive in their attack on the problem, lest they end by being an attack 
on the child. It is a difficult order, and there are not many books 
to fill it. 


Books for Sex Education 

Probably no kind of book has been the focus of more parental 
concern than those books designed to help in the child’s sex educa- 
tion. Books presenting what were once euphemistically referred to 
as “the facts of life” were until recently classified, logically enough, 
as informational literature. But the period of trying to separate facts 
from emotion in this area of life is now apparently on the wane. We 
have learned, and the psychological scientists have been pointing out 
to us in the past decade, that from very early years the child’s 
gradual growth toward sexual awareness is deeply entwined with 
virtually all his attitudes toward other human beings and toward 
himself—and here, too, we are dealing with the emotions. We now 
see the absurdity of the thesis, not so long ago considered quite 
reasonable, that children may be taught about sex in the same way 
they are taught arithmetic. 

Nevertheless many parents still feel uneasy and ill prepared to 
talk to their children on this subject. This feeling of ineptitude is 
perhaps intensified by their awareness of the importance of their 
own role in their children’s sex education. For it is increasingly clear 
that sex education begins in the home, and that no book can relieve 
parents of their responsibility toward their children in this or in any 
area of emotional maturing, 

But if no book can perform their role for them, there are books 
which can help them to do it better than they feel they can do it 
alone. There are books which can give them confidence, which can 
guide them in listening for the child’s questions and filling in from 
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- these what the child really needs to know. There are books to read 
with young children and books to give to older children who are 
ready to read them for themselves. 

Our changing attitudes toward sex education have, of course, been 
reflected in the literature through the years. A little volume pub- 
lished in 1912 counsels Mother to “take the little one upon her knee 
in the twilight hour” and say, “Mother has a beautiful story to tell 
you. It’s just like a wonderful fairy story, only it’s true.” Sentimental 
brochures, not so long ago, interpreted sex in terms of the bees and 
the flowers. Then came the “scientific” approach, in books which 
called everything by its anatomical name and were thorough in 
detailing the biological facts. 

Concurrently, of course, there haye been some thoughtfully 
planned and carefully written books, addressed to children but also 
helpful to parents, suggesting a terminology and a suitable approach. 
For the very young child, who wants to know first where he or his 
baby sister came from, a book understandingly begins with the baby 
and leaves the facts of conception for later when the child is ready to 
absorb them. The young reader of eight or nine is probably ready to 
relate human reproduction to the whole scheme of animal life. With 
early adolescence comes a reawakening interest in this subject and 
a need also to verify and relate information which the child has 
gathered outside the home. A good, straightforward book can answer 
many questions for the child of this age and organize for him what 
may be an already considerable body of knowledge. Not all of what 
the child has heard is accurate, and around much of his information 
still cling many childish misinterpretations. A book he can read by 
himself and discuss with his parents if he wishes can be a practical 
and clarifyin ide. 

The al boy and girl need books which will do more than 
answer biological questions. These young people want all the facts, 
but they are also seeking standards and guidance for their own be- 
havior as well as an understanding of the deeper aspects of the 
mature love relationship which for them is just beyond tomorrow. 
They need reinforcement of the principles of responsibility and self- 
management which their parents have tried to give them by example 
as well as precept. They want idealism, but they don’t want senti- 
mentality. There are a few books, addressed directly to young people, 
which answer many of their questions about themselves and their 
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social relationships. These may well serve as bridges to more mature 
reading on the subject. 

Boys and girls growing to maturity will necessarily absorb much 
of their knowledge of sex and life from the world as they see it and 
read about it, but their emotional attitudes toward this knowledge 
have been developing since infancy and stem from the attitudes of 
their parents. The books we have given them to read about sex are 
only a part of their sex education, and in some ways the smallest 
part. All the books they have read and talked with us about, espe- 
cially those dealing with human relationships, have helped to shape 
their thinking and feeling. Our choice of books for their sex guid- 
ance from childhood on has already reflected our convictions about 
life and living to some extent. We can continue to help them find 
their way, in books as well as other sources of understanding. We 
can continue to guide them to the best in literature that deals with 
life itself, and stand by to interpret and clarify when they need us, 
to do so. 


For the Youngest 

PETER AND HIS NEW BROTHER * Lilli Frankl. Chanticleer. A welcome 
to the new baby brother, comforting to the child who has just ac- 
quired one. Related in photographs of simple family living. 

THE CHOSEN BABY * Valentina P, Wasson. Illus. by Hildegard Wood- 
ward. Lippincott. Improved edition of this useful little book, sug- 
gesting a way to tell young children the story of their adoption. 


yopy’s Basy * Sally Scott, Harcourt. A little girl’s struggle to accept 
her new baby brother makes a comforting story for the child who 
has one, and is helpful to parents as well. 

THE SHY LITTLE KITTEN * Cathleen Schurr. Illus. by Gustaf Tenggren. 
Simon & Schuster. A kitten makes many friends even though he is 
a bit shy. 

TIMID TIMOTHY * Gweneira Williams. Illus. by Leonard Weisgard. 
Scott. A mother cat introduces her kitten to new experiences and 
teaches him not to go looking for trouble, either. 


LITTLE FRIGHTENED TIGER * Golden MacDonald. Illus. by Leonard 
Weisgard. Doubleday. An endearing animal fable wherein a baby 
tiger learns that everyone is afraid of something. 


LOST AND FOUND * Kathryn Hitte. Illus. by Priscilla Pointer. Abing- 
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don-Cokesbury. The common childhood experience of getting lost, 
in a reassuring little story. À 

WHO LIKES THE DARK? * Virginia Howell. Lothrop. What goes on after 
lights are out, in a gentle bedtime story. 

WHILE suSIE SLEEPS * Nina Schneider. Scott. Reassuring story about 
people and activities that go on during the night while children 
are asleep. 

THE SMALLEST BOY IN THE CLASS * Jerrold Beim. Morrow. A small boy 
learns that bigness is more than a matter of size. (Also: Kid 
Brother; Two Is a Team; others. ) 

MADELINE * Ludwig Bemelmans. Simon & Schuster. A sudden pain 
at night begins a hospital adventure for a little girl in a Paris 
boarding school. Fun and humor heightened by inimitable water 
colors. (Also: Madeline’s Rescue.) 


For Ages 8-12 

THE HUNDRED DRESSES * Eleanor Estes. Ilus. by Louis Slobodkin. 
Harcourt, A little Polish girl takes refuge in fantasy and helps 
her American classmates to insight and understanding. 

wene’s A PENNY * Carolyn Haywood. Harcourt. Two pet kittens help 
a great deal in this heart-warming story with special appeal for 
the adopted child and his parents. ( Also: Penny and Peter; Penny 
Goes to Camp.) 

SENSIBLE KATE * Doris Gates. Viking. A refreshing story about an 
orphan who finds a home and learns that the world has a place 
for both sense and frivolity. 

ADOPTED JANE * Helen Fern Daringer. Harcourt. An appealing little 
girl finds a home with a “real family.” 

auice’s FAMILY * Lorraine Beim. Harcourt. A family story with un- 
derstanding awareness of the frictions that go with living together. 

unversroop betsy + Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Holt. Sympathetic 
story about a city child and her problems of adjusting to life and 
school on a Vermont farm. 

‘THE PINK MAPLE HOUSE * Christine Noble Govan. Aladdin. Appealing 


family story, with considerable realism and charm, and a gentle 

lesson in appreciating the problems of less fortunate children. 

A NICKEL FoR ALICE * Frances Salomon Murphy. Crowell. An or- 
phaned girl’s search for a family, and her eventual acceptance of 
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a new life, sensitively handled in an understanding story. (Also: 


Ready-Made Family.) 

THE DAVENPORTS AND CHERRY PIE * Alice Dalgliesh. Scribner. A warm 
and perceptive story of a family and their new mother. (Also: 
The Davenports Are at Dinner.) : 


A SUMMER TO REMEMBER * Erna M. Karolyi. Whittlesey House. A 
little girl in postwar Hungary spends a happy summer in a Swiss 
household, with gratifying results. A tender and moving story. 


Her * Johanna Spyri. Lippincott. Tender, old-fashioned story of 
Switzerland with deep insight into the life of a lonely little girl 
and her recluse grandfather. 

THE LITTLE PRINCESS (SARA CREWE) * Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Scribner. Moving, old favorite about a little girl's trials and tribu- 
lations in a boarding school. 

THE BIG WAVE ¢ Pearl S. Buck. Day. Life and courage triumph over 
the desolation of death and destruction in a superb story of two 
boys in a Japanese fishing village. Moving and simply told, and 
enhanced by reproductions of famous prints. 

TORI OF THE MAGIC FINGERS * Henry Lionel Williams. Viking. Among 
Cro-Magnon cave dwellers, a crippled boy’s fine paintings and 
ingenuity make him a leader of his tribe. 

A TREE FOR PETER * Kate Seredy. Viking. How a little lame boy comes 
to transform the Shantytown which is his home makes a beautiful 
and tender story. 

THE DOOR IN THE WALL * Marguerite de Angeli. Doubleday. The 
moving story of a crippled boy in medieval England who devel- 
ops skill and courage to surmount danger, and achieves his right- 
ful place as son of a knight. Fine pictures. 

THE SHINING SHOOTER * Marion Renick. Scribner. A fatherless little 
boy finds comfort for himself and his mother in a readable story 
about a marble tournament. 

THE LAVENDER CAT * Janette Sebring Lowrey. Harper. An unusual 
story, poetic and powerful, of an orphan boy who finds solace in 
a cat and a leprechaun. 

MY BROTHER MIKE * Doris Gates. Viking. A “county boy” escapes 
from the unhappiness of a foster home, and finds his rehabilitated 
father. A deeply perceptive story. 
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OLD CON AND PATRICK * Ruth Sawyer. Viking. A boy's gallant fight 
against polio described in terms of children’s own experiences. 
HE PIGEONEERS * Anne Molloy. Houghton. Fascinating information 
about racing homing pigeons woven into an engaging story of 
children in an orthopedic ward. 

|. . AND NOW MIGUEL * Joseph Krumgold. Illus. by Jean Charlot. 
Crowell. Not the youngest nor the oldest of a large shepherding 
family in New Mexico, Miguel tells of his problems in growing up. 
A profound and moving picture of a little boy and his family. 

janes + Miriam Powell. Crowell. A boy and his beloved dog in a 
strong and tender story of rural Georgia. 


For Older Readers 

ANNE FRANK: THE DIARY OF A YOUNG GIRL * Anne Frank. Trans. by 
B. M. Mooyaart-Doubleday. Doubleday. Posthumously published 
journal of a young German girl who, with others, hid from the ` 
Gestapo for two years; a self-study of adolescence, shot through 
with insight and humor, making even more poignant the story 
of many such children. 

IN A mmror * Mary Stolz. Harper. The growing up and growing 
out of a young college girl who hid her sensitive spirit under the 
burden of overweight. A rich and rewarding book. 

wmrumpn orean * Lorraine Beim. Harcourt. A teen-age girl's struggle 
against the crippling effects of polio at Warm Springs. 

THE sreaprast HEART * Mary Wolfe Thompson. Longmans. Grow- 
ing into a new family leads fifteen-year-old Jo to maturity and 
happiness. 

A CUP OF COURAGE * Mina Lewiton. McKay. A large and growing 


problem is handled with skill and insight, in this provocative 


story of a young girl whose father is an alcoholic. (Also: The 


Divided Heart.) 
FROM THIS DAY FORWARD * Jessica Lyon. Macrae Smith. Straightfor- 


ward story of what love and marriage mean to a child of divorce. 
Exceptionally valuable picture of varied patterns of marriage. 
REMEMBER THE VALLEY * Nora Benjamin. Harper. A young girl ma- 
tures as she meets the problems of her parents’ divorce and her 
own first loves in a well-written and perceptive novel. 
BERTIE COMES THROUGH * Henry Gregor Felsen. Dutton. A boy’s de- 
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termination and success in overcoming the handicap of being over- 
weight in a purposeful school-sports story. (Also: Bertie Takes 
Care; others.) 

FARM Boy * Douglas Gorsline. Viking. Toil and harvest on a farm, 
vividly presented in the colorful story of John, who not only re- 
deems himself but helps another lad to a new start. 


GIANT MOUNTAIN * Frances Fullerton Neilson. Dutton. Warm and 
moving tale of a boy and his dad as part of a real backwoods 
Adirondack community. (Also: Mocha, the Djuka.) 


TRIGGER JOHN’s son * Tom Robinson. Illus. by Robert McCloskey. 
Viking. Adventure-packed, understanding story of an independent 
youngster who refused to be adopted without his consent. 

IDAHO SPROUT,* John Baumann. Morrow. Convincing story of the 
adventures as well as the growth and development of an Idaho 
boy on a ranch, with an understanding father who knows what 
to say to him. 

THE YEARLING * Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner. Sensitive story 
of a boy and a fawn, with all the enchantment, drama, and strug- 
gle of Florida’s backwoods. 

HEARTS COURAGEOUS: TWELVE WHO ACHIEVED * William Herman. Dut- 
ton. Twelve people who achieved success despite overwhelming 
physical handicaps. An inspirational book. 

For Boys and Girls About Themselves 

THE WONDERFUL STORY OF HOW YOU WERE BORN * Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg. Illus. by Hildegard Woodward. Hanover House. 
Warm and understanding presentation of the facts of procrea- 
tion, in an inviting picture book, including, inside the jacket, a 
wise guide to parents for its use, For young readers or listeners 
of a wide age Tange. 

A BABY IS BORN: THE STORY OF HOW LIFE BEGINS + Milton I. Levine, 
M.D., and Jean H. Seligman. Illus, by Eloise Wilkin. Simon & 
Schuster. The facts surrounding birth, presented with simplicity 
and dignity for the six- to nine-year-old. Explanatory pictures. 
(Also: The Wonder of Life. For somewhat older children.) 

BEING BORN * Frances Bruce Strain. Appleton. Explains the facts of 


procreation in a simple, straightforward presentation for the pre- 
adolescent. 
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HUMAN cRrowTH * Lester F. Beck. Harcourt. The biology of growth 
and procreation in a factual presentation, for young people. 

LIFE AND GRowTH ° Alice V. Keliher. Appleton. An understanding, 
thoughtful discussion of the many problems of growing up, ad- 
dressed to young people. 

tme ovr For yours * Arthur S. Gregor. Macmillan. Intelligent dis- 
cussion of problems of youth with a wise lack of omniscience in 
the presentation and an opportunity for decisive thinking at the 
end of each chapter. 

cmu arvel * Frances Ullman. World Book. Excellent handbook for 
feminine teen-agers, going into everything from choice of color in 
dress to friendships and prejudices. 


CHAPTER 14 


ON READING ALOUD IN THE FAMILY 


Our children’s first introduction to books is, naturally, through 
our reading aloud to them. Our pleasure in this is often as great as 
theirs. Some of us are in fact regretful when this period of shared 
enjoyment threatens to come to an end as the children begin to take 
pride in their own growing ability to read. 

Need this delightful custom end at this point? We are tempted 
to go on reading, for we have probably hoarded many treasures on 
our bookshelves to share with them when they are older. On the 
other hand, we wonder whether this is wise. If we continue to read 
to them, will they then be less eager to learn to read for themselves? 
Will they be impatient of their own slow and faltering skill? 


Is There an Age Limit for Listening? 

From many people who have watched children through their 
beginning steps in reading comes an encouraging green light for 
reading aloud to them. The child who takes to reading easily and 
early, they tell us, will hardly be discouraged in the joy of his new- 
found skill. He will be eager to use it and to stake a claim on many 
pleasant books that are within his capacity to read. But other books 
in which he might delight are still beyond his reading reach, and 
will be for some time. To read him these now will not rob him of 
the incentive either to read what books he can or to read these very 
same books for himself later. Rather the happy listening will stimu- 
late his eagerness to gain skill, with the realization that so much 
reading pleasure lies ahead. 

The child for whom reading skill comes slowly or develops late 
will have even more need of our good services. Reading to him, we 
will be continuing his pleasure in books, which we hope will carry 
him through the labor of learning into his reading years. Besides this, 
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we will be giving him a familiarity with words and ideas he will 
then more readily recognize when he meets them on the printed 
page. We will be broadening his vocabulary, tuning his ear to a 
wider variety of words and their usage than he would hear in daily 
speech, and acquainting him with the more formal language to be 
found in books, so that this will not block him when he comes to 
read for himself. Thus, far from hindering, we are actually helping 
him on his way toward reading. Many teachers report that children 
who have been read to at home often plunge more quickly into ad- 
vanced reading than those who are less familiar with what they are 
likely to find in books. 

One note of caution, however, seems necessary here: if a child 
has come to count on his reading time with his mother or father as 
the only time when he can be sure of being with either of them and 
of having their undivided attention for himself, he may resist any 
change which threatens this bond. He may fear that once he learns 
to read he will be forever deprived of the close company of the be- 
loved parent. It is not by withdrawing his precious reading hour, 
but rather by adding other shared activities which he can count on 
with as much certainty as the reading hour, that we can help him 
disentangle his feelings of anxiety from his reading readiness. 

There is a unique relationship which grows out of reading to- 
gether in the family. For the young child it may be the quiet pleas- 
ure of sitting close beside his mother and having first claim on her 
attention. As the children grow older, there is still the warmth of 
shared experience on which for the moment other distractions do 
not intrude. The “togetherness” of reading aloud has a special value 
in this day of families dispersing in all directions for the wide variety 
of activities which claim each one’s time. Because we are So depart- 
mentalized in our activities as to interests and age groups, books 
may provide a cementing force in the form of one activity that can 


be enjoyed together. 


The Enrichment of Shared Reading 

The books we read aloud are enriched by being shared. The 
mature reader’s added experience and comprehension give more 
color to the characters and more significance to the situations than 
might appear on the printed page, at least to the younger reader. 
The little boy who begged his mother to read to him “in different 
voices” was expressing this added pleasure in her adult reading of 
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his stories. Not all children, however, welcome an enthusiastically 
dramatic reading, as some of us have discovered to our dismay, One 
mother who was perhaps enjoying her own histrionics a little too 
much was quite deflated when her little girl pulled her up short with 
the command, “Don’t read sad, don’t read glad, just read!” 

A good many books are better read aloud than alone. Humor is 
far funnier when it is shared, Hardly anything is more refreshing 
to the parent-child relationship than the children’s discovery that 
their parents can laugh aloud at things they also find funny, even 
the most utter nonsense. The delicious incongruities of Mark Twain’s 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court can be a hilarious 
jaunt for the whole family together. If we choose for reading aloud 
some of the great books of an earlier and more leisurely era, we will 
probably find that their holding power benefits by some judicious 
skipping, to carry our listeners with the swift sequence of a stage 
play from one dramatic episode to the next. Such fine read-aloud 
books as Dickens’ Oliver Twist or Swift’s Gulliver's Travels are only 
two examples out of a vast treasury of literature which lends itself 
to this kind of reading. 

For the child who is old enough to read these books for himself, 
we may, by reading selections aloud, get him comfortably past the 
slow beginning and the unfamiliar language of many a fine book, 
to the point where the story itself takes hold and beckons him on 
to read further alone. This is one very good way to introduce to our 
boy and girl some of our own old favorites which they have not 
yet been tempted to read by themselves, With such an introduction 
they may go on or may later go back to these books, and read them 
with more facility and satisfaction now that the barrier of strange- 
ness is surmounted. 


What to Choose 


There is a virtue in the choice of a whole book, with the family 
looking forward together from one day's chapter to the next. In our 
busy lives, however, with the unavoidable interruptions which may 
break the continuity of the story for short or long periods, we may 
wish to have recourse to the many excellent collections of short 
stories or selections which may be encompassed in a single sitting. 

One of the challenges to be met in family reading aloud is that of 
finding stories which will be equally enjoyed by the adults and the 
several children, perhaps of widely different ages. This calls for spe- 
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cial thoughtfulness imthe selection of what to read. Some stories have 
a very nearly universal appeal. Kipling’s Just So Stories are satisfying 
to the “’satiable curtiosity” of the five-year-old, amusing to his ten- 
year-old brother, and still delectable to the most literary of parents 
even after many rereadings. Milne’s Winnie-the-Pooh, choice of the 
six-year-old, or the Atwaters’ Mr. Popper's Penguins will still furnish 
delight to all the children and adults too. 

If one can set forth any rules for the selection of read-aloud litera- 
ture to meet these varied needs, one might offer as the basic require- 
ment that the chosen tale should be full of incident and lively 
episodes, with laughter or tears or suspense as highly desirable 
ingredients. The special selection of poetry, and of that most endur- 
ing read-aloud book of all, the Bible, are discussed more fully in 
the chapters devoted to those subjects. 

It is wise to choose for reading something in which the language 
or style is itself not too hard going. Dialect, for example, presents 
certain problems. On the one hand, we may like to read aloud some 
of the Uncle Remus stories, since the dialect makes them difficult 
for children to read by themselves, and without our help they may 
remain unread. But if the dialect does not sit comfortably with the 
reader, or if one sees that the young listeners are impatient, one can 
of course translate as one reads. Plays, including much of Shake- 
speare, are a task beyond the ability of most of us to read aloud suc- 
cessfully. 

Whatever we read, we will have to remember that in this day and 
age our reading aloud will meet with lively competition from the 
noisy arts, to say nothing of the many other distractions which claim 
the attention of both child and grownup. The picture has changed. 
The quiet children’s hour before the fireplace is no more than a happy 
memory for many of us; the fireplace has gone, and so has the 
children’s hour. i i 

An excellent object lesson is proffered by that knowing cartoonist, 
the late H. T. Webster. He shows us a small boy complete with 
cowboy boots, six-gallon hat, and gun holster, seated intent before a 
television screen showing a Western, from which pour the words, 
“Reach, you mangy ol” polecat!” Entering the living room at this mo- 
ment is Papa, book in hand and a look of happy expectation on his 
face, suggesting: “Son, how would you like to have me read Treasure 
Island to you? It’s an exciting story, all about pirates and adventure 
on the high seas.” The caption to this cartoon is, “No Sale!” We need 
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to remind ourselves, however painfully, that there are moments in a 
child’s life when pieces of eight cannot compete with a couple of 
six-shooters in the hands of a fast-drawing cowboy. This might be 
the evening to try reading Will James's Smoky instead—and not in 
the middle of a program. 

If in our selections—and in our good-natured acceptance of what 
cannot be avoided—we take account of our children’s contemporary 
interests, all of us will be better disposed to keep alive the pleasant 
family custom of reading aloud together. The reading hour need not 
be sacred and must not be fixed and immutable, All that is necessary 
is that it should be enjoyable. 

Reading aloud is so akin to storytelling—oldest of all the arts—that 
parents may find both inspiration and encouragement in Ruth 
Sawyer's valuable book, The Way of the Storyteller. 


Short Stories and Collections 


HOLIDAY STORYBOOK * Compiled by the Child Study Association of 
America. Illus. by Phoebe Erickson. Crowell. Stories and verses 
about the days we celebrate in America—religious and patriotic— 
in a varied and thoughtful collection. (6-9) 

CHILDREN’S STORIES + Selected by the Child Study Association. Illus. 
by Theresa Kaleb. Whitman. Stories and verse, traditional and 
modern, selected to meet a variety of interests—fantasy, humor, 
and everyday life—for reading aloud or self-reading. An invalu- 
able backlog for the family circle. (4-7) 

FAVORITE STORIES OLD AND NEW * Selected by Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 
Illus. by Kurt Wiese, Doubleday. A varied collection of stories 
children have loved, arranged in helpful groupings. (6-9) (Also: 
More Favorite Stories Old and New for Boys and Girls. 9-11.) 

A BAKER'S DOZEN * Compiled by Mary Gould Davis, Harcourt. Imagi- 
native stories by modern authors in a good selection. (9-11) 

ONCE UPON A TIME * Selected and retold by Rose Dobbs. Illus. by 
Flavia Gag. Random House. Cheerful folk tales from varied 
sources. (6-9) 

KANTCHIL'S LIME PIT + Harold Courlander. Illus. by Robert Kane. 
Harcourt. Folk tales full of flavor, satire, and the wisdom of the 
ages. (Also: The Cowtail Switch; The Fire on the Mountain and 
Other Ethiopian Stories; others. ) (9-12) 

SOMETHING OLD, SOMETHING NEW + Dorothy Canfield. William R. 
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Scott. Human stories replete with the deepest traditions of 
America, told with inspiration and consummate skill. (9-12) 

TWICE TOLD TALES * Nathaniel Hawthorne. Houghton. Includes The 
Snow Image and other much-loved stories. (Also: Tanglewood 
Tales.) (10-14) 

THE HAPPY PRINCE AND OTHER FAIRY TALES * Oscar Wilde. Putnam. 
Imaginative tales of literary beauty, pathos, and profound philoso- 
phy, appealing to older readers. (12 and over) 


For Laughter 

(These can be read to a wide age range.) 

just so stories * Rudyard Kipling. Illus. by Mordvinoff. Garden City. 
Delectable tales of how the camel got his hump, the elephant his 
trunk, and the leopard his spots. The humor of the language is 
second only to that of the stories. 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS * Kenneth Grahame. Illus. by Ernest H. 
Shepard. Scribner. Humor, philosophy, and fine prose in whimsical 
stories about Mole and his animal friends. 

THE LION-HEARTED KITTEN, AND OTHER STORIES * Peggy Bacon. Mac- 
millan. Some jovial tales about all sorts of creatures. 

ROOTABAGA STORIES * Carl Sandburg. Harcourt. Modern stories of 
fantastic humor and refreshing nonsense. (Also: Rootabaga 
Country.) 

MR. POPPER’S PENGUINS * Richard and Florence Atwater. Illus. by 
Robert Lawson. Little. The Poppers receive a penguin as a gift, 
and the readjustment of their home to the needs of their pet forms 
a most hilarious tale. A modern classic. 

FATHER’S BIG IMPROVEMENTS * Caroline D. Emerson. Stokes. A father 
of the 1890s, with an incurable zest for trying new things intro- 
duces his family to all the modern conveniences, at times with 
amusing results. 

THE ROSE AND THE RING * William Makepeace Thackeray. Macmillan. 
A quaint and amusing children’s story by one of the masters of 


fiction. 
‘THE PETERKIN PAPERS * Lucretia P. Hale. Houghton. Absurd dilemmas 


of the impractical Peterkin family. An old masterpiece of nonsense. 


HE MAGIC FISHBONE * Charles Dickens. Illus. by Louis Slobodkin. 


M 


Vanguard. This rare compound of humor and fan in an en- 
_ chanting, freshly Fretated « edition. ax k 
UNCLE REMUS: HIS SONGS AND SAYINGS * Joel Chandler Harris. Illus, 
by A. B. Frost. Appleton. Authentic plantation tales told in Negro 
dialect with delectable humor, which can also be read aloud to 

younger children, (8-10) 

-PENROD * Booth Tarkington. Doubleday. Small-town boys and girls 
in realistic and highly amusing adventures, appealing to young and 
old. (Also: Penrod and Sam; Little Orvie; Seventeen.) 

THE VARMINT * Owen Johnson. Grosset. A hilarious boarding-school 
boy story, which has amused several generations. (Also: The Ten 
nessee Shad.) 

GULLIVERS TRavets + Jonathan Swift. (Revised and slightly 
onthe Famous tale of strange imaginary joumeys 

a to sters even when they fail to penetrate 
its profound satire. S r 

A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR’s Court * Mark Twain 

Harper. The days of chivalry delightfully satirized in a classic 


ERE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. LECKS AND MRS. ALESHINE * Frank Stock- 
Poor C A classic nonsense story by a master. (Also: The 
or Ount's Christmas; The Queen’s Museum and Other Fand- 
ful Tales; others.) 
een ROUNDABOUT + Stephen Leacock. Dodd. A collection of th 
i S zany sketches. 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MAN i Cervantes. 
(CHA + Miguel de Saavedra 
fo bed by Leighton Barret. Illus. by Warren Chappell. Kooph 
edition of the whimsical story of the famous absurd 


foibles PAPERS * Charles Dickens. Dodd. The foolishness am 


Stl 
CHUCKLEBATT « Ș 1 g bachelor in Victorian England. ! 
collection of spo t by Margaret C. Scoggin. Knopf. A PTA 
VS youn People’ ly funny stories chosen by a librarian 
pa o O aa s tastes. (Also: More Chucklebait.) ae 
tion Of tales, | Selected by Phyllis Fenner. Knopf. A good s 
Fellows.) both folk and modern. (Also: Fools 


THE JACK TALES 
* Collected by Richard Chase. Illus. by Berkeley 


i 
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Williams. Houghton, Robust and flavorful authentic folklore from 
the Appalachians. (Also: Grandfather Tales.) 

BIG MUSIC OR TWENTY MERRY TALES TO TELL * Collected by Mary Noel 
Bleecker. Viking. Humor and magic in a fine collection, old and 
new, including tall tales. 

TALES OF LAUGHTER * Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith. Illus. by Elizabeth MacKinstry. Doubleday. Lively collec- 


tion of amusing stories. 


For Christmas 

AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS * Gian-Carlo Menotti. Adapted by 
Frances Frost. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey House. Beauti- 
ful pictures illustrate the opera story of a crippled boy, the Three 
Wise Men, and a miracle. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE woons * Frances Frost. Illus. by Aldren A. Watson. 
Harper. A lovely Christmas poem comes to life in exquisite and 
appealing illustrations. 

macci: rose * Ruth Sawyer. Harper. A little girl and her family 
celebrate a community Christmas in Maine. 

THE LIGHT AT TERN ROCK * Julia L. Sauer. Illus. by Georges Schreiber. 
Viking. An unforgettable Christmas ina lighthouse brings to Ronnie 
its true meaning in a fine story with salty tang. 

ONCE IN THE YEAR * Elizabeth Yates. Illus. by Nora Unwin. Coward- 
McCann, Tender and reverent retelling of the old legend of the 
animals talking on Christmas Eve. 

Pappy’s cunisTMAS * Helen A. Monsell. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Knopf. 
A bear cub finds out that Christmas “makes you feel good from 
the inside out.” 

HE Lonc carusrmas ° Edited by Ruth Sawyer. Ilus. by Valenti 
Angelo. Viking. Thirteen unusual stories in a beautiful book for 
the literary child. 

TOLD UNDER THE CHRISTMAS TREE * Selected by the Association for 
Childhood Education International. Illus. by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Macmillan. Stories old and new from many lands for 
the Christmas season. 

THE pips’ CHRISTMAS CAROL * Kate Douglas Wiggin. Houghton. A 
charming old-fashioned story with a welcome message of love and 
good will mingled with tears. 
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CHRISTMAS STORIES * Charles Dickens. World Book. Famous tales for 
Yuletide reading. (Also: A Christmas Carol.) 

THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS * Clement C. Moore. Illus. by Arthur 
Rackham. Lippincott. Beautifully illustrated edition of this old 
favorite. 


CHAPTER 15 


er 


CHILDREN AND BIBLE STORIES 


At what age can we begin to read Bible stories—or the Bible it- 
self—to our children? This is a frequent question from parents who 
want to share with their children their own spiritual traditions and 
at the same time pass along to them the ethical and moral values 
which they feel reside in religion. Our Western civilization rests 
upon the foundation of the Old and New Testaments and draws from 
them its morality and its aspirations. Some of our finest literary 
traditions, too, reside in these great books. 

To meet a growing consciousness among parents of the need for 
religious background reading for their children, an extensive litera- 
ture is becoming available for the young. Many parents wish to give 
their children the point of view of their own religious convictions. 
This is, however, more than any list of books, alone or even with the 
aid of a Sunday school, can do, It is a matter of sharing with the 
children one’s own religious feeling as part of family living. Within 
this shared family experience, however, books may play an im- 
portant part. They can both stimulate and clarify, and they bring to 
the individual the wealth and beauty of a great heritage. 

There is a further aim of many parents today, in the achievement 
of which they can enlist the aid of books. Beyond a sharing of our 
own faith and convictions, we want to open to our young people a 
wider appreciation of the universal truths in all great religions, and 
to help them understand that they share with all men the serse of 
mystery about life and the quest for answers. 

Tn a number of excellent current books there is a welcome trend 
toward building a sense of unity in a disunited world through the 
understanding of religious thought the world over. Some books, 
whether of fiction, biography, or exposition, are offered with the 
hopeful aim of scaling barriers of intolerance which grow out of 
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ignorance and misunderstanding. These books interpret simply for 
children the high principles underlying all the great religions and 
retell the religious lore of other peoples. 


At what age and in what form to present the Bible or stories from 


the Bible to children depends to some extent on the purpose for 
which this reading is intended. There is considerable difference of 
Opinion among religious educators as to whether all Bible stories, 
particularly those from the Old Testament, are suitable for or com- 
prehensible to young readers. There would seem to be no question, 
however, that they do communicate great moral and ethical concepts 
and a deep human insight. They are, moreover, full of elemental 
drama. Stories from both the Old and the New Testaments give to 
children a feeling for God and His works, But the Bible in itself will 
not provide interpretation for the young reader or listener. For this 
we can find help in many books of retold stories suitably designed for 
children of all ages. 

Tn choosing among these books it is well to decide in advance how 
the book is to be used. Some are adapted for a child to read by him- 
self, while others are for family reading aloud with an opportunity 
for discussion. What the child derives from this reading and listen- 
ing will depend much on the orientation he absorbs from his parents. 
The nature and depth of his understanding and the significance of 
the religious concepts he finds in books can be immeasurably en- 
hanced by his parents’ willingness to discuss with him the questions 
which arise from his reading. It is through such shared experience 
that parents may hope to strengthen a child’s beliefs and his feeling 
of belonging. 

The parent who looks for Bible stories suitable for reading to a 
three-year-old will be disappointed. Neither the Bible nor its stories 
can be meaningful to a child this age. There are, however, picture 
books of religious feeling with which the very youngest can begin. 
There is, too, a growing literature of simple stories, hymns, and 
prayers which relate the spirit of religion to the child’s everyday liv- 
ing. Profound concepts are translated into terms of behavior under- 
standable within the human family and the community and directly 
related to the child’s own experiences. For young children this makes 
sense. 

The simplified Bible stories which various faiths have interpreted 
for use in their own Sunday schools usually include the most familiar 
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and dramatic stories: from the Old Testament, the Creation, the 
Flood, the giving of the Ten Commandments; from the New Testa- 
ment, the story of the Nativity and a number of the parables, Parents 
can choose from a considerable variety according to the dictates of 
their own faith and with consideration for the age of the child and 
whether he is to read or be read to. 

The Bible itself can be read to children much younger than we 
sometimes think, provided we choose judiciously those portions un- 
derstandable to children and skip the passages which may be con- 
fusing. Stories of the Nativity, of the Three Wise Men and the Star of 
Bethlehem, have significance to the five- or six-year-old. So has the 
story of Noah and his Ark, which has inspired some fine picture 
books. At seven or eight, perhaps, the age-old questions of the 
world’s beginnings can lead to the story of Creation. At nine and 
ten, David and Goliath, and Daniel in the lion’s den, are stirring 
tales. Joseph and his Brethren, and Moses before Pharaoh and lead- 
ing his people out of slavery, are chronicles both ennobling and 
full of suspense. 

Often religious feeling is conveyed in books which are not pri- 
marily concerned with religious teaching. Among these are books 
of fiction written about the times of the great religious leaders and 
world events. Biographies of men and women who have lived their 
faith may provide not only inspiration but also interpretation of the 
relation between man’s spiritual beliefs and his acts and deeds. 
There are a number of superb books of this kind, especially for 
older boys and girls. 

However broad or intensive this reading may be, it does not sup- 
plant the family reading from the Bible itself. Nothing can replace 
the beauty and majesty of the Scriptures, their poetry and their 
rich imagery. In the scriptural language itself resides that life-breath- 


ing quality which reaches out to us across the centuries, across the 
strangeness of phraseology and the remoteness of an ancient culture. 
The Bible, its events, and its people are, for all ages, living realities 
in a living book. It is reading for young and old, and the sharing 


of its beauty as well as its lessons can be a source of family unity 
and individual strength. 


The Bible, Arranged and Retold 
ALWAYS THERE 1s Gop * Robbie Trent. Ilus. by Elinore Blaisdell. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. The story of Creation and God’s presence 
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in the everyday world, through simple quotations from the Bible, 
(6-10) (Also: The First Christmas. 3-6.) 

SMALL RAIN * Jessie Orton Jones. Illus. by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
Viking. Natural drawings of children relate the poetry of the 
Bible to childhood experiences. (6-10) ; 

A LITTLE CHILD * Jessie Orton Jones. Illus. by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
Viking. The Christmas story told in carefully selected Bible verses, 
picturing children of different races enacting a Christmas pageant. 
(5-9) 

JESUS’ STORY: A LITTLE NEW TESTAMENT * Bible text selected from the 
King James Version. Illus. by Maud and Miska Petersham. Mac- 
millan. The great story, edited with loving care. (Catholic and 
Protestant versions available.) (5-8) 

BIBLE STORIES * Mary Alice Jones. Illus. by Manning deV. Lee. Rand 
McNally. Beautiful retelling of the stories, from the Old and New 
Testaments, of twenty dramatic Bible personalities. (7-11) 

BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE * Lillie A. Faris. Illus. by Arthur O. 
Scott and W. Fletcher White. Platt and Munk. Simple retelling of 
stories from both Testaments in readable style, with dramatic, 
colorful illustrations. (Also available in separate editions of Old 
and New Testament stories.) (7-10) 

THE GOLDEN BIBLE: OLD TESTAMENT * Selected and arranged by Elsa 
Jane Werner. Illus. by Rojankovsky. Simon & Schuster. A group 
of well-chosen Old Testament stories which retain their original 
robust flavor in both text and illustration. (8-12) 

THE BIBLE story * Dorothy Childs Hogner. Illus. by Nils Hogner. 
Oxford. A Bible storybook retaining to a large extent the original 
text of the King James Version. (10-14) 

MANY MANSIONS * Jessie Orton Jones. Illus. by Lynd Ward. Viking. 
Passages from the Old and New Testaments, linked into a unified 
whole and reverently illustrated. (10-14) 

A SMALL CHILD’s BIBLE * Pelagie Doane. Seventy stories from 
the Old and New Testaments, each condensed to a single page. 
(Catholic and Protestant versions available.) (5-7) 

THE OLDEST STORY IN THE WORLD * Louise Raymond. Illus. by Marie 
Stern. Little. The story of Creation, in beautiful prose and superb 
pictures. (5-10) 

GOD'S FIRST CHILDREN * Esther Salminen. Illus. by Kaj and Per Beck- 
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man. Roy. The more dramatic stories from the Old Testament 
freely rewritten. (8-10) 

THE BIBLE STORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: OLD TESTAMENT * Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie. Illus. by Stephani and Edward Godwin. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. A distinguished book of Bible stories, told clearly and 
simply, without losing the feeling of the Bible language. (9-18) 

THE LORD 1S MY SHEPHERD * Nancy Barnhart. Scribner. Stories from 
both the Old and New Testaments with original drawings made 
by the author in the Holy Land. (8-12) 

A FIRST BIBLE * Jean West Maury. Illus. by Helen Sewell. Oxford. 
Beautifully illustrated book with text from the King James Version 
of the Old and New Testaments. (7-12) 

HURLBUT's STORY OF THE BIBLE * Rey. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. Illus. by 
R. Leinweber. Winston. New edition. One hundred sixty-eight 
stories from the Old and New Testaments, retold in biblical lan- 
guage with attractive illustrations. (11-14) 

THE STORY BIBLE * Dorothy F. Zeligs. Behrman. Two volumes in a 
projected series, the first covering the period from Abraham 
through Moses, the second from Joshua through the life of Solo- 
mon. Simple, clear narrative, with unusual additions from the 
legends of the Midrash. (8-12) 

IN BIBLE pays * Gertrude Hartman. Macmillan, Stories of the Bible 
presented chronologically as a historical account of the times, 
with modern interpretations of unaccountable happenings. (10- 
14) 

THE ONE story * Hulda Niebuhr. Westminster Press. Well-unified 
account of the most important events of the Bible, including both 
Testaments. (11-14) 

THE BIBLE DESIGNED TO BE READ AS LIVING LITERATURE * The Old and 
the New Testaments in the King James Version. Arranged and 
edited by Ernest Sutherland Bates. Simon & Schuster. Carefully 
considered omissions, resequencing, and typographical arrange- 
ment bring out the drama and poetry of the Bible, not a document 
of creed but a living, readable, and beautiful book. (Adult) 


Growth of Religion 
BEGINNINGS OF EARTH AND SKY * 
of the creation drawn from the 


Sophia L. Fahs. Beacon Press. Stories 
earliest primitive tales—European, 
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in the everyday world, through simple quotations from the Bible. 
(6-10) (Also: The First Christmas. 3-6.) 

SMALL RAIN * Jessie Orton Jones. Illus. by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
Viking. Natural drawings of children relate the poetry of the 
Bible to childhood experiences. (6-10) ; 

A LITTLE CHILD * Jessie Orton Jones. Illus. by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
Viking, The Christmas story told in carefully selected Bible verses, 
picturing children of different races enacting a Christmas pageant. 
(5-9) 

JESUS’ STORY: A LITTLE NEW TESTAMENT * Bible text selected from the 
King James Version. Illus. by Maud and Miska Petersham. Mac- 
millan. The great story, edited with loving care. (Catholic and 
Protestant versions available.) (5-8) 

BIBLE STORIES * Mary Alice Jones. Illus. by Manning deV. Lee. Rand 
McNally. Beautiful retelling of the stories, from the Old and New 
Testaments, of twenty dramatic Bible personalities. (7-11) 

BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE * Lillie A. Faris. Illus. by Arthur O. 
Scott and W. Fletcher White. Platt and Munk. Simple retelling of 
stories from both Testaments in readable style, with dramatic, 
colorful illustrations. (Also available in separate editions of Old 
and New Testament stories. ) (7-10) 

THE GOLDEN BIBLE: OLD TESTAMENT * Selected and arranged by Elsa 
Jane Werner, Illus. by Rojankovsky. Simon & Schuster. A group 
of well-chosen Old Testament stories which retain their original 
robust flavor in both text and illustration. (8-12) 

THE BIBLE STORY * Dorothy Childs Hogner. Illus. by Nils Hogner. 
Oxford. A Bible storybook retaining to a large extent the original 
text of the King James Version. (10-14) 

MANY MANSIONS * Jessie Orton Jones. Illus. by Lynd Ward. Viking. 
Passages from the Old and New Testaments, linked into a unified 
whole and reverently illustrated. ( 10-14) 

A SMALL CHILDS BIBLE * Pelagie Doane. Seventy stories from 
the Old and New Testaments, each condensed to a single page. 
(Catholic and Protestant versions available.) (5-7) 

THE OLDEST STORY IN THE WORLD * Louise Raymond. Illus. by Marie 
Stern. Little. The story of Creation, in beautiful prose and superb 
pictures. (5-10) 

GOD'S FIRST CHILDREN * Esther Salminen, Illus. by Kaj and Per Beck- 
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man. Roy. The more dramatic stories from the Old Testament 
freely rewritten. (8-10) 

THE BIBLE STORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: OLD TESTAMENT * Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie. Illus. by Stephani and Edward Godwin. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. A distinguished book of Bible stories, told clearly and 
simply, without losing the feeling of the Bible language. (9-18) 

THE LORD I$ MY SHEPHERD * Nancy Barnhart. Scribner. Stories from 
both the Old and New Testaments with original drawings made 
by the author in the Holy Land. (8-12) 

A FIRST BIBLE * Jean West Maury. Illus. by Helen Sewell. Oxford. 
Beautifully illustrated book with text from the King James Version 
of the Old and New Testaments. (7-12) 

HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE * Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. Illus. by 
R. Leinweber. Winston. New edition. One hundred sixty-eight 
stories from the Old and New Testaments, retold in biblical lan- 
guage with attractive illustrations. (11-14) 

‘THE STORY BIBLE * Dorothy F. Zeligs. Behrman. Two volumes in a 
projected series, the first covering the period from Abraham 
through Moses, the second from Joshua through the life of Solo- 
mon. Simple, clear narrative, with unusual additions from the 
legends of the Midrash. (8-12) 

IN BIBLE pays * Gertrude Hartman. Macmillan, Stories of the Bible 
presented chronologically as a historical account of the times, 
with modern interpretations of unaccountable happenings. (10- 
14) 

THE ONE story * Hulda Niebuhr. Westminster Press. Well-unified 
account of the most important events of the Bible, including both 
Testaments. (11-14) 

THE BIBLE DESIGNED TO BE READ AS LIVING LITERATURE * The Old and 
the New Testaments in the King James Version. Arranged and 
edited by Ernest Sutherland Bates. Simon & Schuster. Carefully 
considered omissions, resequencing, and typographical arrange- 


ment bring out the drama and poetry of the Bible, not a document 
of creed but a living, readable, and beautiful book. (Adult) 


Growth of Religion 
BEGINNINGS OF EARTH AND SKY * Sophia L. Fahs. Beacon Press. Stories 
of the creation drawn from the earliest primitive tales—European, 
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American Indian, Oriental, African—as well as the findings of mod- 
ern science, (Also: Beginnings of Life and Death; From Long Ago 
and Many Lands.) 

ONE GOD: THE WAYS WE WORSHIP HIM * Florence Mary Fitch. Lothrop. 
The beliefs and ceremonials of the three major organized faiths 
in America: Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant. Beautiful photo- 
graphs. (10 and over) (Also: Their Search for God; Ways of Wor- 
ship in the Orient. 12 and over.) 

» HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD * Joseph Gaer. Illus. by Anne Marie 
Jauss. Little. Religious and civic holidays as celebrated by all the 
nations, emphasizing their universality and the brotherhood of 
man. (10 and over) 

WHAT IS Gop LIKE? * Robbie Trent. Illus. by Josephine Haskell. 
Harper. A boy's search for eternal truth answered in profound 
prose and excerpts from the Scriptures, (12 and over) 

THE TREE OF LIFE: SACRED WRITINGS FROM MANY NATIONS * Edited 
by Ruth Smith. Illus. by Boris Artzybasheff. Viking. Selections 
from the religious literature of many lands, full of the universal 
truths and the moving experiences of mankind. (12 and over) 

THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHERS * Roland H. Bainton. With illus. from 
contemporary sources. Scribner. The history of the Christian 
Church in a simple, straightforward account, with interesting 
information about words and symbols, (12 and over) 

THE GOOD ways + Delight Ansley. Crowell. Man’s search for God, 
the origin of the various major religions, and their interrelation, 
from ancient Egypt to the present. (12 and over) 

HOW THE GREAT RELIGIONS BEGAN * Joseph Gaer. Illus. by Frank W. 
Peers. Dodd. Life stories of founders of the great religions, in- 
cluding Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, etc.; basic scriptures of 
each, and a comparison of all. An important book. (14 and over) 

PILGRIM'S PROGRESS * John Bunyan. Retold and abridged by Mary 
Godolphin. Illus. by Robert Lawson. Lippincott. Superb drawings 
bring to life this classic allegory of Christianity skillfully abridged. 
(12 and over) 


Bible Times and People (in Fiction and Biography) 
BIBLE DAYS * Meindert deJong. Illus. by Kreigh Collins. Fideler. The 
life and customs of the people of biblical times, with intimate 
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glimpses into the daily existence of the people of Palestine in 
Jesus day. (10-14) 

moses * Katherine B. Shippen. Harper. Excellent portrayal of the 
leader of the Hebrew people from slavery into freedom, full of 
dramatic impact for modern children. (9-11) 

THE STORY OF JOSEPH * Josephine Sanger Lau. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
Chronicle of this favorite of Jacob’s sons, told with drama and 
warm human appeal against the colorful background of the times. 
(9-12) 

STORIES OF KING pavi * Lillian S. Freehof, Illus. by Seymour R. Kap- 
lan, Jewish Publication Society of America. Legends based on the 
life of David, from early boyhood to his death. (7-11) 

ONCE THERE WAS A LITTLE Boy * Dorothy Kunhardt. Illus. by Helen 
Sewell. Viking. Story of Jesus as a little boy, living in his own 
world of Galilee. (8-10) 

JESUS, SON OF MARY ° Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. Ilus. by Rafaello 
Busoni. McMullen. The life of Jesus and His teachings simply 
told and related to children’s spiritual values, for Catholic chil- 
dren. (7-10) 

JESUS: THE CARPENTER’s son * Sophia L. Fahs. Beacon Press. Jesus, 
from boyhood to the crucifixion, interpreted from the Unitarian 


point of view—as a man of extraordinary personality and charac- 
ter, and without divine attributes. Excellent historic background. 


(10-12) 
MEN CALLED HIM MASTER * Elwyn Allen Smith. Westminster Press. 
ealistic picture of the 


Account of Jesus” teaching years, giving a r 
Disciples. (12 and over) 


Men Who Lived Their Faith 

‘TEN sars * Eleanor Farjeon. Oxford. Accounts of the lives of saints 
living from the third to the thirteenth centuries. (10-14) 

Gop’s TROUBADOUR: THE STORY OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI * Sophie 
Jewett. Illus. by Elinore Blaisdell. Crowell. A new and beautiful 
edition of this delicate and dedicated life of St. Francis. (8-12) 


MAN OF MOLOKAI: THE LIFE OF FATHER pan + Ann Roos. bat 
. ing bi hy which has caught the great priest s Sp. 
cott. A moving biography w: ght the gr i a Pa 


of vigorous Christianity, as he worked among the 
kai. (12 and over) 
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JOHN westey * May McNeer and Lynd Ward. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
The life of “God’s Good Rider” told with drama and sympathy 
against the colorful background of his times. (10 and over) 


MARTIN LUTHER * May McNeer. Illus. by Lynd Ward. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. The life and preachments of this great religious leader, 
in a stirring account. (10-14) 

PENN * Elizabeth Janet Gray. Viking. Absorbing biography of this 
man who renounced wealth and position to become a Quaker, and 
who became governor and proprietor of the new colony of Penn- 
sylvania. (12 and over) 


LARGER THAN THE SKY: A STORY OF JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS * Covelle 
Newcomb. Longmans. The distinguished cardinal, in a biography 
emphasizing his fight for racial and religious tolerance, free edu- 
cation, and the rights of the American laborer. (12 and over) 


Prayers, Hymns, and Graces 


PRAYER FOR A CHILD * Rachel Field. Illus. by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
Macmillan. Childlike picture presentation of a poetic Christian 
prayer in an appealing book with delightful pictures. (3-6) 

CHILDREN’S PRAYERS FOR EVERY DAY * Jessie Eleanor Moore. Illus. by 
Edith May Cunnings. Abingdon-Cokesbury. A collection of simple 
prayers for many occasions related to children’s own experiences. 
Taken from Christian and Jewish sources. (4-8) 

A LITTLE BOOK OF PRAYERS AND GRACES * Selected by Quail Hawkins. 
Illus. by Marguerite de Angeli. Doubleday. A selection of most 

iliar prayers and graces, charmingly illustrated in delicate 
colors. (5-8) 

A CHILD'S GRACE * Ernest Claxton. Dutton. A well-loved prayer re- 
lated to the everyday experiences of childhood, with outstanding 
photographs by Constance Bannister. (5-7) 

SONG OF THE SUN * From the Canticle of the Sun by St. Francis of 
Assisi. Illus. by Elizabeth Orton Jones. Macmillan. This beloved 
saint's ecstatic hymn of praise to nature and its creatures in an 
exquisitely illustrated book. (5-10) 

THIS IS THE WAY: PRAYERS AND PRECEPTS FROM WORLD RELIGIONS ° 
Chosen by Jessie Orton Jones. Illus. by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
Viking. Excerpts from religious precepts the world over, empha- 
sizing the concept of universal brotherhood. (8 and over) 
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SING IN PRAISE * Opal Wheeler. Illus. by Marjorie Torrey. Dutton. 
A group of best-loved hymns, with the stories of how some of 
them came to be written. (7-10) (Also: Sing for Christmas.) 

THE TRAPP FAMILY BOOK OF CHRISTMAS SONGS * Selected and arranged 
by Franz Wasner. Illus. by Agathe Trapp. Pantheon Books. Tra- 
ditional songs of many languages with both original and English 
texts plus explanatory notes. Beautifully decorated. (For the 
whole family) 

THE NEW HAGGADAH + Edited by Mordecai L. Kaplan, Eugene Kohn, 
and Ira Einstein for the Jewish Reconstruction Foundation. Illus. 
by Leonard Weisgard. Behrman. The traditional Seder service 
and its songs, in Hebrew and in English, newly edited and illus- 
trated for modern children. One of many editions of this text. 
(For the family) 


CHAPTER 16 
en 
POETRY AND VERSE 


When we see how readily the nursery age takes to verse, we can 
hardly call the love of poetry an acquired taste. Little children drink 
up the lilting rhythm and rhyme of their nursery jingles, chanting 
them for the sheer joy of their sound. From this it is but a step to 
the delights of A. A. Milne and Leslie Brooke, with their childlike 
quality and their matchless verse. Later they are moved by the evoca- 
tive language of children’s verses like those of Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Walter de la Mare, which fix the elusive mood with a happy 
phrase or capture in a few lines a complete image. In these verses 
the everyday happenings in a child’s world take on a new dimen- 
sion. Poetry touches the commonplace with gold: there is Steven- 
son's friendly cow: 


And blown by all the winds. that pass 
And wet by all the showers, 

She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 


The poet, like the child, sees the world fresh every morning. Young 
children often speak unaware in the direct imagery of poetry. 
Crowing out of the nursery years into the busy practical world, 
however, children seem to lose simultaneously their direct sensory 
awareness of things and their taste for verse. When they begin to 
read for themselves, the short unfinished lines and the unfamiliar 
phrasing of poetry look strange and difficult and they are not in- 
clined to tackle it. We often note regretfully that our children of the 
active growing years are not as responsive to poetry as we might 
like them to be. The fact is that reading poetry to oneself is a sophis- 
ticated enjoyment; poetry is meant to be heard. Therefore if we 
want our children to continue their acquaintance with it through 
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these years, and keep the spark alive for their future enjoyment, 
we will have to read poetry with them. 

Our choice of poetry to read aloud now may have much to do 
with their continued pleasure in it. For these growing-up years we 
will not want to choose verse that offers paeans to nature or sub- 
jective expressions of emotion, but rather the story poems and bal- 
lads in which dramatic things happen. Such story poems as The 
Wreck of the Hesperus or The Pied Piper of Hamelin or How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix will hold attention by 
their dramatic recital of events and at the same time please young 
ears by their music and rhyme. 

Humor and nonsense in verse are another source of delight to 
young listeners of almost any age: limericks and nonsense poems 
like those of Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll are the grown-up 
descendants of Mother Goose. If we can chuckle with our children 
over their nonsense verse they are more likely to soar with us later 
in the serious poems. 

Let us not overlook those dramatic poems that often appeal to this 
age. Perhaps, to our more sophisticated taste, Barbara Frietchie or 
The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere may seem less than great; we 
may no longer thrill to the lines of Woodman, Spare That Tree, or 
the rustic simplicities of The Village Blacksmith. But some of these 
poems tell a story in terms the young listener understands; others 
move him with sturdy virtues which he can admire; still others, like 
The Charge of the Light Brigade, stir him as would the brassy mar- 
tial music of a parade. 4 

If we as adult poetry lovers scorn this beginner’s experience of 
poetry for our children, we are missing an opportunity to develop 
their enjoyment of poetry at their own pace, as we arrived at ours. 
If the verse they like seems hackneyed to us, we need to remember 
that it is not so to the children, who have not heard it before. What 
may now seem to us stale and obvious lines have for the children 
the same freshness as once they had for us. Such poetry is hackneyed 
for the very reason that unsophisticated readers have enjoyed it over 
and over again, at an age when the more profound writings of the 
great masters were still far beyond their reach. We can be happy 
if our children keep through these years a friendly, easy familiarity 
with verse in its more earthbound forms. Even a speaking acquaint- 
ance, if it is pleasant, will lead them eventually to explore the 
heights to which the great poets may take them. 
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Some of us fear, when we see our children enjoying verses which 
we consider lesser works, that this will be the upper limit of their 
appreciation of poetry. Whether or not this will be so is partly a 
matter of exposure but also a matter of propensity. If in spite of our 
efforts to cultivate this appetite they grow up without a special taste 
for poetry, at least they will have had a poetic experience of some 
worth in itself, which must have made them more sensitive to lofty 
words and ideas in their other reading. 

The love of poetry is infectious, although resistant to force. If our 
own genuine enjoyment of it is evident in our voices as we read 
with them—and if we are not insistent—they will be likely to catch 

_ the happy addiction at least in some part. We may even introduce 
them to our favorite poets at quite an early age, if we are thought- 
ful in our selection. A careful choice of a few poems in Stephen and 
Rosemary Benét’s Book of Americans, read to a boy at ten, may lead 
him to pick up John Brown's Body at fifteen, as the work of an old 
friend. Edna St. Vincent Millay’s version of The Bean-stalk can take 
a little girl climbing up that monumental plant with such vividness 
that the wind blows through her hair—and when she is a dreamy 
adolescent she may turn to Miss Millay’s more subjective poetry as 
to a confidante she already knows. 

There are poets whose vigorous word sounds and imagery appeal 
to the young listener long before he can fully grasp their meaning, 
as Vachel Lindsay's “Boom, boom, boom!” of The Congo. Some of 
Carl Sandburg and Robert Frost and even Walt Whitman may be 
carefully selected, although the bulk of these poets’ work, as of most 
writers for adults, is beyond the young people’s grasp. 

For this reason young readers do better with a variety of poetry 
to choose from, Therefore in the list herewith, few volumes of single 
poets are suggested for young readers, but rather collections in 
which a sensitive anthologist has chosen many kinds of poems with 
many kinds of appeal for young people of various ages. 
Anthologies 


VERY YOUNG VERSES * Selected by Barbara Peck Geismer and Antoi- 
nette Brown Suter. Illus. by Mildred Bronson, Houghton. A child's 
world and all the things he loves in a collection of old and new 
verse. (4-7) 

SUNG UNDER THE SILVER UMBRELLA * Selected by the Literature Com- 
mittee of the Association for Childhood Education. Illus. by Doro- 
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thy P. Lathrop. Macmillan. Well-selected anthology of truly child- 
like verses—mostly gay and all of high quality. (7-10) 

RING-A-ROUND * Compiled by Mildred P. Harrington. Ilus. by Cory- 
don Bell. Macmillan. Many well-chosen favorites for young listen- 
ers. (6-9) 

SMALL CHILD'S BOOK OF VERSE * Compiled by Pelagie Doane. Oxford. 
Varied verse by well-known writers selected to win youngsters to 
poetry, and invitingly illustrated. (5-10) 

FOR A CHILD * Selected by Wilma MacFarland. Illus. by Ninon. West- 
minster Press, A‘ varied collection of old and new verse with ap- 
pealing illustrations. (5-10) 7 

BRIDLED WITH RAINBOWS * Edited by Sara and John E. Brewton. Mac- 
millan. An imaginative collection of old and new verses for the 
sensitive young reader. (Also: Under the Tent of the Sky: Poems 
about Creatures.) (8 and over) 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF PoETRY * Edited by Jane Werner. Illus. by 
Certrude Elliot, Simon & Schuster. Best-loved and little-known 
verses happily illustrated in a treasure book for a wide age range. 
(8-12) 

A POCKETFUL OF RHYMES * Edited by Katherine Love. Illus. by Hen- 
rietta Jones. Crowell. Fun, fantasy, and nonsense in fine verse, 
from Shakespeare to the Benéts. Sprightly drawings. (8-10) 

A ROCKET IN MY POCKET: THE RHYMES AND CHANTS OF YOUNG AMERI- 
cans * Compiled by Carl Withers. Ilus. by Susanne Suba. Holt. 
Treasury of old and new American folklore, including rhymes, 
riddles, and banter that parents and children can share with de- 
light. (5-10) 

POEMS FOR RED LETTER pays * Compiled by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist. 
Macrae Smith. Full collection of old and new verse for the year's 
holidays. (10 and over) 

BOYS’ BOOK OF VERSE * Edited by 
ous poems, old and new, about 
peace and war. (10 and over) 

AN INHERITANCE OF POETRY * Collected 
Adshead and Annis Duff. Houghton. N 
Distinguished anthology ranging over many peri 
moods. (10 and over) 

A JUNIOR ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD POETRY * 


Helen Dean Fish. Lippincott. Vigor- 
the out-of-doors and courage in 


and arranged by Gladys L. 
Illus. by Nora S. Unwin. 
ods and many 
Edited by Mark Van Doren 
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and Garibaldi M. Lapolla. Boni. A distinguished collection, in- 
cluding fine translations of verse from many lands, retaining their 
native flavor. (11 and over) 

RAINBOW IN THE sky * Edited by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt. Dis- 
tinguished collection, ranging from nonsense rhymes to serious 
poems and jingles, skillfully arranged and introduced. (7-10) 
(Others: Stars to Steer By; This Singing World—10 and over; The 
Magic Circle—12 and over.) 

ONE THOUSAND POEMS FOR CHILDREN * Edited by Elizabeth Hough 
Sechrist. Macrae Smith. Comprehensive poetry collection, well 
arranged and classified in a valuable book for reference. (All ages) 

THE WINGED HORSE ANTHOLOGY * Edited by Joseph Auslander and 
Frank Ernest Hill. Doubleday. A choice collection, including mod- 
ern poetry. (Also: The Winged Horse: The Story of Poetry and 
the Poets.) (12 and over) 

LAYS OF THE NEW LAND * Charlie May Simon. Dutton. Seventeen 
brief biographies—with a few representative poems—give a pat- 
tern of American cultural inspiration from Emerson to Sandburg. 
(12 and over) 


Individual Poets 


NOW WE ARE Six * A. A. Milne. Illus. by Ernest H. Shepard. Dutton. 
Lilting, childlike verses for just beyond the nursery age of When 
We Were Very Young. (4-7) 


TAXIS AND TOADSTOOLS * Rachel Field. Doubleday. Gay poems for 

or ie about fairies and other things that delight children. 
4 

FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS + Rose Fyleman. Illus. by Hilda T. Miller. 
Doubleday. Fanciful and delicate verses about fairies and every- 
day trifles dear to the hearts of children. (6-9) 

A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES + Robert Louis Stevenson. Illus. by Tasha 
Tudor. Oxford. Quaint, delicate Pictures illustrate these loved 
verses for children beyond the nursery age. (5-7) 

ELEANOR FARJEON’S POEMS FOR CHILDREN * Lippincott. A good selec- 
tion from this favorite writer that will make cheerful family read- 
ing aloud. (5-8) 

ALL TOGETHER * Dorothy Aldis. Putnam. Jolly, whimsical, and tender 
verse. (5-7) 
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RHYMES AND VERSES * Walter de la Mare. Holt. Verses for the imagi- 
native child. (9 and over) 

COME IN, AND OTHER POEMS * Robert Frost. Holt. A beautiful book 
of well-chosen poems, with interesting commentary by Louis 
Untermeyer. (12 and over) 

A BOOK OF AMERICANS * Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benet. Far- 
rar. Lusty ballads and poignant poetry about historical figures. 
Good reading aloud. (9 and over) 

POEMS SELECTED FOR YOUNG PEOPLE * Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Harper. A fine selection from this beloved poet. (12 and over) 

POEMS FoR yourH ° Emily Dickinson, Edited by Alfred Leete Hamp- 
son. Illus. by George and Doris Hauman. Little. A discriminating 
selection from a rare poet, skillfully illustrated. (12 and over) 

I HEAR THE PEOPLE SINGING: SELECTED POEMS OF WALT WHITMAN * Il- 
lus. by Alexander Dobkin. International Publishers. Timely selec- 
tions from the “good gray poet of democracy.” (12 and over) 

THE COMPLETE NONSENSE BOOK * Edward Lear. Dover. An aptly illus- 
trated edition of these irresistible nonsense jingles. (8 and over) 

PARENTS KEEP OUT: ELDERLY POEMS FOR YOUNGERLY READERS * Ogden 
Nash. Little. Wise and witty modern verse, both garrulous and 
terse, for young people to chortle over. (12 and over) 

NORTH STAR SHINING * Hildegarde Hoyt Swift. Illus. by Lynd Ward. 
Morrow. Episodes of American Negro history in superb epic verse, 
dramatically illustrated. (12 and over ) 

I SING AMERICA: A PAGEANT OF THE REGIONS * Clara Lambert. Day. 
The story of our regional migrations and growth told in vigorous 
blank verse. (12 and over) 


CHAPTER 17 


THE CHILD’S OWN LIBRARY 


We want our children to know that peculiar pleasure that comes 
of owning books. One’s own bookshelves, close at hand, are an ever 
present invitation to read and perhaps reread. Yet in this day of 
small living space and mobile families we are perhaps forced to 
think of books in a more ephemeral way than did booklovers of 
our parents’ time. We hear everywhere the plaints of families who, 
moving from place to place, find they must divest themselves of a 
precious heritage of books which may date back through several 
generations. Or, if they manage to cling to their books, they find it 
necessary to store them for long periods in a friend’s attic, remote, 
inaccessible, and all but forgotten. We begin to wonder if perhaps 
the accumulation of a sizable personal or family library is a thing 
of the past. 

How, then, shall we rescue for our children the very real value 
that resides in the ownership of books, and that special feeling which 
grows up around loved volumes which are one’s own? There is 
something significant about certain of our childhood books which 
adds to the pleasure of rereading, a wealth of nostalgic association 
which we could not recapture in another edition of the same book 
borrowed from the public library or bought in paper covers. We 
remember, too, the happy browsing through our own parents’ book- 
shelves. The imposing dark bindings often presented a forbiddingly 

- Solid front, of Emerson or Thackeray or Victor Hugo. But we could 
always be sure also to find there rich reading fare for a rainy day 
or an idle hom. We realize regretfully that the pace of life today— 
where is that idle hour?—together with our lack of permanent living 
space makes this C slight a difficult one to pass along to our children. 

Let’s not waste time in sighing for the serene and spacious old 
days of ancestral hc nes complete with inherited book collections. 
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There are ways to salvage some of the values that go with the home 
library, and many people are finding them. One of these ways is to 
look at our children’s needs with a realistic eye. It is well to recall 
that, in the laden family bookshelves about which we are so nos- 
talgic, there were many books that were never read and were kept 
only out of deference for their respectable lineage. Perhaps they 
had delighted past generations but had lost their appeal to ours. 
There were others which, once read, would never be returned to 
by us nor were they likely to be read by our children. There were 
some, surely, which we would hope our children might come to in 
time. 

. The problem, then, becomes one of evaluation, with a fresh eye. 
Almost any home, no matter how limited in space or how mobile, 
can provide enough shelf room for those volumes to which we or 
our children have become really attached and which they or we 
want to keep either for rereading or just because we are not yet 
willing to part with them. A good home library is not necessarily 
large but it is diverse. Range and variety are its essential virtues. 
For that browsing and sampling which spark further reading, one 
or two books by a valued author will do as well as the complete 
works to establish him in a young reader's affections; foraging in 
the bookshop or public library for other books by the same writer 
is part of a booklover’s pleasure. 


Today's Library Must Be Flexible 

With the enormous increase in the numbers of books being pub- 
lished in our day, we must in any case weed out from time to time 
our own and our children’s libraries, discarding those we do not feel 
we will return to. In this process we must give the children’s choices | 
free rein, though we are sometimes surprised and even deeply 
mortified by the books they choose to keep and the ones they are 
quite willing to part with. “You can give this away, and this, and 
this,” they say, calmly handing us some of the most beautiful and, 
to our eyes, important books we have brought home for them. Then 
some shabby volume, perhaps with equally shabby contents, they 
cling to and will not surrender. Hurt as we may be, and unwilling, 
it is useless to argue and worse than useless to insist on our own 
standards of what is, for them, worth while to keep. The essence 
of one’s own library is that it is personal; to urge them to keep books 
they no longer want or, worse still, to give up the ones to which they 
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have attached their feelings robs their bookshelves of this special 
quality. If our hearts cling to certain of their discards, there is no 
reason not to appropriate these for our own shelves. 

Nor need we bemoan the fact that books are no longer so precious 
as they used to be when buying books was a long-term investment. 
The greatest as well as the latest of them can often be picked up on 
the nearest stationery or drugstore rack. And if some of us justly 
regret the passing of beautiful bindings enclosing beautiful text, we 
need to remind ourselves that, along with the gold-lettered morocco 
we remember with love, there often went a too solidly printed page 
of small crowded type. Some of today’s less permanent versions are 
both more inviting to read and easier to pass along to others without 
the pangs of parting. 


Books Are Also Expendable 

In buying books for children, then, we need not buy with an idea 
that each is a permanent acquisition. We buy books for our children 
as we buy other things we expect them to use up. Toys, games, sup- 
plies of all kinds for their work and play are expendable. Why are 
books different? 

On the child’s bookshelves at any given time there will be books 
he has read and liked well enough to keep, books he is reading, and 
books he will read presently. There may also be some of his earliest 
picture books which he still loves to keep by him, just as he may 
keep a favorite stuffed animal long past nursery days. Along with 
these may be some books he will not come to for a while yet, culled 
perhaps from his parents’ or an older brother's shelves. Left within 
teach, these may someday tempt him to investigate between their 

_ Covers, and he will read them or put them by according to his readi- 
ness for them and their appeal. Or he may pass them by altogether, 
and this, too, is his right. Now and then we may want to commend 
one of these to his attention, and our own enthusiasm may prove 
contagious. On the other hand, to stack a young reader’s shelves in 
advance with a waiting row of “books to grow up to” may only dis- 
courage him. Browsing among older books, sampling, aspiring—that 
is adventure. But a course of reading charted in advance robs him 
of the joy of making his own discoveries. Especially as he grows 
older he will prefer open fields to a walled garden of selected litera- 
ture, 

Most of us enjoy buying books for young children, for we our- 


——— 
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selves revel in their color and enchanting pictures, At the same time 
we often demur at the high prices of some of these books, made 
inevitable by their very loveliness of color and design. The same 
price which we willingly pay for a book for our twelve-year-old 
seems an extravagance when lavished on “just a picture book,” or 
when it is “just for a baby” who would be content with less. Actually 
the fact is that the picture book is more likely to be a long-term 
investment in pleasure than the novel we buy for Junior. For the 
older child a book may be an evening’s fun and, having read it, he 
may be through with it. The baby takes his beloved Mother Goose 
to bed with him and fondles it for weeks, perhaps months. The four- 
or five-year-old asks for Pelle’s New Suit or The Story about Ping 
to be read over and over again, and may even keep them as the 
years go on for his own child to enjoy someday. The young child 
surely gets a big money's worth out of a cherished book! 


Spreading the Book Budget 

The “read to me” demands of the nursery age are, however, con- 
tinuous and so insistent that parents are sometimes hard pressed 
to keep abreast of them. Collections of stories, such as the three 
greatly loved Read-to-Me Storybooks assembled by the Child Study 
Association of America, are designed to satisfy this need for a full 
supply of ever fresh stories which the insatiable youngest listener 
wants to hear again and again. 

In the foregoing chapters, criteria to guide our buying have been 
discussed from several points of view: the child’s age, his tastes, 
and the various interests he may have which are served by books. 
As the children grow older we quite naturally want to buy books 
which we believe will have lasting qualities. The question arises, 
in buying books on a limited budget, whether it is better to buy 
more books in cheaper editions or fewer but finer ones. This can 
be decided only in relation to the individual child and the specific 
book. Some boys and girls take great esthetic pleasure in a beau- 
tiful volume; we may see this from their loving handling of such 
books. For them a few really handsome books with fine illustrations 
mean more than a full library. 

To other children the beauty of the edition hardly matters; the 
story's the thing. Today we can buy fairly inexpensive editions of 
old favorites, well printed and many of them beautifully illustrated. 
Newer books, however, are likely to be available only at prices 
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which make the purchase of them in large numbers an expensive 


undertaking. There has been an effort on the part of some publish- 


ers to offer new titles for school-age readers at modest prices. This 
has been achieved largely through quantity production, but the 
books have not necessarily suffered therefrom. Many of these, such 
as the Landmark Books, combine top-flight writing and good illus- 
tration, with subjects inviting to the young reader. 

For younger children the enormous growth of twenty-five-cent 
books makes purchasing easier. Some of these offer excellent stories 
and illustrations. This welcome trend brings the ownership of books 
well within the budget of many who might not otherwise purchase 
books for their children. The fact that these books are inexpensive 
and easy to come by—to be picked up at the drugstore or super- 
market—does not mean, however, that we should exercise less care 
in their selection. They represent a wide range in quality, from a 
few really superior picture stories to a myriad of mediocre or down- 
right poor ones, The range of age varies too; some are addressed 
to the very youngest while others can scarcely be enjoyed before 
five or six or even seven. Well selected, they make a good start to- 
ward ownership of books, though they may not be as durable or as 
beautiful as some others. 

Tt would be a pity if our purchasing were confined to these, for 
many really superb picture-story books would then be missed. 
Furthermore, children attach to each book a personality of its own, 
compounded of its size, shape, and color as well as its story and 
pictures. The uniform size and look of the twenty-five-cent books 
may well have a leveling effect on the child’s feeling for the indi- 
viduality of his books. 

Whatever books we buy for our children’s shelves, we can expect 
they will read others besides. Some will certainly be books we do 
not care to buy for them. On the other hand, we need not be high- 
handed about their passing interest in “series” books or others of the 
category which we lightly designate as trash. Our children are prob- 
ably quite aware of our lack of admiration for their current passion; 
perhaps we even demur at spending good money for bad books— 
or at least books we consider unworthy. 

And yet I sometimes wonder! I watched a mother in a bookshop 
making purchases for her little girl’s birthday. With high glee she 
discovered five titles in the Bobbsey Twins series which she knew 
her daughter had not yet read. “Won't she be delighted!” she ex- 
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claimed, her face really alight as she anticipated her little girl's 
pleasure. Five at a time—what a bonanza! Perhaps this mother 
should have been buying something more “worth while” for her 
daughter's reading, Perhaps she should have been advised to buy 
at least one “good book,” along with only one or two of the others. 
And yet, as I saw her beaming face, I wondered whether this un- 
stinted sharing of her child’s enjoyment might not lead happily to 
other sharing, and so on to other, more notable books, An open 
mind and an open bookshelf should combine to make the next step 
easier by making the next book available for the child to own when 


she is ready. 


Going to the Library 

Some children race far beyond any parent's ability to keep up 
with their reading appetite in a home library. For the insatiable 
child who seems to be reading at the rate of a book a day, owner- 
ship is usually less important than reading. For these children—as 
for many others—the public library is a major blessing! The spread 
of library facilities through improved transportation, the extension 
of school libraries now being developed on broader lines than they 
have been, and in rural areas the visits of the bookmobile—all these 
services to our children widen their book horizons far beyond our 
purchasing power. Sometimes in his progress through the library a 
child happens on a book which he returns with great reluctance. 
He would like to have more time with it, perhaps, to reread at his 
leisure. This can be a parent's cue to ask, “Is that a book you would 
like to own? Shall I buy it for you to keep?” 

Going to the library is in itself a s for the child, 
look forward to the day when they 
library for the first time. Learn- 
ing to use the library's services will have a practical value to him 
throughout his lifetime. Beyond the practical, however, the regular 


Family, recalls the weekly event of going to the library, five little 
girls together. She describes with a oe the joy of being 
allowed to choose a book, with the of a 
and carry it home. For many children today the librarian is guide, 
counselor, and friend, and sometimes social worker too. The contact 
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with this understanding adult with whom one has a common inter- 
est in books, as well as the communion with fellow book borrowers, 


is at least as fruitful a part of the child’s reading experience as was 


the traditional home library. 


The Working Library: Reference Books 

Certain kinds of books are an almost indispensable part of the 
child’s home library. These are the reference books for his own use. 
He will be encouraged to use the dictionary more freely if he has 
one that is easy for him to manage at his age, and there are several 
good ones graded for his early use as well as for later. He will be 
more likely to look up facts or investigate allusions he encounters 
in his reading if he has also a good children’s encyclopedia. Beyond 
the value such a set has for him in his school work, its easy accessi- 
bility and its wealth of attractive pictures invite him to delve further 
into subjects which catch his attention by the wayside. As he devel- 
ops broader or perhaps more specialized interests he will make use 
also of other reference books: nature guides, bird books, art books, 
or some division of science or mechanics. 

The question of buying book sets other than those of the encyclo- 
pedic type is one which puzzles many parents, On the market are 
a number of such book sets, containing collections of stories, verse, 
and selected chapters from well-loved books. 

The desirabality of this kind of book set has been debated by 
some who see it as a violation of the free choice which to them is 
inherent in the joy of reading. Others question the selection of one 
chapter from a great children’s classic which the child might other- 
wise read in its entirety. Still others feel that the very look and feel 
of some books is part of their charm: do the Beatrix Potter books, 
for example, with their small size and gently colored illustrations, 
lose something irreplaceable when they appear uniformly reprinted 
with other stories in a large volume? 

There is, however, much to be said on the other side. A good set 
of this kind may have value in setting a child off in the direction of 
reading. A set is good for browsing and often for discovery; a well- 
chosen chapter from a good book, happened upon in a book set, 
may stimulate a child to ask for that book. In a well-selected book 
set there will be many stories and poems excellent for reading aloud 
with children of varied ages. It may serve as a source book for 
stories which might otherwise be missed. A book set may be the 
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backbone of a child’s library. It is important, however, that such a 
set should not be looked upon as the answer to all his book needs, 
and that its purchase does not rule out buying other books when 
and as the child’s expanding interests require. 


When Magazines Come in the Mail 

Along with buying books for our children we also think of sub- 
scribing to magazines for them. The fact that children read a good 
many of their parents’ magazines—and we know that they do—sug- 
gests that periodical literature may have a place in their reading 
lives as it does in ours. There is, to begin with, the pleasure of re- 
ceiving mail addressed to oneself. The child looks forward to the 
arrival of his monthly magazine as an event. Then, a magazine is 
easy to read and can be read in snatches when one has little time, 
or when the inclination to read is there but not the desire to con- 
centrate. One can leave whole sections of a periodical unread with- 
out a bad conscience. Magazines are especially welcome to children 
in the junior and senior high school years when required reading 
and homework leave less time for leisure reading. 

Many of today’s grandparents remember affectionately their joy 
in the old St. Nicholas. Today there are a good many varied maga- 
zines to choose from. If they offer somewhat less literary quality 
than the beloved St. Nicholas, they do perhaps present a more diver- 
sified table of contents, with puzzles, games, party ideas, and sug- 
gestions and directions for things to do. They also reach out to a 
wider age range. Some of them offer, too, as did St. Nicholas, an 
opportunity to their youthful readers to see their own stories or 
verses in print, and we may remember that not a few of our leading 
writers are known to have made their debut through the pages of 
that loved magazine. t dul 

In addition to the general children’s magazines there are ene 
periodicals devoted to special interests or hobbies, many of w “a 
can be enjoyed by young people. Such magazines, besides toe rj 
formational and timely, sometimes prove stimulating to the bie 
reading child, suggesting purpose and direction for further reading, 


Books the Year Round l / a 
The custom of buying books at gift time, tor Christmas an = 
days principally, and almost not at all through the rest of the year, 


certainly puts books at a disadvantage in the competition for the 
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child’s attention. Our children today have access to a vast amount 
of reading matter other than books, and not always so suitable. They 
will be more likely to read books if we make them available at times 
when they are needed or wanted, without reference to the calendar. 
The time for buying books is any time. Books can become daily 
companions only if they come to the house the year round, and not 
as twice-a-year special events. 

This purpose may be well served by children’s book clubs. In the 
selections of a good book club, parents may be assured that the 
literary level is reliable and the age-grading suitable. In the effort 
to satisfy a broad readership and cover a wide range of children’s 
interests, each of the book-club selections may not be perfectly 
adapted to the individual child, but a good number of them will be 
likely to hit the mark. 

When books come frequently the children think of them fre- 
quently, and they learn, too, to regard them more critically. They 
are not constrained to treasure a particular book because it was 
chosen for a special occasion. They can like a book or not like it, 
and they can feel free to voice their likes and dislikes. This can be 
the beginning of that discrimination and exercise of taste which we 
_ hope will develop in our children, It has the further value of fur- 
= tag a guide to us in our choice of another and another book for 


Suggestions for books for the child’s personal library cannot, of 
course, be contained in any single list. All the lists in these pages 
thus far may be useful to the parent in search of good books to buy 
for a particular child. In addition there are many excellent lists pub- 
lished, and seasonal lists appear in the book-review sections of news- 
papers and magazines. The list herewith is therefore limited to the 
teference books and encyclopedic sets which have a practical place 
on the child’s bookshelf, A few helpful book lists and guides to selec- 
tion are also suggested here. 


For Reference 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR * Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

THE WORLD BOOK * Field Enterprises, Inc, 

COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA * F, E, Compton & Co. 
Three comprehensive, many-volumed reference sets, invaluable 
for the young student, encouraging him to “look it up”; the first 
addressed to the elementary school age, the other two ranging 
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from elementary through the high school years. All copiously 
illustrated. 

THE GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA * Dorothy A. Bennett, Illus. by Cornelius 
De Witt. Simon & Schuster. Fascinating array of information on 
many common subjects, in an attractive big book with a wealth of 
colorful, illuminating pictures. (7-12) 

THE RAINBOW DICTIONARY * Wendell W. Wright. Illus. by Joseph Low. 
World Book. “An invitation to learning,” opening up a fascinating 
world of words in an attractive, sturdy book. (7-10) 

‘THORNDIKE CENTURY BEGINNING DICTIONARY * Scott, Foresman. (8-11) 

THORNDIKE CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY * Appleton. (10-12) 

THORNDIKE-BARNHART COMPREHENSIVE DESK DICTIONARY * Doubleday. 
(18 and over) Three useful dictionaries for successive ages. 

worps * Margaret S. Ernst. Knopf. Traces English words back to 
their roots through simple exposition and word games. (9-14) 

GODS AND HEROES: MYTHS AND EPICS OF ANCIENT GREECE * Gustav 
Schwab. Pantheon Books. The famous myths dramatically pre- 
sented in a beautifully decorated book, (For mature readers) 

ART IN THE NEW LAND * Charlie May Simon. Dutton. A lively survey 
of art in America in terms of forty-five representative artists and 
chosen examples of their work. (12 and over) Í 

AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR CHILDREN * Ruth C. Seeger. Illus. by 
Barbara Cooney. Doubleday. Traditional songs which belong to 
our background, in a fine collection with useful indices and group- 
ings. Enchanting illustrations. (For all ages) 

LITTLE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES * Mabel Pyne. Houghton. The 
essential facts of our history in an attractive easy-to-read book 
for younger readers, with many pictures. (8-11) 

THE GOLDEN GEocRAPHY * Elsa Jane Werner. Illus. by Cornelius De 
Witt. Simon & Schuster. A simple beginning geography designed 
to give children a bird's-eye view of the world. Copiously illus- 
trated. (8-11) 

YEARS OF THIS LAND: A 
Herman R. Muelder and David 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES * 
M. Delo. Appleton. A new and in- 
teresting approach, clarifying the close relation between our — 


geographic and historical backgrounds. (For mature readers) 


NAMES ON THE LAND * George R. SI , Random House. Rou 
stirring, and poetic research into the exploits and motives which 
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have generated names for the places, large and small, which make 
up our country. (For mature readers) 

HAMMOND'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY WORLD ATLAS * Hammond. Maps, 
maps, maps. 

THE STORY OF MANKIND * Hendrik Willem Van Loon. Garden City, 
The achievements of man against a backdrop of world history. 
(Also: Van Loon’s Geography.) (12 and over) 

THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY * H. G. Wells. Garden City. (Revised 1949.) 
A famous history of civilization. (For mature readers) 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY * Bertha Morris Parker. 
Simon & Schuster. Invaluable encyclopedia of the earth’s natural 
wonders from prehistoric times to our own—its flora, fauna, geo- 
logic structure, and surrounding universe. Copious color illustra- 
tions; useful index. (All ages) 

IN YARDS AND GARDENS * Margaret Waring Buck. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. Pictures and information about plant, animal, and insect life 
to be seen in yards. (9-12) 

AN INTRODUCTION TO WILD FLOWERS * John Kieran. Garden City. An 
amateur naturalist tells about the flowers of field and wood. (Also: 
An Introduction to Birds.) (12 and over) 

HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS * Roger Tory Peterson. Mentor. Authorita- 
tive guide to identification of a large variety of birds. More than 
200 line drawings and silhouettes. (For the family ) 

FAVORITE ANIMALS OF AMERICA * Kenneth D. Morrison. Engravings 
by John J. Audubon. Grosset. Birds and animals exquisitely pic- 
tured by the famous naturalist-artist, with brief text describing 
their habits and habitats. (Also: Favorite Birds of America.) (For 
the family.) 

stars + Herbert S. Zim and Robert H. Baker. Illus. by James Gordon 
Irving. Simon & Schuster. Handy, pocket-size reference book that 
might turn an amateur into an enthusiast. (12 and over) (Also: 
Insects; Snakes; others.) 


WORLDS IN THE sky * Carroll Lane and Mildred Adams Fenton. Day. 
Lucid, lively, and informative book of astronomy, well organized 
in a readable presentation. (9-18) : 

NUMBER, THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE * Tobia Dantzif. Macmillan. The 


essential concepts of number in an exceptionally well-written book. 
(12 and over) 
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THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE * Arthur J. Thomson. Putnam, Famous four- 
volume compendium made available in one volume. A wealth of 
material on the natural sciences presented in simple, clear style 
with fine illustrations. (Mature students) 


For Parents: Guides to Selection 

BOOKS, CHILDREN AND MEN * Paul Hazard, Horn Book. A wise and 
understanding appraisal of children and their reading interests, 
cutting across international boundaries for the essentials of child- 
hood. 

CHILDREN AND BOOKS * May Hill Arbuthnot. Scott, Foresman, A lively 
college textbook for teachers and librarians, valuable also as a 
source book for parents. Discusses the place of reading for chil- 
dren in school and out, with abundant selections from juvenile 
literature of today and yesterday. 

ABOUT BOOKS AND CHILDREN * Bess Porter Adams. Holt. Traces the 
history and development of children’s literature, and offers practi- 
cal guidance to teachers especially in the many uses of books in the 
classroom and outside of it. 

A CRITICAL HISTORY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE * Cornelia Meigs, Anne 
Eaton, Elizabeth Nesbitt, and Ruth Hill Viguers. Macmillan. A 
comprehensive and stimulating survey of the development of 
children’s books, from their earliest beginnings to the flood of 
books that pours from today’s presses. ‘An invaluable treasury for 
the booklover, young or old. 

READING WITH cHmpREN * Anne Thaxter Eaton. Viking. A friendly 
discussion of books in relation to children’s reading interests, with 


appended lists in each chapter. 

FIRST ADVENTURES IN READING * May Lamberton Becker. Lippincott. A 
knowing guide to children’s reading, which considers their needs 
as they grow. 

AN AMPLE FIELD * Amelia H. Munson. American Library Association. 
Thoughtful, warm, and understanding guide to the reading needs 
and interests of young people of high school age today. 


Book Lists 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELF * U. S. Department 
and Welfare; Children’s Bureau Publication N 


of Health, Education 
o. 304. A wide selec- 
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tion of titles, topically grouped, with helpful introductory dis 
sion. (Not annotated. ) 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN * Association for Child) 
Education International. Books for many interests, in useful g:foup- 
ings, with excellent annotations. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS TOO GOOD TO MISS * The Press of Western R«pserve 
University. Grouped by ages, this pleasant booklet lists thé high 
spots of children’s literature, recent and traditional, with full 
annotations for each title. 

BOOKS OF THE YEAR FOR CHILDREN * Child Study Association of 
America. An annual listing of each year’s books, thoughtfully 
selected and annotated, usefully arranged in age and interest 
groupings. 

TODAY'S WORLD IN BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS * Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. A selection of contemporary books which deal 
realistically with problems of emotional and social adjustment in 
today’s world. j 

BIBLE STORIES AND BOOKS ABOUT RELIGION FOR CHILDREN * Child Study 


Association of America. Non-sectarian selection to meet a wide 
range of interest. 


MAGAZINES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


For Younger Readers 

HUMPTY DUMPTY'S MAGAZINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN * Bergenfield, N.J. 
Fun, stories, and things-to-do. (4-6) 

CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE * 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland 4, O. Entertaining 
Sia with stories, plays, poems, games, hobbies, and contests. 

JACK AND JLL * Independence Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. Childlike ap- 
peal, in stories, verses, pictures, puzzles, songs, and other things 
to do. (5-9, occasionally a bit older) 

CHILDREN’S activites * 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Things- 
to-do, stories, and verses, Material, too, for teachers and parents. 
(6-10) 

CHILD LIFE + 136 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. Special features and 
things-to-do, stories, pictures, and poems ina lively monthly. A 
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list of “Read-Aloud-Pages” indicates which are for the youngest. 
(6-10) 

CHILDREN’S DIGEST * 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Reprints 
of modern and classic stories, games, and comics. (8-12) 

STORY PARADE * 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Illustrated stories 
and verses for children with a wide variety of reading tastes, In- 
cludes reader contributions. (8-12) 


For Older Girls and Boys 

COLLINS MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS * 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N.Y., and 70 Bond St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Excellent 
assortment of verse, photographs, sports, special features, and 
hobbies in a well-printed, attractive monthly, (10-14) 

THE AMERICAN CIRL (Girl Scouts) * 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Fiction, features, and suggestions for leisure time at home and 
out of doors. Organization news and a “By You” department. 
(11-14) 

SEVENTEEN * 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. Sparkling monthly of 
varied material selected with keen insight into young people’s 
interests, ranging from the serious to the frivolous, (13 up) 

compact * 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Stories, articles, 
cartoons, and special features in a pocket book for teen-agers. 

OPEN ROAD FoR BOYS * 729 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. Stories and 
special interests, movies and sports. (10-14) 

Boy's Lire (Boy Scouts) * 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Lively 
modern adventure stories plus timely features and photographs. 


(11 up) 


For Special Interests 

THE JUNIOR NATURAL HISTORY 
Natural History. Central Park 
Short illustrated features from the mi 


+ American Museum of 

West at 79th St., New York 24, N.Y. 

useum world. (8-12) 

151, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Specialized information for young people with serious pet inter- 
anh Departments on dogs, E Birds, fish, poultry, rabbits, and 
unusual pets. Swappers’ page and children’s corner. 

NATIONAL 4-11 News * 59 Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Monthly for 
club leaders, members, and young Bch interested in rural 


. 
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activities. Lively letters from members, “how to do it” articles. 
(Adult: 12 up) 

PLAYS: THE DRAMA MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE * 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 16, Mass. Selected plays for stage and radio, covering a 
wide variety of subjects, suitable for acting by junior and senior 
high school boys and girls. 

CHESS REVIEW * 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. Current news in 
the world of chess, with photographs and games. Invites nation- 
wide participation in postal chess tournaments. (Adult: 12 up) 

NUMISMATIST * Box 577, Wichita 1, Kan. An illustrated monthly for 
those interested in coins, medals, and paper money. (Adult: 12 
up) 

stamps * 153 Waverly Pl., New York 14, N.Y. Weekly trading post, 
new issues, discoveries, and general articles on philately at home 
and abroad. (Adult: 12 up) 

A number of excellent periodicals for various ages and grades are 

available by subscription through schools: 

MY WEEKLY READER * (Primary) 
AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS NEWS * (Primary) 
AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS JOURNAL * (High School) 
CURRENT EVENTS * (6th-8th grades) 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC * (6th-8th grades) 

WORLD WEEK * (8th-10th grades) 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC * (10th-12th grades) 

LITERARY CAVALCADE * (Senior High School) 


CHAPTER 1 8 


eae 


WHAT ABOUT THE COMICS? 


One piece of shelf room that most of us begrudge our children 
is that large section devoted to their accumulation of comics maga- 
zines. Yes, the comics are a form of reading too. They are in fact 
the one universal form of reading which in our day comes sooner or 
later to every child. Bright children and less gifted ones, good 
readers and poor readers, in homes well stocked with books and 
in homes with little or no other reading, children of all ages from 
five to fifteen, sometimes younger and older as well, all read the 
comics. Some read the comics for longer or shorter periods of their 
childhood, some read many other things besides, and some seem to 
read nothing else, at least for a time. It is probably no exaggeration 
to say that comics today constitute a common denominator of 
children’s reading. Leveling international boundaries, they find a 
welcome from children all over the world, even to its farthest comners. 

To the prevalence of comics magazines any parent can testify 
who has ever tried to weed them out of his child's precious shelf 
space. There are some three hundred such magazines being pub- 
lished monthly or bimonthly, with a circulation of about seventy- 
five million a month. Most of them sell at ten cents a copy, new, but 
they can be purchased also among their young readers in various 
stages of dilapidation, second-hand, third-hand, even tenth-hand. A 
popular title with a fairly recent date, well thumbed by its original 
owner but with pages intact, is a buy ata nickel. Five cents will also 
buy two last month’s issues, perhaps minus their glossy covers. An 
enterprising boy can salvage older issues, with a few pages missing, 
from trash heaps in the street where they must have been thrown by 
housecleaning mothers—children aren't likely to throw away a comics 
magazine! In the dentist’s office and the barbershop, a school, pp: 
the playground, or on a bus—and especially in each child's private 
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and personal collection of treasures at home—you will see comics 
magazines, and everywhere you will see children immersed in them, 

The phenomenon of the comics magazine and its astonishing grip 
on boys and girls is a challenge to our thinking about children’s read- 
ing. The fallacy in our approach to the whole subject of comics lies 
in our either-or attitude—the fear that children will read either books 
or comics. This fear is not justified. 

We see a child of eight, who until now has readily accepted his 
parents’ selections of good books for his reading, suddenly desert all 
these and concentrate heavily on comics magazines. We also see him 
return, in the course of time, to an enjoyment of books along with his 
comics and eventually to books alone. We see another keen reader 
of twelve, whose present reading includes Dickens and Mark Twain, 
who also reads the comics and with unmistakable relish. 

To say that many parents object to the comics is a considerable 
understatement. To the book-loving parent they are a thorn in the 
flesh. Even parents who are not especially booklovers find much 
in these magazines to criticize. The comics, they declare, are a low 
form of reading, with language that is limited and scarcely elevating, 
poor quality art, and printing that is an offense to the eyesight. These 
critics are concerned lest this form of reading undermine children’s 
taste or, worse still, keep them from reading books at all. 

The mildest parental objection is that the comics are a waste of 
time which the children could be spending in some worthier pursuit. 
The most urgent and serious objection is to their content. Parents 
see in the comics at best a certain crudity, at worst violence, horror, 
and kinds of behavior which we certainly would not like our children 
to imitate. 

Many parents resent more than anything the completeness of their 
children’s absorption in the comics. When they are reading these pic- 
ture magazines the youngsters seem incapable of seeing, hearing, or 
attending to anything else. One mother confessed that after calling 
Her son several times, to no avail, she was so indignant that she 
snatched the flimsy paper book from his hands and tore it to shreds 
before his eyes. Presumably if he had been reading Lamb's Tales 
from Shakespeare her indignation would have been somewhat less; 
yet his inattention to her call might have been the same. There is no 
question that our impatience rises more quickly when we have a low 
opinion of the reading with which we are competing for our child's 
attention. 

) 
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Our first need, then, is to unscramble our feelings, to separate 
problems of discipline from our basic disapproval of the comics. 
Parents do have to come to grips with the question, not of whether 
their children shall read comics (because they will anyway) but of 
whether comics are to constitute the sum total of their reading ex- 
perience. We cannot meet this question with either a blanket ac- 
ceptance or a blanket rejection of comics. There is need for much 
more thoughtful consideration based on a fuller knowledge both of 
comics and of children. 

Some parental criticisms are certainly valid. Some apply to certain 
comics and not to all. And some of the criticism is on questionable 
ground. The fact is that in virtually no other field do we criticize and 
reject in a wholesale fashion on the basis of so little familiarity with 
the subject. Few of the critics have made more than a cover survey 
of these magazines. 

Our criticisms will be better grounded if we examine, in the first 
place, the children’s absorption in this form of reading. What do 
they find here that attracts them so strongly? What satisfactions do 
the comics offer that they do not find elsewhere? An entire popula- 
tion of young readers cannot be merely wrongheaded. They must 


have their good reasons. 


Why Do They Read Comics? ; 
If you will look at a large number of comics magazines, you will 
discover that they cover many subjects and fall into many classifica- 
tions. Their content includes adventure, fantasy, crime and detective 
stories, real stories and biography, Westerns and cowboy yarns, 
jungle adventure, the antics of funny animals, slapstick humor, war 
and romance. Any librarian will at once recognize these as the same 
categories which are found in children’s books, particularly cat 
which move quickly on the shelves. You might ask, then, Toae 
these subjects are to be found also in well-written and artistical’y 
beautiful books within board covers, why should children have to 
get them from the comics? 2 S 
The answer probably is that the comics magazin have something 
which books do not and perhaps cannot have, in their very ee) te 
They are easy of approach and they constitute no challenge. ede 
reading requires a minimum of effort. The story is told in Lente 
with the fewest possible words to read. All those extra wo ui 
describe action are unnecessary here. “He said” is efficiently indica! 


. 
. 


by the balloon, and “smiling” is plainly drawn on the face of : 
character. Who is the hero and who the “bad guy” are also plainly 
be seen on the faces, another economy of words. That “Gran 
came into the room with a plate of freshly baked cookies” is indicat 
in a single picture, even to the heat still rising from the cooki 
And why should we protest because the comics are easy to r 
Being read to, or having a story told, is even easier, yet both 
time-honored customs. 

If ease of reading were all their appeal, however, this would not 
account for their popularity with those boys and girls for whom rea : 
ing is swift and painless, and who still love the comics. There i 
more here to entice them. There is adventure on both the mo 
realistic and the most fantastic levels, expressed in contemporary 
terms. There are stories for every age and stage of development, from 
little antic animals to explorers of distant planets, from prehistorii 
cavedwellers to cowboys and Indians, from children of ingenio! 
mischief to romantic teen-agers and even “real life” stories of 
soap-opera type. The comics offer dramatic expression of the b 
emotions and even of the basic moralities; a child can express his 
gressive impulses through his comics hero for the most admirab 
objectives. Villains are thoroughly villainous and heroes are unex 
ceptionably noble, Heroes also come equipped with extraordi 1a 
powers like X-ray vision, the ability to fly through space, to chang 
their form, or to make themselves invisible. What earth-bound 
does not enjoy sharing, in imagination, such powers? 

We might look a little more closely into the heroes of the coi c 
Significantly, we find certain prototypes recurring in the folk litera- 
ture of many lands, and we find them again in the comics. The 
powerful avenger and righter of wrongs, whom we met among K 
Arthur’s knights, in Sherwood Forest as Robin Hood, and in co 
less folk tales of many peoples, we encounter in these pages as t 
superheroes who span the planet and fly to correct injustice, howeve 
far away. The magicians of the past are the comics imagined 
scientists (mad and otherwise) and other-planet visitors of the 
future. The more than human strength of the Greek demigods an 
the giants of ancient legend is here pitted against the same stup 
dous odds, but in modern rather than archaic terms. The dragon te 
ancient times may be a death-ray machine today; the strong man's 
conquest is just as satisfying, 
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The comics, in movie form, gave us the internationally beloved 
Mickey Mouse and his inimitable little friend Donald Duck. These 
are characters whose boundless popularity hardly needs explaining. 
In their misadventures as well as in their triumphs they behave in 
uninhibited ways, ways in which any little boy would love to behave. 
Donald Duck’s frustrations and his spluttering rages have the touch 
of immortality. The comics and their heroes are our children’s folk- 
lore of the present. 


An Ancient and Honorable Lineage 


The comics can claim a respectable lineage of their own, apart 
from their roots in the folk literature of all times. The technique of 
telling a story in picture series goes back to cave writing, and is 
honorably enshrined on the walls of the tombs of kings. A noteworthy 
exhibition under the auspices of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, tracing the history of comics, began with the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead. The first artist known to have used the device of balloons 
for dialogue was Hogarth, in his rich and earthy satirical cartoons. 

It may surprise today’s parents to learn that parental concern 
about comics is not as recent as they think. In 1911 a group of par- 
ents, troubled by their children’s addiction to comic strips, organized 
a “League for the Improvement of the Children’s Comic Supple- 
ments.” Iù those days and for some time afterward the comics were 
mainly humorous picture strips published in supplements to the Sun- 
day newspapers. They were drawn by such fine artists as Winsor 
McCay, George Herriman, and others. Their lineal descendants on 
today’s roster include such masters of the comics technique as Milt 
Caniff, Bud Fisher, Chic Young, Otto Soglow, and many more. 

Wholesale condemnation of comics on the grounds of their bad art 
cannot be substantiated now any more than it could in 1911. ae ene 
many of the current comics magazines are certainly not beau! y 
any standards. Printed in huge quanties and on cheap paper, even 
the best artists’ work suffers in reproduction; and many are poor art 
in any case. But comics art has made its way into more than one 
museum exhibition as a valid form of art expression. Inthe Somi 
will find bad art and good art, and even superb art—just as ee 
wide variations of quality in the other arts. As in other art forms, 
too, the creations of good comics artists outlive inferior ones. re 

As a means of conveying ideas, we find them also in most respec 
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able company. The picture-strip technique is widely used in teach- 
ing, from gas-station servicemen learning their companies’ standards 
of service to college graduates being instructed in social case work. 
Our State Department has among its publications at least one really 
beautiful comics magazine in which an effective picture story pleads 
the cause of freedom and democracy. (This magazine, by the way, 
suggests the rich possibilities for combined beauty and content in 
picture-strip form. It demonstrates what might be done in comics 
magazines, if only they need not compete, at a price, for newsstand 
circulation.) During World War II parachute packs contained a 
pamphlet telling what to do and what not to do if you parachuted 
into a jungle, into a tree, or into the ocean—and the technique 
effectively employed to fix the instructions in the reader's memory 
was the comic strip. 

One group of comics magazines with large circulation carries 
regularly in each of its issues a one-page comic strip prepared by a 
group of social welfare agencies. In a readership survey it was found 
that these obvious social messages—about neighborliness, safe driv- 
ing, prejudices, and so on—had a large readership and were well 
remembered by their readers. Thus government, industry, and educa- 
tion have all recognized that the picture-story sequence makes in- 
formation more readily accessible than words alone, and easier to 
remember. 

Pictures are a universal language and especially a language of 
childhood. An interesting demonstration of this was noted in a group 
of boys and girls from different countries who had no common 
language. Two of the children managed to carry on a conversation 
together by means of drawing pictures! 


They Also Read the Words i 
From the point of view of reading experience the comics do en- — 
gender a familiarity with the printed word. You might be surprised, — 
if you are not a student of the comics, to discover that some of them, 
though not all, contain some pretty good reading vocabulary. 
Granted that poor readers may read only the pictures and a mini- 
mum of the text, a great many children do actually read every word. 
of their comics magazines. In fact they read them several times. AS — 
one child explained, “First I read the pictures, then I go back and | 
read the captions, and then the third time I read the balloons!” Such — 
a child is likely to find more than one passage like the following: 
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A weird ray flashes and man’s age-old dream of giving life to in- 
animate objects becomes a staggering fact. But the miracle brings 
no blessing, for one man alone knows the incredible secret and 
sends forth monsters of steel and stone to spread terror. 


And again: 


It has happened to you as well as to everyone else, a day in which 
everything, trivial and important, went wrong, Even ‘mighty 
Superman isn’t invulnerable to the strange whims of sardonic fate. 


Not all of the comics magazines are so high-flown in their language. 
Like other books, some are well edited and carefully written, and 
some are not, Whatever we may say of their literary quality, can we 
still insist that all comics magazines suffer from a painfully limited 
vocabulary? 

When the Navy in World War IL undertook to teach some of its 
new and almost illiterate recruits to read, the teachers decided to 
use for this purpose the stories in the comics with which these youths 
were familiar. Before they could do so, however, these stories had 
to be translated into basic English. The word “translated is used 
advisedly, Parents who fear that the language in the comics is so 
limited as to offer no reading experience to children will be surprised 
to learn that the Navy found it not limited enough. Professor Robert 
Thorndike of Columbia University, in a vocabulary study of one 
comics magazine, found 10,000 different words, most of them at 
fourth- and fifth-grade reading level. , 

Those frantic word sounds which comics emit to express surprise, 
chagrin, pain, or terror form a vocabulary of their own. They ae so 
to say, the sound effects of the comics, and the children we pone 
them as such. If some of these find their way into the children’s daily 
vernacular, it will do no harm, They are the child’s way of letting 
off steam. Furthermore they are wholly contemporaty, the ono- 


stories events move quickly. Plenty 
never any question of what the action 
The people in the comics are either 

subtleties to tax the effort of the yous 
tween the hero and the villain, As one chi : 
by the pictures which are the good guys and which are the bad 
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- guys and you can sec by the balloons what each one is saying,” 

This, of course, makes reading very easy. Those who are of the 
school which believes that learning experiences must be hard ex- 
periences, and perhaps a trifle unpleasant, will not see in the comics 
a reading experience. Yet it would seem that the very fact that a 
child becomes familiar with the words, the action, and the meanings 
which make up a story renders this a reading experience that has 
value for future reading. In other words, any reading experience, 
particularly if it is pleasurable, may be a good experience if only 
for the fact that it leads to more reading. 


The Serious Objections 

Nevertheless, despite all that may be said for the validity of comics 
as a form of communication, one cannot lightly dismiss the other 
side of the picture. The most serious of parental objections are not 
to their techniques or their art but to their content. The aberrations 
to which this medium of comics has lent itself are, of course, abhor- 
rent to parents and probably not very attractive to numbers of 
children. The fact is that irresponsible publishers have found it 
both easy and profitable to exploit the taste of a part of the reading 
public for horror and sex. For the most part, experience and observa- 
tion show that these are not the comics read and enjoyed by the vast 
number of children. Still they are available on newsstands, along 
with the children’s favorites, and their lurid covers and uncouth 
promise of what may lie within may well lure the curious of what- 
ever age. There is no more excuse for licentious publishing in this 
field than in any other, and it is perhaps more unconscionable here 
because it is more available than other reading materials. 

The publishers have a responsibility, and certain of them, recog- 
nizing the excesses to which this fluent medium has been subject, 
have set up standards of their own in consultation with interested 
psychologists and educators. These standards have to do not only 
with content but also with quality of printing and art work, and they 
establish both positive and negative guides— what is and what is not 
suitable for children. Policy rules out, for example, pictorial horror, 
bloody or battered figures, sadism, torture, and the ridicule of law- 
enforcement agencies, It includes good social values and relation- 
ships. It sets certain standards for language, lettering, and dialogue. 

Our responsibility as parents lies in helping our children choose 
among the great variety of comics with, of course, due regard for in- 
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dividual preferences. Here, just as in their other reading, we can help ` 
them develop criteria of taste and appreciation and standards of 
judgment. With understanding adult guidance they very soon be- 
come aware of the differences among the comics magazines, as to 
both the carefulness of their editing and art work and the quality of 
their stories. This capacity to develop discrimination is a process of 
growth. 

The excesses which we deplore in bad comics should not befog 
our judgment concerning their effects on children, It is too simple to 
lay the blame for juvenile crime and delinquency at their door, as 
have some wrathful critics of the comics. The accusations make the 
newspaper headlines, and naturally they stir parents’ anxieties. But 
the sober judgment of psychologists and psychiatrists who have 
studied children’s behavior problems calls for more considered 
thought. “I did it because I saw it in the comics” comes readily to the 
young delinquent's lips as he stands before a judge in desperation, 
caught and looking for an “out.” 

Dr. Mandel Sherman, Professor of Educational Psychology at the 
University of Chicago (quoted in “Comics, Radio, Movies—and 
Children” Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 148), states from his ex- 
perience, “In studying the causes of behavior problems of children 
for many years, I have never seen one instance of a child whose be- 
havior disturbance originated in the reading of comic books, nor 
even a case of a delinquent whose behavior was exaggerated by 
such readings.” 

Parents are, however, understandably troubled, and seek guidance 
as to whether their children’s reading of violent and brutal stories in 
the comics or elsewhere should be controlled. On the effect of this 
nt than conflict, and on the whole it 


peer aa Ee hiatrists and psychologists, ques 
is reassuring. A sampling of psychiatrists an , = 
tioned individually RA behalf af the magazine Child Study (Spring, 
1948), were agreed that, while comics—like movies, television, ani 
radio—do not create fears, nevertheless for certain children under 
certain conditions they may bring to the surface anxieties which 
already exist. its 

Both positive and negative effects were seen as Sapa Dr. 
Augusta Alpert held that, while some children appear to be more 
immune than others, “comics of the thriller variety make aggression 
too easy and in that way threaten the eruption of the child's i 
aggressive impulses.” Dr. Lauretta Bender, on the contrary, stresse 
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positive values: “Much of what they find in the comics deals with 
their own unconscious fantasies. . . . Comics constitute experience 
with activity, motility, movement. Their heroes overcome time and 
space. This gives children a sense of release rather than fear.” 

The need for moderation was stressed by all of those interviewed, 
as was the important point that parents must be aware of their par- 
ticular child’s vulnerability to this kind of excitement in his reading 
experience. Some children protect themselves by rejecting too much 
excitement in their comics reading. There are those who will read 
“only the funny ones.” “I hate the scary comics,” they will tell you. 
Some children, on the other hand, need to be protected from a fasci- 
nation with material they cannot resist, and will welcome our inter- 
vention if it is sensibly given. Nothing is to be gained, however, by a 
„Pitched battle. The overanxious parent is likely to succeed in con- 
veying only anxiety, instead of balanced and sympathetic guidance. 

On a different health level, one of the justified indictments of many 
of the comics magazines is on the ground of their illegible lettering, 
and the ill effects this may have on children’s eyes. Certainly with all 
that we have learned today about the importance of clear readable 
type, the publishers of the comics might do better than much of what 
we see in their publications. The Sight-Saving Review, in a report a 
few years ago, commented on this factor in comics: “Most comic 
books represent a great step backward in the matter of safeguarding 
the eyesight of children.” The report went on to offer specific and 
practical suggestions for improving the legibility of this medium. 
Some of the publications have made successful efforts to conform to 
these suggestions. There remain, unfortunately, too many which 
ignore minimum standards of legibility, and parents have good 
reason to direct their children’s attention toward those comics maga- 
zines whose lettering is considerate of their eyes. 


The Bridge to Books 


Will our children go on from comics to books? Will they take the 
step from easy picture-reading to the more demanding task of read- 
ing whole pages of printed words? Will they be able to progress from 
the simple obvious content of their comics plots to the more chal- 
lenging ideas and more complex stories and characters they will find 
in books? A 

To say that picture-reading is respectable, that much of it is g 
and meets certain of the dines needs, is not to say, after all, 
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that all reading should be reduced to picture strips. We may applaud 
some special attributes of the comics—their bold accents, their un- 
inhibited sound effects, the noble or hilarious characters which 
mark the best of them—but we scarcely mean to leave our children 
at this level of reading. It is important for children to grow up into 
literate adults capable of using—and, we also hope, of enjoying— 
books. We can help them to do this, even the most deep-dyed comics 
addicts among them. 

Many children, of course, enjoy books and comics concurrently. 
It may startle us to see our boy or girl turn with ease from Superman 
or Hopalong Cassidy to Smoky or Black Beauty and back again, read- 
ing them all with equal fervor; yet the child finds nothing strange 
in this. On the other hand, there are many children for whom comics 
are, for the time being, their only reading, and a percentage of these 
would probably not be reading at all if there were no comics. To 
good readers and poor alike, comics offer action, adventure, speed, 
forthright humor, and a common denominator of crude human nature 
at its worst and best. To the sophisticated adult their humor may 
seem what we are pleased to call “corny,” but children are not 
sophisticated in what they find funny. 7 

This easy-reading experience may be made to serve as an incentive 
rather than a deterrent to broader reading. This won't happen by 
itself. It will require some doing and a great deal of understanding on 
our part of what the child really is looking for. If the comics reader 
will not come to books, we will have to bring books to the comics 


der. 
“Teh that if “better” books could be 
children would not choose 
Desirable as it might be to have good 


books at ten cents, experience suggests 4 
comics problem. I remember a waiting room where children is x 
remain for brief periods of idleness. There they were, completely 


surrounded by shelves of the best and most be À 
kinds. There were no price tags; all were available for browsing, 


and many children did enjoy them. But there was also a stack of 
comics magazines on a desk in a r 
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Children do grow out of the comics, and this fact provides us 
one of our opportunities. We are not likely to succeed by interru 
ing their comics reading with “Here's a better book.” Another dou 
ful approach is the barter system: “For every two comics you re 
you must read one good book.” This surely puts “good books” al 
disadvantage! It is equivalent to saying, “You may have your f 
but only if you take your medicine afterward.” Hardly a way 
make books attractive! 3 

A more promising beginning is to recognize the children’s pleasi 
in the comics and accept their reasons for reading them. The n 
step is to offer books, with no strings attached. For the children m 
never discover books unless we make them available. Taking our: 
from their particular favorites in the comics, we can bring to t 
attention other stories that are full of adventure or humor or 
pense and which at the same time are not too challenging to t 
reading ability. The child who flies through space in his comics m 
find that books amplify these fantastic adventures. The child y 
loves a mystery may be led to a wider field of pleasure in the wh 
literature of mystery stories. The comics superheroes have 
Counterpart, as we have seen, in the heroes of legend and folk 
The appeal of Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck can be found i 
ste widespread literature about small creatures that children ¢ 


In the foregoing pages will be found the titles of many bo 
which may successfully compete for the interest of comics 
They are not all great literature, but they are good reading, iff 
define “good” as appealing to young readers. Many are fast-pae 
readable, contemporary, full of action and incident, and invitin 


but to offer them, as bridges, those books they will read wi 


Part 4 + The Noisy Arts: PICTURES AND VOICES 


CHAPTER 1 9 
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ENTER THE LOUDSPEAKER 


We have been accustomed for so long to transmitting and receiv- 
ing ideas through printed words, neatly arranged on pages and be- 
tween covers, that we have all but forgotten it was not always in 
this way that men exchanged their thoughts. And we are inclined 
to view with suspicion other ways which now seem to us to threaten 
the role of the printed word in our lives. 

Yet man’s efforts to communicate with his fellow men no doubt 
began even before he learned to talk. Ever since that miracle was 
achieved he seems to have been working at ways to amplify his 
voice. He beat out messages on drums in the jungle, scratched Dia 
ture signs on rocks and trees, and finally he began to write. With 
printing he achieved a giant megaphone which would carry his 
voice not only to far parts of the world but also to centuries yet un- 
born, His effort to communicate by picture led him to the camera, 
and in time to the enactment of his ideas on a moving strip of film. 

Then came the loudspeaker. Now his words did not need be 
read. They could be heard. People, wherever they were, in ee 
or jungle or at sea, in the air or under the ground, and Sele 
in the privacy of their own homes, could hear words spo! ie 
in a far distant place by a person they did not see. The sound o i 
spoken word was recorded on disks for the phonograph, sent ou 
over the air waves, and added to the moving film, And now picture 
and voice together have moved into the home by way of omnis 

Seen in the perspective of man’s continuous struggle A aie 
cate, books are cave writing and pictures m portable form, lifed 
radio and television are jungle drums and stone carvings ee as 
a millionfold and delivered to your fireside. Or, if you preter, bes 
loudspeaker arts are books in animate form, pictures ere P 
and words delivered to the ear instead of the eye. All of them 
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books, film, records, radio, and television—are conveyors of man’s 
ideas: communication. 

We have been talking of these newer forms of communication as 
competitors to reading. We might better begin to think of them now 
as companion arts which, along with the art of reading, provide 
children with information and entertainment and pass along our 
heritage of culture. Books are not their only packaged source. Chil- 
dren are not only reading but looking and listening as well. Even 
before radio and television, books had companions in communica- 
tion in the home. There were and still are magazines and news- 
papers whose contents, both editorial and advertising, convey ideas 
less selective and more immediate than books. Our children’s eyes 
and ears bring them a variety of experiences unimaginable to parents 
of that long-ago generation who thought books a menace to the 


How to sort out these experiences and direct them toward our 
children’s best interests—this is the challenge which parents and 
educators must cope with today. 


Friend or Enemy? 


The loudspeaker arts, like books, convey ideas. But they are more 
swiftly changeable in content and at the same time less selective 
in the audiences they reach. Their impact is direct, by-passing al- 
most entirely the acquired skill of reading. Children too young to 
read can listen and look. Children not attuned to their sudden fury 
cannot be protected from them. For these reasons, and because they 
are immediately accessible in the home at the flick of a dial, they 
are more tempting, indeed insistent, in their inroads on the child’s 
attention than the quieter art of reading. They ride into the family’s 
life on a wave of fascination for the young that leaves parents feeling 
a little limp and helpless. 

Most of us remember fondly the enjoyments of our own childhood 
reading. The good that lies in books is a known good. But what 
good, we ask ourselves, can come out of that noisy machine which 
holds our children enthralled? What virtues can it offer to compen- 
sate for the frightening—or at best often unsuitable—fare which 
assaults their young minds and churns their immature emotions? 
And how can it make up to them for the loss of time and pleasure 
they might otherwise be finding in a book? 

These are in some ways not easy questions to answer, for after 
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all we are not children, sitting before the radio or the television 
screen. To us, it may be, the quiet and solitary enjoyment of a book 
is preferable at any time. But to a child reading is one thing and 
radio listening or television viewing quite another. They are not 
necessarily exclusive of one another, but they are different and are 
enjoyed differently. 

A book has certain advantages. You can choose it to suit the 
moment and the mood. You can read it again and again, renewing 
old acquaintance and reliving favorite adventures, If you miss some- 
thing you can turn back the page and read it over; you can dwell 
on it until you have spelled out its full meaning. A story on radio 
or screen goes quickly by—if you miss something you've missed it; 
it’s gone. And while your favorite hero can be counted on to come 
again tomorrow—same time, same station (or channel )—still yester- 
day’s adventure which you enjoyed so much can be experienced 
again only in memory. 

The loudspeaker arts on the other hand play out in sight and 
sound much that in books can only be imagined. There are those 
who condemn them for this reason, saying that therefore they per- 
haps set limits to the child’s imagination. Anyone knows better who 
has watched a young viewer draw his imaginary gun and swing into 
his imaginary saddle as he follows his cowboy hero through his ex- 
ploits. The very multiplicity and variety of these dramatic forms 
spark the imagination. A child listening to hoofbeats or watching 
a rider is himself riding across the plains though he is only jostling 
in his chair. 

Adults think of these arts as passive; the child, they say, merely 
sits, watching and listening. Perhaps listening grownups merely sit, 
but any observer knows that young listeners and viewers are far 
from passive. If they are enjoying the program they are part of it; 
muscles as well as mind are participating. Often they act it ‘out in 
their play later: “Bang, bang, youre dead!” Or even, “You're aer 
dead-I only shot the gun out of your hand”—so detailed an 
realistic is their participation. With a little parental cena 
perhaps no more than making the materials available, they wi 
sometimes translate their vivid imaginary experiences creatively 
with crayons or puppets, or in live dramatic form. The ea 
vogue for dressing up in all the accouterments of the cowboy or 
the space cadet attests to the youngsters’ need to act out their view- 


ing and listening experiences. This is what children have always 
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done with their books, except that now the stimulus is more urgent 
and the details more fully supplied. 


Through the Child's Eyes and Ears 

What does the child get out of it? Do children really enjoy all 
that violence and villainy? And even if they enjoy it, is it good for 
them? Doesn't all this cater to a child’s crudest impulses, at the 
very time in his life when he should be learning to improve his 
behavior and refine his tastes? Are these programs merely teaching 
him that the way to solve any problem is by a quick draw? 

If we could only move into the child’s mind, see with his eyes 
and hear with his ears, we might find some of the answers to these 
questions—and they might surprise us. Turn the dial to his favorite 
Western. Instantly he finds himself, not a small child in a chair, 
limited to a small child’s narrow world, but a strong brave hero. 
He strides in his hero's boots, rides his horse, and slays evil himself 
with his hero’s hand. 

He is not even bound to be the hero; he can be the villain too. 
Psychologists tell us that the villain also plays a role in the child’s 
imaginary participation. For the villain acts out those dastardly 
deeds which the child knows are reprehensible and forbidden. In 
the role of the villain the young listener can perpetrate wickedness, 
triumph (momentarily) over law—and be punished. All of this, the 
wickedness, the overturn of authority, and the punishment, with 
authority finally triumphant, satisfies deep needs in the child, as 
perhaps in all of us. As he grows into civilized social living he must 
learn to deal with his anti-social impulses. But there is tension in 
control. It may be that some of these tensions are safely released 
through doing dastardly deeds by proxy, in the person of the villain. 
Through him, too, authority is flouted, but not for long, and the 
crime is also expiated. The punishment is quite as necessary as the 
crime. Evil must be paid for and good must triumph, or the world 
is turned upside down and there is nothing secure in it. All this 
comes to him in half an hour while he sits safe in his chair in his 
own living room. 

Also, while he sits safe in his chair, through all the assorted blood 
and thunder of radio and television a child can experience danger. 
Inan earlier day the children in this country experienced real danger 
as a condition of life. Elsewhere in the world they still do, but the 
pioneer home in which one might wake in the middle of the night 
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to shoot off marauding Indians is gone forever from America. Other 
dangers there most certainly are, but few that are immediate and 
physical, in the life of a child in twentieth-century United States. 
In his movies, radio, or television programs—as in books, but with 
the sharper impact of enacted drama—the child meets around every 

corner another challenge to his bravery and resourcefulness. ; 

He feels fear, he endures hardship, and he wins victory over the 
challenge. He can, in the person of his hero, be wounded or injured 
and not die, not even cry. He can engage in physical combat with 
a strong, cunning adversary—a grownup, what's more—and not be 
beaten, He can gratify his secret wish to transcend the limits of his 
smallness, his weakness, his submission to authority. And still when 
the program is over not a hair of his head has been harmed. 

But what if he finds this brush with danger too real, or the horror 
that goes with it too strong even for his powers of make-believe? 
May not this form of release, even, have its own inherent dangers? 
The excesses to which these media lend themselves, the very power 
of their impact, raise serious questions on this score about which 
parents are rightly concerned. There is, too, the troubling fact that 
children of all ages are listening to radio and viewing movies and 
television programs intended for adults. Motion pictures especially 
are not made for children at all. In Chapter 21, “How Much Is Too 
Much?” we will take up the possible dangers of all these media and 
ways of safeguarding children. But it seems important first to assess 
their positive values and to get a child’s-eye view of them. 


Laughter and Learning 

To this point we have tried to assess the emotional appeal of 
these experiences for the child. Besides these deeper satisfactions 
(and concomitant dangers) there are other values which are even 
more apparent. ON al 

Along with mysterious villains and space-soaring KORE, long 
with detectives and hard-riding cowboys, the young audience see 
and hear clowns and acrobats, animals, slapstick comedy, variety 
shows, and dancing. They hear music, ranging from Ba i 
bebop, including introductions to the various arene K: a 
orchestra. They dip into science. They trayel, hey see oF 0687 im; 
tales dramatized. They have close-ups of history and, in neve 
a panorama of history in the making. They are invited joe bebe Fa 
and shown how to make things and do things in a variety ot cr 
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and skills. And from time to time, if they are alert or forewarned, 
they may pick up a Shakespearean drama or a scene from a modern 
play starring the foremost actors of our day. These last are, of 
course, not everyday affairs, but they are important occasions to be 
had for the taking. 

Not the least of a child’s pleasure in radio and television may be 
that of companionship. Children in the modern home are more iso- 
lated than they were in a day of large families, of cousins close by, 
neighbors dropping in, and something always going on. Also they 
are shut off from things happening; most of the dramatic happen- 
ings in today’s world take place too far away to witness. Even the 
dramatic events of birth and death are today enacted in hospitals 
where children are, by rule, not admitted, 

Via loudspeaker and screen the child is taken into a big company 
of friendly people. An “uncle” comes and talks to the young listener 
about his birthday and about other children’s doings. A cowboy 
shows him how to make a lariat. He is invited to join a club, to 
become a space cadet or a full-fledged member of the ranch; he 
is offered a badge to wear. A pleasant teacher asks him to join her 
in a story or in play with crayons and paper. 

Through their programs children can be part of what is happen- 
ing, drawn into the charmed circle by friendly adults. They also are 
seeing what other children are seeing, for the favorite programs of 
any given age constitute a common denominator of interest. The 
shared adoration of a hero gives children a feeling of kinship with 
one another, 

There is no reason to be supercilious about children’s movie and 
television heroes. We would do better, I think, to include them in 
our planning. In a classroom I recently visited, the children were 
having a play and were busy making the scenery and props for it. 
They were dramatizing the story of Cinderella. I was a little sur- 
prised that boys and girls of ten and eleven should have chosen 
Cinderella for their play. The teacher explained the choice: “All 
the children know Cinderella.” Of course all the children know 
the Lone Ranger, too, and Captain Video. But a play based on these 
heroes would, probably, not have been acceptable in a school play. 
Not only the teachers but the parents might raise their eyebrows. 
When it came to the question of costumes the children were given 
free rein. “What have you chosen for Cinderella’s costume?” the 
teacher asked. “Slacks,” was the prompt reply! These children were 


, at once. There is much to 
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making their play contemporary, in the idiom of their own experi- 
ence. 

This very contemporary quality is one reason for the children’s 
absorption in movies, radio, and television. They have the feeling 
that whatever is happening is taking place now, before their very 
eyes and ears. It has the freshness of immediacy, 

One complaint of adults about children’s programs is that they 
are so everlastingly noisy, full of people shouting, guns popping, and ~ 
too much hubbub generally. We need to remind ourselves that chil- 
dren like noise. A room full of yelling children is an assault upon 
the ears of an adult. But children seem to sort out the clamor and 
hear what is important to them. In the same way they seem to enjoy 
the clamor of programs which we find only confusing or fatiguing. 
We will simply have to shut our own ears—or shut the door between 
us and this noise. 

We will find, if we watch occasionally with our children, that a 
moving image on a screen can conyey some things extremely well. 
On one television program, for example, a man showing animals as 
he talked about them could make them a vivid experience for view- 
ers, The animals were not sweet little kittens or obedient dogs. He 
happened to have, that day, mice and snakes, and the snakes were 
killers, and no fooling! The skill and gentleness of his hands as he 
displayed the mice, even as he lifted a snake’s head with his long- 
handled hook to show its fangs, portrayed a feeling for creatures 
which could hardly have been transmitted through printed words 
or even photographs in a book. 

No medium should be judged by the worst it has to offer. We 
can accept its best, and seek clues for meeting our children’s needs 
by their evident enjoyment of what they find in these various forms 
of communication. We can no longer doubt that the lively arts give 
them a great deal which they seem somehow to need. What use 
they make of it all is, in a sense, up to us, their parents and teachers 
and the many others who work with children. To grasp suaeiee 
tunities of the new media in all their diversity is hardly possible all 
be assimilated. Yet it is for us as adults 
to help our children take from all that is offered whatever they can 
use and enjoy with profit and satisfaction. 


CHAPTER 20 


IS IT EDUCATIONAL? 


A mother asks, “Is she learning anything from all that stuf she’s 
listening to?” Her daughter, home from school with a cold, had 
spent the entire morning listening to one after another of the so- 
called real-life dramas—“soap operas”—with which radio regales the 
housewife while she does her daytime work. This ten-year-old sat 
in bed, leaning on an elbow, her head close to the small bedroom 
radio. She was completely absorbed. 

The question, phrased in less contemporary language, could have 
come from the mother of another generation protesting against a 
storybook which taught no moral. In that earlier day parents in- 
sisted that children imbibe virtue with their reading; today we de- 
mand that along with entertainment they acquire knowledge. If the 
same measurement were applied to adult entertainment, the major 
part of our theater, motion pictures, radio, television, and even books 
would be found wanting. What are you really learning from your 
favorite mystery writer or best-selling author? Do you have to learn 
anything? Or is the privilege of pure enjoyment for its own sake 
“nine for adults? Must children forever be improving the shining 

our 

In a world in which there is so much to learn we are perhaps 
pushed by our own feeling of time pressure. These precious hours 
of childhood, the learning days—we tell ourselves—will be over so 
soon. We must see to it that they are well and fully used, that the 
time is not wasted. And so we ask of everything our children do: 
Are they learning anything? 

It is an irrelevant question, for learning takes place in many ways, 
not all of them labeled “education.” Children push back their hori- 
zons in many directions whose values for growth we cannot measure 
and often do not even suspect. 
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Both loudspeaker and screen offer boundless opportunities for 
specific use in education. Their adoption as classroom tools becomes, 
in fact, more and more imperative. This we will discuss more fully 
in Chapter 23, “It’s Everybody's Business.” For the moment we are 
concerned with the children’s day-to-day experiences with the loud- 
speaker arts at home. 

Can we permit them these idle hours simply to enjoy themselves? 
This question, too, is academic. One may defend stoutly the right 
of children to be entertained without any educational strings at- 
tached, but the truth is that they are being entertained and also 
educated, virtually all the time and from almost every quarter. It is 
children’s primary business in life to learn. They begin learning from 
their first moment of consciousness, investigating themselves and the 
world while yet in the crib, and this process goes on throughout 
childhood. Everything they do and see and hear is grist to the mill. 


What They Learn 

So the mother’s question, cited above, suggests a legitimate con- 
cern, though it might be stated a bit differently: not Is the child 
learning anything, but What is she learning? Perhaps if her daugh- 
ter had been listening to the same stories in a historical setting this 
mother would have been content. At least the child was learning 


history. But because the setting is contemporary she is still learning 
something, perhaps something even more important to her at the 
moment than history. She is learning about contemporary living, a 
distorted version, to be sure, but a subject about which she is in- 


tensely curious. : 

Children glean their learning where they can. iri ele cat 
them a glimpse into that adult life from which IEAA inea 
shut out. In fact they are shut out, much more than in A te rie 
living today is departmentalized. Parents discuss their pro FORIR 7 
do their quarreling out of the children’s hearing. capa lee 
scandal, once a juicy subject of town gossip, is now us: y ind 
out of earshot of “little pitohe Ta m sense anyway 
that something is afoot, but the details elude 7 

We go out er the home for almost every ee 
in our lives. We get born in a hospital, go to à school to phi 
celebrate weddings in a hostelry. We g0 out, ep pee 
many miles, to work, to shop, and for much of = ure fest 
We go to the doctor with our pains, to the lawyer with our 
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We go to the hospital, again, to have our babies. We go there with 
our serious illnesses. And we go there a last time, usually, to die. 

From most of this adult activity and emotional experience chil- 
dren are excluded. In the big busy household of the past it was not 
so. Children knew when a baby was born in the house, though they 
may have been sent to Auntie’s when the doctor was called. They 
knew when death was expected, and often they were brought to 
the bedside to say a last good-by. Parents tried to shelter children 
from “knowing too much” then as they do now, but when the home 
was the core of living and the setting for every family event, the 

_ young could not be shut out entirely. In one way or another they 
managed to hear a good deal. 

No wonder, then, that children today turn to the “real-life drama” 
of radio or television, to motion pictures or to the newspapers, to 
learn what otherwise they must listen at keyholes to hear. They 
think they are finding out some of the secrets we keep from them. 

- It is significant that children who are included in the real living ex- 
periences of a vigorous and active family do not remain interested 
for long in these synthetic versions of life. 

_ Probably it will forever remain a mystery to parents where and 

‘how children really learn the things they know. This does not mean 
that parents must abdicate their role as sources of information and 
guidance, or leave this function to the mass media—far from it. But 
it does mean that they can be somewhat flexible toward other 
sources of learning than those they recognize for their children. 
Above all it means that they might listen with profit to the children 
themselves. For so they perceive what the child is looking for with 
such avidity when he turns to a given television or radio program 
or film. If, at least, we know the distortions they are learning, we 
can step in with discussion to clarify half-truths they have gathered 
and correct erroneous impressions, 

Sometimes we have the good fortune to share an unexpected 
learning experience with a child. One mother, taking her eleven- 
year-old daughter to an afternoon movie, carefully chose a most 
suitable film: Victoria the Great. Then came that inevitable “second 
feature.” Any mother who has tried to pry a child loose from her 
seat before that second film will know that this mother’s efforts to 
do so were fruitless. The second film was the usual Grade B variety, 
in this case a triangle with a few extra angles. At one point the little 
girl turned to her mother and whispered: 
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“Tm mixed up about which one is whose wife.” 

“So am I,” her mother whispered back, “and so, it seems, are they.” 

It was not at all a suitable film for an eleven-year-old. Yet on the 
way home she talked not about Victoria the Great, which was so 
eminently fine, artistic, and appropriate for a little girl, but exclu- 
sively about the second film. It was as though she had not seen 
Victoria the Great at all. 

Mother and daughter discussed the four-angled triangle all the 
way home. In the end this mother realized that the “second feature” 
had perhaps been the more “educational” one. Surely it was more 
closely related to the little girl's own future than the grandeur and 
romance of a British queen. Because her mother had seen it with 
her and they were able to discuss it together, to ask and to interpret, 
the experience was valuable. Later it became clear that Victoria the 
Great had registered with her, too, for she had carried away from it 
a lasting impression though it had not the immediacy of the other 
film. 

Our concern is also with what they are learning about life from 
the multiform violence on the screen, television, and radio. What 
ing from the steady stream of 
ealing that pours from the 
loudspeaker? We may accept the fact that conflict and combat are 
inherent in all drama, good and bad, from Shakespeare to the Grade 


Will not the young seeker 
ing forever ‘colored by the 
these media in realistic 
unduly affected, then it is not the films or radio serials but her own 
life situation which should be examined. A an 
family life with parents who are interested in her cannot be my 
off balance by an occasional experience of unreal play eeng Ta 
ents who are close to their children can de a healthy antidote 
in real living. s USAN 

If they are close to their children they will also aes bale: 
their children want to know, what they are trying to learn : m 
these and other sources. Their best guide to a child’s questing F 
child himself; if they will listen, he will tell them sooner or later, 
although not necessarily in words. 
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One father who listened and learned from his children was John 
Mason Brown, who in his perceptive little book, Morning Faces 
(McGraw-Hill), tells a revealing story about a trip to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art with his two boys to see the French tapes- 
tries. They stopped first in the Egyptian rooms, where the boys were 
enthralled by the mummies, When he succeeded in propelling them 
at last to the tapestries, they gravitated as bees to honey toward 
the ones which displayed scenes of violence practically drenched 
in blood. 

“What fascinated me,” he writes, “was the boys’ fascination with 
horror. Was this alarming, I wondered? Was it reprehensible? Was 
it abnormal? Was it the product of too much intimacy with Man- 
drake the Magician, Superman, or the modern world as shown in 
newsreels, movies and magazines? Perhaps overoptimistically, I de- 
_ cided no. The essence of the sublimest tragedy is an identical pre- 
Occupation with death. . . . The less we know of horror from ex- 
perience, the more it is apt to delight us in the abstract. To the — 
young, suffering is almost unimaginable, death inconceivable. Pain 
is not real to them, Violence is. And this, quite naturally, they see 
as an expression of vigor, a manifestation of health and adventure. 
No doubt a measure of our lost innocence, certainly of our growth 
and our sophistication, is that, though the horrible still fascinates 
us, our attitude toward it is totally different.” 

Exposing children to beautiful things, to art and music and litera- 
ture and the cultural heritage of which we are justly proud, is never 
a waste of time. They get something important from the exposure, 
although it may not seem at the moment to be what we expect or 
hope they will get. The enrichment these boys drew from a shared 
visit to the museum, from the beauty around them and from their — 
father's enthusiasm, cannot be measured in terms of the moment. 
Culture is a long-range value, a process of growth. The impressions 
they took with them from the museum should not be underestimated. 
And along with this their patient and observant father learned some- 
thing of value, too, for meanwhile in their own way these two boys 
were showing him what they liked about their comics, for instance, 
and those blood-and-thunder radio and television programs. 


Taste Grows Slowly 


This whole question of taste is one which tries our patience sorely. — 
Apart from our concern with the quantity of their listening and 
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viewing, there is the quality of these heady draughts of entertain- 
ment. When, if ever, will they develop better taste? 

When the child’s choices of programs is such that we despair of 
his taste we will have to be patient. Taste does not come ready- 
made; it is a process of slow growth. Our own tastes have developed 
over years of sampling and discarding. Give the child time! 

But time is not all. For we also let him know by our own choices 
which programs we consider worth the listening and viewing. And 
we help him search out what else is on the air for him to try. 

One mother complains, “But I don’t like those programs my chil- 
dren listen tol” It is really beside the point whether she likes them. 
The children’s taste is at quite another level of development and is 
in the process of becoming. Furthermore the children’s listening may 
be guided by contemporary interests which did not exist in her own 
childhood. Jack and the Beanstalk has less meaning for them than 
it once had for their mother; their eyes and ears are tuned to the 
latest thing in space travel. $ 

We may take comfort, however. Some kinds of listening run their 
course and bring their own immunity. We notice that once they are 
through with a hero they are altogether through, and the very sight 
or sound of “that man” makes them rush to the dial to shut him out. 


Hidden Springs of Learning ? , 

The positive educational values of some of the children’s favorites 
are often far from obvious, but they are there. For example, their 
listening and viewing are filled with a good deal of science fiction. 
When they follow their heroes on cosmic adventures and i 
through space, are they learning science? Perhaps not, But ey me 
whetting their appetites and expanding their TS to the 
possibilities which science offers. With a turn of the dial fats 
find a program of real science to fill in the missing parts with ta 
as exciting as fiction. 

Those everlasting Westerns certainly 
recognize as education. To us it seems : k 
all Kt covet their neighbor's possessions and a hero is one Ya f 
quickest on the draw. Yet for all their tawdry trappings re k e 
stereotyped plots, the combined effect of all these E R, ae ri 
to give young people a graphic picture of much that ihre pees 
opening of the West. The best of these programs have taken pete 
present with vivid authenticity such episodes as the struggle 


seem to offer little we can 
they are learning only that 
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cattlemen against the sheep ranchers, the passing of the pony ex- 
press, the resistance of the stagecoach era to the railroad, and the 
crude justice which laid the basis for law and order. 

Besides the programs they find for themselves, we can do some dial 
turning with them and help them to discover programs which will 
widen their listening and viewing experiences. But along with turn- 
ing the dial and exploring new programs, if we can keep an open 
mind we will find, in the most unlikely places, educational values 
worthy of our respect and of the children’s interest, however buried 
they may be in the clatter and claptrap of what meets the eye and 
ear. 


CHAPTER 2, 1 
re ee 


HOW MUCH IS TOO MUCH? 


How strong a diet of violence, horror, and suspense can children 
safely absorb in their entertainment? This is a pressing question, and 
one which parents find it hard to answer for themselves. Nor do the 
experts offer any easy rule-of-thumb directive. 

In the Child Study survey of psychiatric opinion referred to in 
the chapter on comics, the effect on children of the blood-and- 
thunder type of entertainment on the radio and in motion pictures 
was also explored. Although television was not then old enough to 
be included, the discussion of the combined visual and auditory im- 
pact of motion pictures can well apply to this medium too. 

As we noted previously, the opinions agreed on one significant 
point: these media do not in themselves create fears in children, but 
they may precipitate anxieties which lie near the surface, ready to 
be awakened. In general the motion pictures, because of their visual 
realism, were considered in several of the interviews to have greater 
impact than books or radio, and this would surely be true also of 


television. linen difer in. thelr H 
Th iatri that chi iffer 
e psychiatrists agreed also ey ie 


reactions to these fictional experiences, pointing out that h 
varying degrees of tolerance, and that tolerance eine 
with age. A seven-year-old may take in stride a program which might 


be entirely too much for a four-year-old. On the other Pans ae 


children for whom excitement must always be 

gardless of age. Again there are children who seem to have an 
undue need for this kind of excitement. Excessive 
ing in these children suggests some inner disturb: 


seen as a clue to deeper needs. f ] 
As to whether presentations of violence, crime, and horror are 


actually helpful or to these children, or neither, there was- 
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no unanimity of opinion expressed. The question must be left in 
some measure to each parent's knowledge of his and her individual 


child, 


Too Strong a Diet for Some 
A tense or sensitive child, or a child otherwise disturbed, needs 
from too much excitement in any form, including reading. 
Our safeguard is to help our own child to make choices according 
to his needs and limitations. We need to be sure, however, that we 
are basing our guidance on knowledge and not prejudice. 

We hear a parent say that his child has “nothing but nightmares 
from those terrible programs.” It may be that a program the child 
has just heard or seen took shape in the child’s dreaming. But chil- 
dren had nightmares before there was radio or television. The inner 
disturbance which brings nightmares is there; the program, or any 
other incident in the day, triggers and gives form to the expression of 
this disturbance. Dr. Lauretta Bender suggests: “It is possible 
(though I cannot say this with certainty ) that they need this material 
as a pattern for their dreams, to give them content with which to 
dream out their problems. . . . The continued stories give them con- 
a OE Ma that ona be trusted to come out 

A child may nevertheless need to be protected from programs of 
violence, On the other hand, he may feel deeply impelled to identify 
with the courage or cunning of a fictional character. Or, as Dr. 
Marianne Kris points out, he may need to test his strength in a 
fictional situation of danger: “Am I strong enough? Dare I?” Thus 
he may find immense satisfaction in these experiences. The question 
we must decide, in each case, is the point at which satisfaction gives 
place to fear or overstimulation. 


A Time to Say “No” 

Some children learn to protect themselves by shutting off programs 
EUa aach for ns os pliant walla 
frightening programs as a moth to the flame. A child may need our 
intervention, and may welcome it, if he is really frightened and has 
not the strength or courage to admit it even to himself. To tell him, 
“That program seems to upset you-we'll see if you don't sleep 
better without it,” does not suggest that we are being arbitrary or 
merely following a whim of our own. We do the same with 
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which disagrees with him. If we have good reason to believe that a 
particular program will upset this particular child, we need not be 
afraid to say “no” in advance, especially if we use such negatives 
sparingly. 

But before we place a sweeping ban on a program, we would 
do well to try sitting with the child to watch or listen, not only to 
the program but to him. Sitting with him also take just — 
of the edge off his fear to keep it within Our job is to find 
point to which he can go, and set the limit for him 

A word of warning is, however, appropriate in this connection, 
By all means let us be prepared to say “no to a program which we 
think is upsetting the child, But let us be very sure it is the child who 
is upset and not ourselves. In our eagerness to protect him we may 
see danger where for this particular child there is none, We may be 
responding to the program in ways characteristic for ourselves but 
not especially applicable to children or to this individual child. As 


in their reading, so in their listening and it often 
that children can take a degree of “solace ith pays 4 
shudder. 

We do not always know how a child will react to any entertain 
ment, Not only may we be astonished at children’s obvious 
over incidents which seem to us appalling, but we can be stunned 
by their strange response to a program 
or even positively good. One four-year-old screams in hg the 
antics of a funny clown which children by the thousands find vastly 

who was addicted to the most gruesome 


amusing, A teen-age boy 
off the Henry Aldrich program 
and harrowing crime prograna eS en who hed thought 


erupily and turned a 
» was enjoying it with her. ý cruel” 

“I just can’t listen to this program, he aoa wate 
The mother was startled to realize that wit n lementi 
this child merely fantasy while the frustrating SSG =f 
Henry Aldrich came painfully close to home. ets grownups would 
could only feel at the end of the program that perfectly well they 
understand him better next time—but you know 

won't!” 
Children show us in many ways tat they mec our Bele TORE 
way of listening to or looking at 


child who sits for hours and hours with a 
Se r J sight engulf en with an lost hypaotie R=: 
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is certainly showing us that something is lacking in his life. Just what 
this something may be is for us to discover. Merely to ban or limit 
his listening and viewing is to shut off escape without meeting the 
need for which the escape has served. 

Perhaps he lacks the incentive or the stimulation to find other 
"activities from which he could get some of his satisfactions. Children 
often need help to find more rewards in the things they do—or to dis- 
, cover other enjoyable things they might do. They may need help, 
too, in achieving happy relationships with other children. Sometimes 
the loudspeaker offers them a blessed refuge from the very voices 
of adults exhorting them to the daily tasks or perhaps to the daily 
pressures. Before we begin drawing the blue pencil through a child’s 
programs we need to examine the whole framework of his daily life 
and be sure it is geared to his needs. 


Violence by the Hour 

The matter of quantity is also a factor. We may ask whether even 
the most robust children can safely be subjected to the impact of 
so many hours of noise, fighting, excitement, and suspense. Cer- 
tainly exposure to a continuous assault by voice and image for so 
many hours, day in, day out, is no prescription for the young. Not 
only do these experiences need limiting; they also need leavening. 
Not every citizen murders his wife, not all cattlemen go in for 
rustling, and the world is not peopled exclusively by thugs and slug- 
ging crime-busters. There are other programs, other motion pictures 
which deal with the gentler ways of life, with which to balance the 
children’s viewing and listening. We must see that real experiences, 
as well as people they meet and books they read, provide the leaven 
to lighten the strong emotional diet of their loudspeaker entertain- 
ment. 

It has become apparent from a number of surveys that with tele- 
vision, as with radio before it, children are watching not only the 
daytime programs designed for them but also those in the evening 
hours which are intended for adults, This is one of a number of 
problems of management for parents in the home and for the com- 
munity in relation to the industries which are responsible for films 
and programs. These problems will be considered in the following 
chapters, 


CHAPTER 2 2 
eee ee 


THE PARENTS’ JOB OF MANAGEMENT 


How to cope? Parents must decide not only how much is too much 
for their particular child but also what else he needs in his life be- 
sides the diversions offered him by the noisy arts. And the problem 
is larger even than this, for the whole day-to-day management of 
the family’s living together has to take account of the loudspeaker 
in the home. Daily we must consider how much meal time, sleeping 
time, homework time, play time, and sheer family talking time can 
or should be given up to viewing and listening. And in the longer 
view we must decide what values the child is getting and which are 


isi need first of all an underlying attitude 
which accepts and evaluates these media as tools for living. The im- 
portant thing is the living, not the tool. If we let television become 
a family battleground we will perhaps have done ae domage i 


the worst program can do. In our concern to 
EEEE. otect them from harmful ones, we 


to the best experiences, or to pr 
may be in danger of forgetting that the most significant experience 


they can have is a friendly and understanding family life. i 
To conserve this family life, to turn all of these new instrumen 


from threats to assets—this calls for management, It a aa 


crimination and a weighing of j 

count on the aiaia ai have built with our children. If they 
know that we consider their desires 
needs, they will accept with better grace 0 

program EAN ei or wrongly, we consi harmful. Or when 
we say, “It’s bedtime,” they are more 
decree if they know that we have also gone out of our E 
possible for them to see and hear their favorite programs. -19 lay on 
who was heard to call out of the window to her small son at play oF 
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the street, “Johnny, it's five o'clock and you wanted to see your 
program,” will be likely to find a co-operative child when that night 
she says, “Only one more program and then bed.” 

Similarly the mother who contrives to shift the supper hour this 
way or that to allow for her little girl’s daily favorite will meet an 
answering consideration when, because there is special company, 
she asks the child to forgo her usual listening time for the occasion. 

But even in the best-regulated families there remains the ir- 
resistible fascination of these media to cope with. Radio’s insistent 
voice and the shimmering screen of television are certainly heavy 
competition to contend with for a child’s attention. 


How Much Time for Viewing? 


In many communities surveys have been made which show an 
appalling amount of time spent by children before their television 
sets, The ages range from high school and beyond down to two- 
and three-year-olds. Some have reported that five- and six-year-olds 
are spending as much as four hours a day enthralled by television's 
magic, 

We must sift these reports somewhat. For example, we know that 
the newness of the instrument is a factor in the time given to it; as 
the television set takes its normal place among the familiar family 
possessions, viewing does fall off, and its devotees, old and young, 
become more selective. We must, however, inquire what is lacking in 
the lives of children if they continue to spend so much time with 
television, and it is a question to which we must give serious thought. 

Four hours is obviously too much of the waking day for a child to 
spend in this way, even if the hours are not consecutive. The question 
arises whether that much viewing in the daytime hours leaves any 
room for the many other demands on a child’s time and interest. The 
surveys Say, moreover, that some of the viewing hours are evening 
hours which the child needs for sleeping. And there is the further 
point that the evening programs are not designed for children’s 
eyes and ears, and are often decidedly not suitable. One survey 
revealed that at least two hours of children’s time at all ages is de- 
voted to adult programs. Some of these are, no doubt, variety and 
comedy programs. There are, to be sure, excellent evening programs 
well worth letting the child wait up for on occasion: good drama, 
ballet, political forums, readings, as well as some of the comedy and 
variety shows, But we may also have the pretty spectacle of a five- 
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year-old sitting mesmerized before a wrestling match or a crime or 
horror show which presumably meets some adults’ needs but which 
may leave a child bewildered if not actually shaken. 

Even when we do select with care, there is another hazard to 
deal with. Unlike motion pictures, the radio and television loud- 
speaker comes into the living room and reaches everyone within 
hearing. A mother may legitimately find it a relief to sit the younger 
children down before a pleasant puppet program and go on about 
her many tasks. But she may come back shortly to find the baby 
watching the wholesale shooting in big brother's favorite Westerns. 
When there is more than one child in the family we will have to 
contrive to keep the younger ones occupied elsewhere while big 
brother and sister enjoy their bang-bang or murder mysteries. It is 
neither fair to deprive the older child nor wise to expose the younger 
child indiscriminately to experiences for which he is hardly ready. 
The nursery age has, until now, had few programs of its own. The 
tremendous popularity of Ding Dong School, addressed exclusively 
to this age, gives promise that more will follow. 


Family Mealtime 
From across the country have come complaints of having to eat 
the family meal with television accompaniment, or of Junior a 
sisting on eating from a tray in the living room. The question talk 
been seriously raised whether families ever have a moment to 
to each other any more. i ivme 

Family mealtime is precious, It is for many families nak d 
in a day of separate and busy lives that parents and chil id gre 
together. It is a time for exchanging experiences and aie for 
easing pressures, for giving and getting reassurance ot a ikea 
approbation and comfort, It is also, inevitably, a bit nae a 
and even that necessary bickering which is part o£ Aa 
ing up. 

Burit need not be exclusive or inflexible. If we are to anche 
media into the home as assets to y living we sana’ family’s 
houseroom. When a child’s favorite progrant ner pi hane 
boom: Wen set a one In 
little without great inconvenience to allow him to ai his supper on 
the family at mealtime. We can occasionally give aay pat X 
a tray for a special event. Sometimes the ao all. 
in the living room for a program which peta p 
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Programs at mealtime need neither be banned wholesale nor ac- 
cepted wholesale. The family can manage television on a basis of 
reason and mutual consideration. A supper table or trays moved to 
the television set will still be an occasion. The family meal can still 
remain on other days what it has always been, a time for friendly 
family gathering and conversation free from the distracting loud- 
speaker. 


Family Sharing versus Individual Tastes 

Some programs the family will want to enjoy together. There is 

no reason why the shared enjoyment of a program should not provide 
many of the same satisfactions as, for instance, the happy nostalgic 
custom of family reading together. Healthy and valuable family dis- 
cussion often grows out of programs heard and seen together, 
whether on news or information, or on the relative merits of dramatic 
or comedy presentations. This is surely one of the ways by which 
children grow in their appreciation and learn to discriminate. There 
is also the shared pleasure of anticipation with which many families 
await the appearance of a familiar character or a favorite serial, 
__ As with reading aloud, however, the sharing has to be spontane- 
ous, not compulsory. A mother writes to a program producer: “My 
children love your program and never want to miss it. Sometimes, 
when it's very exciting, they call me from the kitchen and I have to 
let the supper wait, Then at supper we try to guess how it’s going to 
come out.” 

Or a father writes, “I am sorry you changed the time of your 
program. Now when I get home late some days my children have to 
fill in for me what happened in today’s story.” 

What a pleasant picture one gets of mutual appreciation and 
shared enjoyment in these families! Here is no frowning down the 
nose at the children’s taste, and if perhaps there is also no conscious 
attempt to elevate that taste, the warm relationship implied in these 
letters has values which no amount of “culture” could replace. Surely 
they suggest a happier approach than that of the parent who boasts 
that she has solved the television problem in her home: “I just don't 
allow my children to listen to those terrible programs!” 

Not all programs can be shared, nor need they be. Children will 
enjoy many programs which their parents, with more sophisticated 
tastes, may find boring if not downright unendurable. This will be 
just as true the other way round. Young people may like music but 
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not their parents’ choices of symphonic programs. No need for either 
to suffer martyrdom for the sake of sitting together! But there are 
many programs that do offer a common meeting ground of taste and 
enjoyment. 

If parents wish their children to participate with them in some of 


' the evening hours of television, they may perhaps be obliged to 


sacrifice some of their own choices in order to safeguard the children 
from experiences which may be unsuitable for them. A reasonable 
bedtime for the younger children would still allot the evening time 
to the adults and older children of the family. This would mean also 

_ that the earlier listening and viewing hours would be allocated to the 
younger children with some necessary compromises, in season and on 
occasion, for news, baseball, or other special favorites. The ball game 
is often shared by the whole family and it makes a lively family in- 
terest, But it does sometimes happen that the last inning is being 
played just when the five-year-old is waiting to see her favorite 
clown. 

What to do then? We must call upon the good will of the members 
of the family to work out a solution which, while it will necessarily 
deprive someone, will have its compensations in mutual considera- 
tion. This kind of give-and-take goes on in all areas of family living. 
There is no reason why radio and television should be excepted. 
Battles over conflicting programs and questions of who is to listen 
to what are not, of course, limited to adults versus children, In any 
family with more than one child the choices of each may infringe 
upon another’s. Johnny is all for cowboys but his five-year-old phi 
for whom the bang-bang is a little scary, wants her story ee y. 
“Pooh!” explodes Johnny. “Who wants that baby stuff?” The problem 
can be further complicated by Father's desire to get the news a 

Mother's interest in a serial at that hour. Some families have tri 

to resolve the conflict with multiple radios and two television qin 
but aside from the obvious fact that this is not possible m a 
majority, it does not settle every conflict. With four Eir N re 
average family, possibly a grandmother or uncle living ve i onae 
plus occasional guests, how many television sets can bits a di 
While the basic. conflict is the same one We encounter in peri 
areas of family living, the unique aspect of these lively arts is 


: ce a 
they present so many simultaneous choices. EINE AE 
i iti ecaptured. 
program is gone it is gone, never to be recap! for today’s program. 


turn for a book or almost anything else, but not 
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Clearly this puts an added strain on the family good will and calls 
for a great exercise of tact and fairness. While each member of the 
family will be asked to give up something sometime, no member 
should feel that he is more deprived than the others. If it does noth- 
ing else, the loudspeaker brings us a very special course in family 
democracy! 


Not a Weapon for Discipline 

On one question we need to come to terms with ourselves when 
our child’s television viewing gets in our hair. We need to guard 
against using his pleasure in his programs as an easy weapon for 
discipline. 

A father comes home and finds his son as usual glued to the tele- 
vision set. In his pocket is the child’s school report which shows a 
falling off in marks, Understandably, the father puts two and two 
together. He strides into the room and before his son’s horrified eyes 
takes the tubes out of the mechanism. To an informed outsider look- 
ing in it is apparent that this child has turned to television as an 
escape from deeper troubles, which incidentally are also the cause 
of his difficulties in school. It is too easy to leap to the conclusion that 
the lure of television is the cause of poor school work; the excessive 
television viewing and the inattention in school may stem from a 
common cause. We need to deal with the real trouble, not with the 
television set. 

There is also the temptation to use the power of the child’s favorite 
entertainment as a handy disciplinary device when he does some- 
thing he shouldn’t: “Now just for that you can’t watch television 
tonight!” Or: “You can’t go to the movies this week—you haven't 
done what I asked.” 

Slightly more veiled but in the same vein is the use of television 
as a whipping boy for all the child’s sins of omission and commission. 
Accumulated parental irritation finds its righteous justification: 
“You'll have to stop watching those programs—you get too excited!” 

In none of these instances is television—or radio or motion pictures 
—the culprit. Nothing is gained for the child by this kind of forbid- 
ding. Where the deprivation is justified, the child is likely to feel him- 
self that there can be too much television, and to accept the pro- 
hibitions with good grace and without resentment. As in all such 
issues, this presupposes good feeling between parents and children. 

Parents can be irritated by the loudspeaker to the point where 
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they would do anything to shut the infernal thing off. It was in some 
such frame of mind, I imagine, that one father proudly announced: 
“I fixed that crazy listening. I took my boy to see that space-man 
hero of his in person, at the studio. A phony voice and sound effects 
will never fool him again!” 

It is one thing to take a child to the studio if the trip will give him 
additional pleasure, but quite another to take him with the purpose 
of destroying his illusion. The trip will be what you make it. 

One mother related how her daughter had followed devotedly the 
exploits of a favorite radio hero, and had eagerly sent off the inevi- 
table box top to secure a promised photograph of hero and heroine. 
Then she waited in breathless anticipation for each day's mail. At 
last the photograph came. This was in the early days of radio, and 
not much care had been put into the photograph; it was a tawdry 
affair. The little girl’s face fell. “Oh, I didn’t think they looked like 
that!” she murmured, and hid the photograph out of sight. Her de- 
votion to the program dwindled sharply. Her mother might have re- 
joiced. Instead she told the story with considerable indignation at 
the program producers who had been so careless with the imagina- 
tion of children. She was sad that her little girl's illusions had been 
spoiled. 


Going on a Program 
Radio has a long history of programs featuring child prionai 
With local television programs developing in various N te 
question of children not merely going to the studio to watch the s tl 
but going on the air themselves comes up ever more TERDA It 
valid and right for children to participate in these Jeet oe a 
Many schools recognize this. Just as children are taught to wri A 
English composition, they can also be taught to put poA at Ai 
and in some colleges the students run a radio station. bea high 
For a shy child as well as for a more outgoing one it may sh aa 
point of his experience to go to the studio for his favorite p : et . 
Even if he only sits in the “peanut gallery” and the FEE other 
once over lightly or perhaps not at all, he knows he is ther 
children are at home watching. teur hours 
Even the exploitation of untalented children al ea iving 
however distasteful we may find the display, bee it re ae the 
some children their day in the sun. In our grandm i pa 
product of elocution lessons was invited to recite for Mamas 
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The radio or television talent show merely extends the audience for 
these children; whether for good or ill must depend on how the par- 
ents handle the situation. If the parents are sympathetic and in- 
terested but not anxious or overambitious, the experience may be 
simply a high spot in an otherwise not too exciting life. 

In those shows that are sensitively handled the children are invited 
to perform, as children may, in roles that are suited to them. It is 
regrettable that many child-talent programs push children into totally 
unsuitable performances, singing adult songs and gyrating in adult 
dances which can have no meaning for either the young performers 
or their young audiences. Since this pattern persists there must be an 
audience for such distortions of childhood charm but it seems un- 
likely that it is a child audience. 

From a professional point of view, the participation of children in 
such programs as Let's Pretend has by this time developed a number 
of talented performers. These, however, are the few special children 
who are destined in any case for a profession in the theatrical field. 
Radio provides the vehicle. 


Time for the “Musts” 


Some of the occupations which compete for a child’s time in 
today’s busy world are musts: homework, for example, and adequate 
sleep and mealtimes and the family chores. And there are the activi- 
ties which we think desirable and hope the child will enjoy, such as 
active outdoor play with other children, family companionship, hob- 
bies and, especially, reading. 

Where the musts are concerned, the child has to come to grips 
sooner or later with the discipline of getting things done which must 
get done. This is an inevitable part of living, Here we can help him 
to budget his time and show him how to put first things first—or last, 
if a favorite program comes early—as long as the necessary things 
are accomplished. It is his problem, however, and parents can only 
help him to solve it, with as few as possible hard and fast “rules.” 

Some children are temperamentally better able than others to 
knuckle down and get the less attractive duties out of the way first, 
so as to enjoy their pleasures with a clear conscience. Others tend to 
put off what they don’t like to do, and they need a little more than 
just a helping hand in dividing up their time like a pie. They need 
support and reminders (not nagging) until they can take more re- 
sponsibility for themselves. Learning responsibility is not likely to 
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come from rigid adult-made schedules but rather from a growing 
awareness of relative values. Our part is to help them weigh what 
they consider desirable or important against what we believe to be 
so. The chances are that if we are reasonable about it the child will 
be too. And more to the point, a reasonable schedule is likely to be 
the one that works. 


They Need Fresh Air Too 
When it comes to the desirable activities—that is, the ones we 
desire for them—we might ask ourselves in each case whether the 
game is worth the nagging. For example, active outdoor play seems 
to be the natural birthright of childhood, and is, for many children, 
their first love. Yet some do not care for the rough-and-tumble of 
outdoor games. Some need quiet time by themselves after the in- 
tensive group life of school. We might also inquire whether a par- 
ticular child may be getting all the outdoor activity he needs for his 
health’s sake in the course of the school day. Most schools make pro- 
vision for either morning or afternoon play, or both, in the school 
playground and on the playing fields. 
Even children who relish outdoor activities AES on oe 
them and the many other desirable things to do. The old nuts ) 
rhyme, “Rain, aint go away,” is likely to be reversed by tho Ba 
little boy or girl who greets the rain pouring down the eae 
with glee: “Now I can paste in my stamps!” or “Today I'l es Paid 
library book!” For the young reader or the young hobbyist the days 
of the week are all too short. 
Nevertheless, like most other creatures, 
and sunshine. But if we want them to play outdoors we nis de the 
outdoor play available and attractive to them. We enn likes to 
space, the equipment, and children with whom at ated 
play; sometimes there is a whole hostile gang out at in y ee 
a pair of skates or a bicycle for play or with a NET 
panion, or a bat and ball to join the group: Just sendi hat is he 
for that invisible benefit we call fresh air is not ana compete 
going to do with it? It takes more than af illusory joy to comp 
with television or indeed with many other this 
In the spring, summer, and fall nature ee ee Dae vue 


matter. Broadcasters have for years been i Aa 
audience falls off during these months when the out-of-doors 


ir invitin; 
ons. It may take ingenuity on our part to make fresh air inviting 


children do need fresh air 
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during the winter solstice. A child may be more willing to go out if 
he knows his friends are out at the same hour, and if he knows he 
can bring them home with him for a round of radio or television 
afterward. 


Is Television Bad for Children’s Eyes? 


While we are on the subject of health we might consider the con- 
troversy over television and children’s eyesight. Every once in a while 
a child comes to the doctor with a case of eyestrain, cause unknown, 
and the doctor asks, “Have you been watching television a lot?” The 
answer is likely to be “Yes,” and the case against television seems to 
be complete, for this child’s parent at least. Or a teacher reports that 
her early morning classes come in “looking bleary-eyed from too 
much televiewing the night before.” 

The extent to which these evidences of eyestrain are directly at- 
tributable to television has yet to be established. There are so many 
other elements involved, such as fatigue, lack of sleep, and a variety 
of physical and emotional causes, that it would be rash to jump to 
the conclusion that television is, per se, bad for children’s eyes. The 
best we can do on this subject is to take the most recent advice, 
offered by Dr. Benjamin Rones in an article in The Sight-Saving 
Review, Vol. XIX, No. 3 (reprinted by the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness). He makes these suggestions to parents: Be 
sure the instrument is focused so that the image is clear and the pic- 
ture steady. Have the room properly lighted, not darkened—mod- 
erate, indirect lighting is best. See that the children (adults too) sit 
not too close to the screen. Too close range may cause eye fatigue. 
So may overlong looking, and it is well to rest the eyes by looking 
away from the screen at frequent intervals. Above all, it is suggested 
that parents be watchful for signs of fatigue and eyestrain, since the 
point of fatigue will vary with the individual and the type of pro- 
gram. 


Going to the Movies 


“Going to the movies” is often a social matter. If movies are the 
regular Saturday afternoon custom in the neighborhood, then we 
may expect that our son or daughter will beg to go too, regardless 
of what's showing at the neighborhood theater. If we protest that 
the picture is totally unsuitable for their age, we get the reply that 
“all the kids are going.” Must we surrender our cherished ideas of 
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When the children were younger we selected their movies with care 
and took them to see those few which promised to appeal to them. 
Indeed, there are few commercially produced films that are geared 
to a child’s capacity or interest. Few, therefore, must be the movie 
experiences of a young child. 

But once the standards and practices of the gang set in, we have 
to make new decisions on different levels in relation to our own 
child. We will certainly try to screen out the most unsuitable, and 
put our foot down firmly on these when necessary, But also, we will 
want to search out the better films for their entertainment. If a de- 
sired film seems to have skipped our neighborhood, we can take the 
neighborhood to the film, Gathering a few of our child’s friends to 
take along keeps “going to the movies” a social occasion and gives 
them all a worth-while experience to share. 

Sometimes that weekly movie-going is an index of little else to 
do with a Saturday afternoon. The child, and his friends too, might 
welcome some interesting suggestions: a picnic, a trip to some point 
of interest, a puppet play of their own, or even à candy-making ses- 
sion in the kitchen. All this needn't be as onerous for parents as it 
sounds. A little suggestion from them may g0 å long way. 


The Time Budget : 

Even when we have carefully weighed the values in g% child's 
‘d reduced others, there is still 
likely to be a residue in which joy and duty clash. This calls for 


i ee tacks, It usually is helpful 
conference which will get down to brass dio or movie addict, 


time budget. A time for home- 


Ri 


porarily pushed aside. A list of chores he may di 

you would like him to like won't have much pull. ee may yin) 

come being reminded of some pre-television joys of H iala 

the prospect of renewing them may help him place 

pleasure in a better balance with other things to do. A radio pro- 
Sometimes it is possible to combine joy and ae and stamp- 

gram can go along with the washing of supper dishes, 
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pasting may be wedged into some television shows. It will still be 
necessary, of course, for the child to choose which programs to 
forgo in the interest of more essential things. 

Let’s not be too inflexible about the schedule, either. A human 
being, child or adult, is not a railroad train which must run on time. 
A good schedule is supple enough to allow for changes in circum- 
stance or in mood. A thoughtful scrutiny even of the musts will 
usually reveal some of them to be expendable or at least reducible. 

And for those children who seem to need it, there must be time 
in the schedule just to waste. There are some children, like some 
adults, who like to be busy every minute. There are also children 
who need that beautiful leisure which we call “wasting time.” But 
time invested in rumination or quiet thought is never wasted. Some 
children and adults need occasionally to feel free of the pressure 
of the clock’s hands. To draw a balance between the full hours and 
the vacant moods is difficult for parents and children with so much 
waiting to be done. But it is part of the challenge of modern living. 


CHAPTER 23 
ee 


ITS EVERYBODYS BUSINESS 


The loudspeaker arts—motion pictures, television, and radio— 
touch the lives of millions in an audience that spans the globe. 
They are therefore, perforce, everybody's business, As creative arts 
they have a right to our respect, but since they are also communi- 
cations we have a right to ask that they respect us and 
our children. We surely have a right to expect not only that they 
will provide information and entertainment that is valid and valu- 
able, but also that they will not exploit for profit the lowest impulses 
and the most obvious weaknesses of their supporting public. 

The powers who determine what goes out om the screen and over 
the air waves tell us that the public gets what it wants, and that 
public demand creates the product. If this is so, then it is up Pie 
community to develop standards of taste and discrimination, itso 
an adequate machinery for making them known: But it would 
seem true that these arts can—and should—contribute to this process 


of development. of 

Along with asking for what we as a community want, many of us 
feel we should also express what we do not want. In general, group 
efforts to express disapproval have opened serious questions: sae 
taste and whose standards do they represent? There is a ae 
danger of mistaking the tastes of any single group for those 4 
whole community of which the group is not necessarily representa 
tive, 

This is doubly true in relation to what is offered age for 
children. Groups of parents have found various ways Nout = be 
their wishes for or against certain children’s programs, nity 0 
always been clear that they the whole comm ad 


even other parents. For example, parents in 
their concerted efforts to condemn a particular radio program which 
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seemed to them harmful to children. That same program was soon 
afterward awarded a special citation, by another group of parents 
in a neighboring state, for its special services to children! 

It is pertinent to ask, too, which of these parent groups repre- 
sented the children, The problem of influencing at their source the 
programs intended for children is complicated by this unique situ- 
ation; that these programs must aim to please, at the same time, two 
audiences whose tastes may be miles apart. The parents are the 
spokesmen, but the children are not voiceless. They express their 
preferences emphatically via the box-top ballot. The program cited 
above survived all its rivals to remain on the air by the children’s 
choice for more than twenty years. Conversely, no matter how many 
parents’ groups approve it, a children’s program which does not 
please children does not live very long. Here, as with their books, 
it is the children who give the accolade which confers long life, 

Committees of parents and educators have through the years 
made lists of “recommended” radio programs for children, When 
one such committee came to revise its list a year later, it was dis- 
covered that only one of the recommended programs had survived, 
while the programs the committee had not approved were all still 
going great guns. c 

en another such list was shown to a group of young listeners, 
they asked, “Is this a list of programs for children?” Assured that it 
was, they inquired, quite naturally, “Then how come it doesn’t have 
any of the programs children listen to?” 

We cannot quite laugh this off. It has a significance for parents 
who are earnestly seeking standards of judgment for the programs 
their children are to see and hear, and ways to implement this judg- 
ment, But surely it does not suggest that we must give up all stand- 
ards and submit to whatever the broadcasters supply or children 
will take. Nor does it imply that the children’s present tastes are 
final and absolute, or that other programs might not be equally ac- 
ceptable if they were available. Children take what they can gets 
they can only choose from what is offered, But they will choose what 
suits their needs, and they will not necessarily choose to suit ours: 


The Community as a Force 

And this is where we come in, It is our job to find out what needs 
they are trying to satisfy with their listening, and to endeavor to get 
for them programs which will satisfy their needs and tastes and at 


children. The community can justifiably insist that communications 
of all kinds shall consider the public interest—and public includes 


children. 

Listening councils and review committees of 
tors in many communities have taken this as their task. They 
together to study and evaluate what is and is not on the air and on 
the screen, and to help create an informed public opinion and an 
intelligent, educated public taste. In many cases such groups have 
been instrumental in stimulating local stations to provide varied and 
suitable fare for children at the right hours. They have sensitized 
station personnel to the needs of children, and have often — 
a shift to later hours of programs unsuitable for young listeners 
viewers. They have even inaugurated new program ideas and oon. 
ments on local stations. They have been especially success + a 
mobilizing community co-operation, combining leikeala 
libraries, the parents and teachers, the ao and noa 


value for children. 

These groups have, perhaps, been less successful 10 aneng 
network operations, which are not $0 amenable to Lana 
even here there have been instances of station ae ge wrong 
local support being adopted by networks, om zobna 
wide success, Network writers, brat at what is not 
come more aware than they once were of desnim 
suitable fare for children, though they still cater to 
or wrongly believe to be the pref a 

Parents’ groups in many Jocalities have 
co-operation of a local motion picture 
special children’s programs on Saturdays, fisi 
day of children over the country: Although, in chores, 
if any motion pictures are specifically both and 
nevertheless a large reservoir of films -s 
for them, and the motion picture industry audiences 
such films, ‘These films have been tested 98 5 thait 
moh ae OF parents, and have bean elena 
approval. It is therefore quite feasible 
motion pictures with strong 
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parents either give hearty approval or at least take no exception. 

Unfortunately it is not so simple to apply this same technique 
to nationally broadcast radio or television. It is one thing to single 
out a theater and an audience and bring them together at a given 
time and date. It is quite another to try to sweep the air clear of 
programs which seem to us unsuitable for children’s listening. The 
air is free, the dials are there for the turning, and the program 
makers must consider not only the time lag across the country but 
also the wide variety of tastes and interests to be met—within the 
limits, however, of decency and propriety. 

The problem is twofold: how to control the abuses to which these 
media have been subject and to which children of a wide age range 
may be exposed; and, more especially, how to insure that their offer- 
ings shall contribute plus values to children’s education and develop- 
ment, Both problems are still to be solved. The first question is more 
difficult of solution than the second. The dangers of censorship are 
too well known to be discussed here. An attempt at self-regulation 
has been made on the part of the broadcasting industry, paralleling 
that of the motion picture industry. “Codes” have been set up by 
the National Association of Broadcasters as well as by individual 

" networks, ruling out what is objectionable and not to be permitted. 

Such negative codes are perhaps necessary, and no doubt they 
have served to check some excesses. Nevertheless it would seem that 
a code imposed on any creative art endangers its creativity. Neither 
Pinocchio nor Peter Pan nor The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, if writ- 
ten today, could have been passed in a strict interpretation of any 
network code. This raises the question whether present procedures 
are inviting the best talents of our own day to create a really notable 
literature for children’s radio and television as they have for books. 

A number of years ago, in dramatizing for a children’s radio serial 
some of our most honored classics, the adapters ran into quite un- 
foreseen snarls in trying to put on the air passages from books which 
long have been approved children’s reading, The program was pro- 
duced in response to a stream of pleading from parents: “Why not 
dramatize the classics on children’s programs?” The assumption was, 
of course, that these would be more suitable for children’s listening 
than the “harrowing stuff they now listen to!” It was surprising how 
many long-accepted books or parts thereof had to be amended to 
make them acceptable on this program, Adventure Parade. 

Neither censorship nor codes will suffice to give us fine children’s 
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programs on the air and the television screen. What is needed is the 


development of a young audience educated in appreciation, and 
f the best creative efforts of 


the enlistment and encouragement ©! 
fresh and imaginative writers, artists, and 


of children. 
We know this is possible of achievement because we have seen it 


happen in the field of children’s books. In the past few decades an 

informed and appreciative readership has nurtured a truly astonish- 

ing growth in the quality and the quantity of children’s books. 
How to bring this about in the other arts of communication? 


The Role of the School 


producers in the interests 


schools, For years we have taught appreci i 
study and evaluation of books, plays, 
portant part of education. In recent y ? 

made similar efforts in relation to motion pictures, seeking to ena 
the critical perceptions of the young audience. There are hope 
beginnings now in the teaching of appreciation of the even 


Keener appreciation on the part of the st fea in a demand for 


gives us good reason to hope that the deman ly 
will be similarly developed and in time dis- 
who is familiar with the children’s favorite Laan pai g 
cussion of them in the classroom. Such discussion 
a common ground of interest—since the favor 
be the favorites of many—often stimulates mort good” program? The 


them 
ences. Such an exchange, too, may encourage might 
other channels and other points 0n the dial for programs ay 


not otherwise discover. i ed entertainment, — 
Aside from their recognition as v jor e of all these arts 
inning also of an time we have 
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lis and again in Baltimore, school lessons were delivered to children 
in their homes by radio and television. In several cities it has been 
amply demonstrated that radio and television programs, recordings, 
and educational films can be synchronized with the curriculum in 
the classroom. Discussions, dramatizations, and demonstrations en- 
rich the lessons and graphically supplement the textbook. 

With the allocation of new television channels especially for edu- 
cational purposes, there are being made available untold new oppor- 
tunities. Educators, on the one hand, are being challenged to learn 
the use of the new tools, and commercial telecasting, on the other 
hand, is reaching out for fresh educational material. Each must learn 
from the other. Here again we see a parallel with books, education 
and industry combining their efforts, as they have done in publish- 
ing, to open up new vistas to our children. 

Unfortunately there is bound to be a lag in school equipment for 
all these audio-visual aids to learning. It is to be hoped that school 
boards, and parents and teachers in their role as taxpayers, will not 
be slow in recognizing that this equipment must be provided for, 
along with textbooks and libraries, in the school budget. 

Meanwhile the school can use to advantage the child’s resources 
outside of school. The teacher who is aware of what is going on 
in the motion pictures and on the air and what is available on rec- 
ords will be alert to dovetail this with the children’s studies and 
their reading. History is amply represented on the air and in excel- 
lent films to which she can direct their attention: Ben Hur, Ivanhoe, 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois. To stimulate discussion of current events a 

_ United Nations broadcast or a political panel can be recommended. 
Much of our best literature has been rendered on television and 
motion picture screens. Shakespeare is perennial in films as well as 
on television, and readings and dramatizations of Dickens are both 
seen and heard. For poetry there are excellent readings by fine actors 
on records. Both radio and television offer special subject programs 
in science, art, music, and the crafts which can be tied into school 
work. Thus the teacher, too, helps to turn the dial for the child 
toward wider listening and viewing, and thus again helps to develop 
the child’s interests and hence his discrimination. It is encouraging 
to note that teacher-training institutions and colleges are increas- 
ingly teaching the use of these arts in education as part of a teach- 
ers equipment. 

Many junior and senior high schools as well as colleges are de- 
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veloping facilities for broadcasting either through their own local 
stations or through special educational channels. Thus by way of 
participation our young people are leaming the creative techniques 
of these arts. It is from their ranks that we will draw the writers 
and producers of the future. Their trained skill can be counted on 
to enrich these arts through commercial channels for which they are 
the future personnel. Their skill will be especially needed to man 
the newly allocated educational channels through which we hope 
to serve not only the boys and girls in our schools but the adult 
population as well. 


The Childs Whole Environment 

The community's responsibility includes not only the arts but the 
whole environment in which we bring up children. We are raising 
a new generation in a world enormously rich in some advantages 
and somehow lacking in some very essential opportunities which 


children need for their growth. 

It has been noted by many observers that children whose homes, 
schools, and communities offer them plenty of vital and enjoyable 
experiences in play and adventure are not dependent for very long 
on the vicarious thrills of the loudspeaker. They may remain as 
to the television set for a period, but they soon grow through n 
stage and the noisy arts fall into their proportionate place z 4 wor 
more full of a number of things than ever children’ knew betore. 


CHAPTER 24 


TO MAKE THE MOST OF ALL THESE ARTS 


Books, magazines, comics, records, radio, television, and movies— 
all these, taken together, are the instruments of communication by 
which today’s children live and learn and grow. For parents and 
educators the task is to see the place of each and all of them in 
our children’s lives and make the greatest use of them for the chil- 
dren's benefit. Each has something unique to contribute, and to- 
gether they provide a dynamic symphony of today’s living. 

_ We need to think of books and all the other arts of communica- 
tion in several ways. They are functional, providing information and 
expanding the child’s world. They are entertaining, affording a wide 
variety of pleasure on many levels. And they are also purveyors of 
experience, esthetic and emotional. 

While these various arts are not interchangeable, they are inter- 
locking. Each may lead to the other. The avenues between them 
are two-way streets. A book enjoyed may guide a child to other 
books, and it may also invite him to the dramatized version of that 
book on the television or movie screen. Or vice versa: things heard 
on the radio or read in the comics may send a child to books in 
pursuit of further light on a subject or other stories of the same 
kind. All of these media can be drawn upon for the meat and sub- 
tance of play. Children dramatize what they read, see, and hear. 
They interpret their experiences through crafts and hobbies, science 
and nature interests, dancing and music. 

Our role is to be alert to all that goes on in our children’s world, 
ready to offer a book that further explains a motion picture, or to 
direct attention to a television or radio program that amplifies a book 
just read, or to discover how comics may open up new avenues for 
a child to explore in reading. One experience leads to another, and 
each enriches the whole. 
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Teachers as well as parents must learn to use these new tools. 
They are less familiar and hence less comfortable for us to handle 
than for the youngsters, who take them for granted. To us there is 
something still miraculous about voices and pictures coming out of 
the air. For our youngsters nothing is surprising about this at all. 
They even manipulate the dials of television more skillfully than we. 

Our children’s learning begins with these new arts—it is the older — 
ones which are strange to them, A distinguished actor tells the story 
of two children who came to see his play on tour and were aston- 
ished, in this first experience of live theater, to discover that “the 
people on the stage are round!” A five-year-old who went to the 
movies with her mother endured a film that was beyond her com- 
prehension for as long as she could, and then leaned over to whisper, 
“Mommy, could you ask them to get a different channel?” The mod- 
ern miracles of picture and sound are the commonplaces of our 
children’s lives. 

The new arts are young but they are growing up- The fact that 
all of them are dignified by serious newspaper and magazine criti- 
f themselves as major arts and lays on 
them a responsibility to meet high standards. It is i A a 
ucers of these arts in the directions of 


newer arts and the newer forms 


threa ding of 
of literature on the ground that they are A St 2 ster x nici 


mony that ever increasing num! x 
ing, Actually the demand for books is sp je d ideas. Some of 
media which now spread vo and pen a 
the best motion picture films have come © 4 
to the reading of books. Radio and television progam ankes, have 
tized books, discussed books, criti s have been published 
led to the writing and reading of books, ang mey and POST S 
in books. One of the successful perenn: TAN The best-seller lists 
has been a panel of criticism on pert of the books they list, 
are increasingly impressive for the cali Tament over the 
Surely there is nothing here to justify nS hom grew up in an era 
reading in the adult caper if 
of radio, comics, and the tabloid p sumptu- 

Tho spate of interest in books has been nowhere more sumpit: 
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ous and luxuriant in growth than in the publishing of bo 
children. Books in one form or another are today within the 
__ of children who a generation ago knew books only in sch 

adult who journeys through a book fair during Children’ 
= Week, or the children’s department of a bookshop at Chr 
_ time, will hardly believe that books are being crowded out 
_ children’s lives, 

Books are still the backbone of our accumulated knowl 
culture. They will long remain so, fed and stimulated by their 
ebullient sister arts, 
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American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
249 

American Junior Red Cross Journal, 
244 


American Junior Red Cross News, 244 

American Library Association, 241 

American Museum of Natural History 
(New York), publications of, 243 

Americana: in fiction, 84, 99, 103, 
105, 113, 114, 115, 119, 130, 132-33, 
141-43, 150-53, 166-67, 180-81, 
210, 212; in non-fiction, 84, 116-18, 
134, 135, 146-49, 155, 239; in poetry, 
210, 226, 227, 228, 229 

pican Before Columbus (Baity), 


Seea Ethan Allen (Holbrook), 


America’s Paul Revere (Forbes), 116 
enca Robert E. Lee (Commager), 


Ames, Lee, 99, 117 

Amos Fortune (Yates), 151 

Ample Field, An (Munson), 241 
Anabel’s Windows (Hewes), 109 
Anatomy, 134 

Anchor Man (Jackson), 180 

aoa And Now Miguel (Krumgold), 
And Then There Were Five (En- 
right), 103 

And to Think that I Saw It on Mul- 
berry Street (Seuss), 95 

Andersen, Hans Christian: books by, 
ce 89, 127, 130, 194; novel about, 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 130 
Anderson, C. W., 86 

Andrews, Roy Chapman, 136, 157 
Andy and the Lion (Daugherty), 95 
Andy and the School Bus (Beim), 83 
oe Marguerite de, 114, 180, 202, 


Angelo, Valenti, 109, 213 

Angry Planet, The (Cross), 158 
Angus and the Cat (Flack), 73 

Angus Lost (Flack), 73 

Animals: appeal to children, 46-47, 
63, 71-72, 84-85, 97, 124, 125-26, 
159; in fiction, 66, 67, 71-73, 75, 82, 
85-87, 94-95, 122-27, 159-61, 211; 
in non-fiction, 68, 73, 75, 125, 157, 
159-60, 240, 243; on television, 263 3 
See also Mother Goose 

aoe on the March (Reed-Lucas), 


gana and the King of Siam (Landon), 


Anna Karenina (Tolstoy), 165 

Annapurna (Herzog), 168 

Anne Frank: The Diary of a Young 
Girl (Frank), 203 

Ansley, Delight, 220 

Anthologies. See Collections 

Anthropology. See Evolution 

Anybody at Home? (Rey), 76 

Anything Can Happen on the River! 
(Brink), 111-12 

Apple and the Arrow, The (Buff), 


Arabian Nights, The, 127, 130 

Arbuthnot, May Hill, quoted, 39, 241 

Archaeology, 157 

Architecture, 27 

Arctic, 156 

Ardizzone, Edward, 94, 95 

Ark of Father and Mother Noah, The 
(Petersham), 70 

Ark, The (Benary-Ishert), 181 

Armer, Laura Adams, 132 

Armer, Sidney, 132 

Around the World in Eighty Days, 170 

Arrow Fly Home (Gibson), 111 

Arrowsmith (Lewis), 167 

Art in the New Land (Simon), 239 

Arthur Rackham Fairy Book, The 
(Rackham), 129 

Artist, career of, 145, 147, 148 

» The: in general, 26—27, 148, 

163-65, 239, 261-62, 268, 292, 294— 
96; see also Architecture; Dancing; 
Loudspeaker Arts; Music; Painting; 
Photography; Poetry 

Arts and Crafts. See Hobbies 

Artzybasheff, Boris, 220 

Ask Mr. Bear (Flack), 73 

Association for Childhood Education, 
70, 226 

Association for Childhood Education 
International, 213, 242 

Astronomy, 134, 157, 240; see also 
Science fiction 

Atkinson, Margaret F., 136 

At the Palace Gates (Parish), 108 

Athletics, See Sports 

Atlas, 240 

Atwater, Richard and Florence, 209, 

1 


Audubon, John J., 240 

Audubon, The Life of (Fisher), 117 

Augustus and the Mountains 
Grand), 103 

Augustus and the River (Le Grand), 
102-3 


Augustus Caesar’s World (Foster), 
150-51 


Index 


Augustus Goes South (Le Grand), 103 

Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar Parin d’, 80, 
84, 92 

Aulnoy, Countess d’, 89 

Auslander, Joseph, 228 

Austen, Jane: biography, 146; books 
by, 171 

Author, career of, 145 

Automobiles, 68, 81 

Autumn Harvest (Tresselt), 82 

Averill, Esther, 84 

‘Aviation, 81, 83, 129, 135, 145, 167 

Aviation from the Ground Up 
(Floherty), 145 

Away Goes Sally (Coatsworth), 114 

Ayer, Margaret, 109, 117 

Azor (Crowley), 102 

Azor and the Blue-Eyed Cow 
(Crowley), 102 

ate and the Haddock (Crowley), 


“B” Is for Betsy (Haywood), 100 

Babar (Brunhoff), 24, 85, 94 

Bari Ruth Story, The (Considine), 

2 

Baby, arrival of, 192-93, 194, 199, 
200, 204, 205 

Baby, books for. See Picture books 

Baby Animals (Williams), 75 

Baby Farm Animals (Williams), 75 

are Is Born, A (Levine-Seligman), 

4 

Baby’s First Book (Beaulieu), 75 

Baby’s Friends, 75 

Baby’s World, 75 

Back to School with Betsy (Haywood), 

Bacon, Peggy, 211 

Bagnold, Enid, 159 

Bailey, Bernadine, 149 

Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin, 129 

Bainton, Roland H., 220 

Baity, Elizabeth Chesley, 155 

Bakeless, John, 116 

Baker, Margaret J., 123 

Baker, Nina Brown, 

Baker, Rachel, 147, 148 

Baker, Robert H., 240 

Bakers Dozen, A (Davis), 210 

Baldwin, James, 13 

Balkoff-Drowne, T., 109 

Ballantine, Bill, 83 

Ballet, 69, 106, 108, 136 k 

Ballet for Beginners (Draper-Atkin- 
son), 136 

Ballet in the Barn (Woody), 106 

Ballet Shoes (Streatfeild), 108 

Ballistics, 156 

Balloon voyage, 129. 
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Bambi (Salten), 126 
Bambi’s Children (Salten), 126 
Ban-Joe and Grey Eagle (McMeckin), 


Barnhardi 219 

Barnum, Jay Hyde, 69, 84, 99, 112 
Barret, Leighton, 212 

Barrie, J. M., 129 

Barrie and Daughter (Caudill), 141 
Barron, John N., 122 

Barton, Clara, biographies, 82, 117 
Barton, Clara (Pace), 117 

Barton, Mary, 

Baseball, 119-20, 162 

Base-Stealer, The (Bonner), 119 
Bases Loaded (McCormick), 162 
Basketball, 119, 162 

Bastable Children, The (Nesbit), 106 
Batchelor, Julie Forsyth, 100 

Bates, Ernest Sutherland. 219 


Battle Stations (Scoggin, 153 


Baumann, John, 204 

Bean-stalk, The (Millay), 226 

Bears on Hemlock Mountain, 
(Dalgliesh), 87 

Beatty, Hetty B., 86, 99 

Beaulieu, G. de, 75 

Beck, Lester F., 205 

Becker, May Lamberton, 115, 146, 241 

Beckman, Kaj and Per, 218-19 

Beckner, John, 180 

Bedtime stories, 66, 201 

Beggar's Penny, The (Coblentz), 113 

Beginnings of Earth and Sky (Fahs), 
219-20 $ 

Beginnings of Life and Death (Fahs), 
220 


The 


Beim, Lorraine, 69, 201, 203 
Being Born (Strain), 204, 
Bell, Alexander Graham, biography of, 


Bell, Margaret E. 111, 116, 142 
Robert, 1 

pas 7 Ludwig, 81, 192, 201 

Ben and Me (Lawson), Ti 

Benary-Ishert. 4 

Bend in the Road, A (Raymond), 181 

Bender, Dr. Lauretta, quoted, 253-54, 
272 

Bendick, Jeanne, 83, 135, 136, 156 
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Bendick, Robert, 156 

Benét, Rosemary and Stephen, 226, 
227, 229 

Ben Hur (Wallace) , 292 

Benjamin, Nora, 203 

Benjamin Bunny, The Tale of (Pot- 
ter), 72 

Benjamin Busybody (Beim), 69 _ 

Benjamin West and His Cat, Grimal- 
kin (Henry-Dennis), 117 

Bennett, Arnold, 168 

Bennett, Dorothy A., 239 

Benson, Sally, 131 

Bernard, Dr. Viola, quoted, 197 

Berrill, N. J., 156 

Berry, Erick, 91, 114 

Bertie Comes Through (Felsen), 203- 
4 


Bertie Takes Care (Felsen), 204 
w, Elsa, 68 

Best of Science Fiction (Conklin), 
158-59 

Bethune, Mary McLeod (Peare), 147 

Betsy and Eddie books (Haywood), 
79, 99, 100 

Betsy and the Boys (Haywood), 100 

Betsy and Tacy Go over the Big Hill 
(Lovelace), 103 

Betsy-Tacy (Lovelace), 103 

Betsy-Tacy and Tib (Lovelace), 103 
Bettina, 95 

Betz, Betty, 145 

Beyer, Evelyn, 76 

Bialk, Elisa, 100 

Fee Margery Williams, 70, 95, 
Biber, Dr. Barbara, quoted, 196-97 
Bible: books about, 220-21, 242; as 
character builder, 183; as emotional 
outlet, 46; and religion, 215-23, 242; 
stories from, 70, 85, 215-19, 242 

Bible Days (DeJong), 220-21 

Bible Designed to Be Read as Living 
Literature, The (Bates), 219 

Bible Stories (Jones), 218 

Bible Stories and Books about Religion 
for Children (Child Study Associa- 
tion), 242 

eee Stories for Young People (Faris), 

18 

Bible Story, The (Hogner), 218 

Bible Story for Boys and Girls, The 
(Bowie) 219 

Bibliography. See Lists 

Bibliography of Books for Children, A 
(Association for Chil Educa- 
tion International), 242 

Big Doc’s Girl (Medearis), 167 - 

Big Family of Peoples (Eberle), 155 


Big Music or Twenty Merry Tales to 
ell (Bleecker), 213 

Big Mutt (Reese), 160 

Big Red (Kjelgaard), 160 

Big Black Horse (Farley), 124 

Big Book of Real Airplanes, The 
(Zaffo), 83 

Big Book of Real Building and Wreck- 
ing Machines, The (Zaffo), 83 

Big Book of the Real Circus, The 
(Brewster), 83 

Big Silver Bowl, The (Harkins), 162 

Big Snow, The (Hader), 82 

Big Wave, The (Buck), 196, 202 

Biggest Bear, The (Ward), 87 

Biegeleisen, J. I., 145 

Billings, Henry, 135, 152 

Biography: and character building, 
189; for early reading years, 82, 84; 
for 8-12 ages, 112-13, 116-18; for 
adolescents, 146-49, 162-63, 167 

Birds, 128, 135, 154, 240, 243 

Birds and Planes (Lewellen), 135 

cists Christmas Carol, The (Wiggin), 

Birth, 192-93, 199, 200, 204, 205 

Biscuit Eater, The (Street), 126 

Bishop, Claire Huchet, 94, 108 

Bittersweet (Harper), 142 

Bixxy and the Secret Message (Slobod- 
kin), 123 

Bjorklund, Lorence F., 143 

Black Beauty (Sewell), 61, 86, 255 

Black Bruce (Johnson), 86 

Black Stallion (Farley), 124, 160 

er Stallion, Son of the (Farley), 

PRE Stallion’s Fury, The (Farley), 


1 
Blackwell, Elizabeth, biography of, 147 
Blaisdell, Elinore, 217, 221 
pies and the Forest Fire (Anderson), 


Blaze and the Gypsies (Anderson), 86 

Bleecker, Mary Noel, 213 

Blind, the, 148 

Bloch, Lucienne, 66 

Blowaway Hat, The (Adelson), 96 

Blue Barns (Sewell), 87 

Blue Fairy Book (Lang), 127, 130 

Blue Ribbons for Meg (Leeuw), 100 

Blue Willow (Gates), 177, 180 

Blueberries for Sal (McCloskey), 70 

Blyton, Enid, 101-2 

Boat for Peppe, A (Politi), 81 

Boats, 69, 82, 83; see also Ships 

Boats on the River, The (Flack), 69 

Bobbsey Twins books (Hope), 101, 
234-35 

Bock, Vera, 130 


Index 


oa William Péne du, 108, 123, 128, 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, 183-84 

Bonestell, Chesley, 157 

Bonner, M. G., 119 

Bontemps, Anna, 149 

Book clubs, 238 

Book fairs, 17, 58, 296 

Book lists. See Lists 

Bookmobiles, 17, 235 

Book sets, 236-37 

Peek of Americans, A (Benét), 226, 
29 

Books, Children and Men (Hazard), 
31, 241 

Books for the Teen Age (New York 
Public Library), 168 

Books of the Year for Children (Child 
Study Association), 242 

Sa Daniel, books about, 84, 116, 
48 ` 

Boone, Daniel (Averill), 84 

Boone, Daniel (Brown), 148 

Born to Trot (Henry), 124 

Borrowers, The (Norton), 127-28 

Boston Bells (Coatsworth), 84 

Bothwell, Jean, 121 

Bowie, Walter Russell, 219 

Bowler, Stanley W., 165 

Bowman, James P., 132 

Boy from Nebraska (Martin), 181 

Boy Mechanic, The (collected by 
Popular Mechanics Magazine), 164 

egy the Lost Crusade, A (Hewes), 


Boy of the Pyramids (Jones), 121 

Boy on Horseback (Steffens), 124 

Boy Scouts magazine, 

Boy Who Stole the Elephant, 
(Kohler), 99 

Boyd, James, 166 

Boylston, Helen Dore, 144 

Boys, special interests of, 81, 98, 119, 
130, 140, 161 

Boys’ Book of Verse (Fish), 27 

Boy’s Life (Boy Scouts), 243 

Boy’s Workshop Companion, 
(Oakley), 164 

Box with Red Wheels, The (Peter 
sham), 66 

Bradbury, Bianca, 87 

Bradfield, Margaret, 95 

Braille, Louis (Kugelmass), 148 

Branch Library Book News (New York 

pl Library), Lee 
ranley, Franklyn, 

Banki of Kenwick (Seaman), 121 

Brewster, Benjamin, 83, 

Brewton, Sara and John E., 227 


The 


The 
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meee of San Luis Rey, The (Wilder), 


Pana with Rainbows (Brewton), 

Bright April (Angeli), 180 

Bright Design, The (Shippen), 155 

Bright Island (Robinson), 142 

Bright Morning (Simon), 106 

Brink, Carol Ryrie, 111, 115 

Britannica Junior, 238 

Bro, Margueritte Harmon, 109, 142 

Brock, Emma L., 72, 100 

Bromhall, Winifred, 114 

Brommer, Elizabeth, 156 

Bronc Burnett stories, 162 

Bronson, Mildred,, 226 

Brooke, L. Leslie, 72, 77, 78, 224 

Brooks, Walter R., 102 

Brother Dusty-Feet (Sutcliff), 110 

Brown, Eleanor F., 125 

Brown, John Mason, 148; quoted, 268 

Brown, Marcia, 132 

Brown, Margaret Wise, 66, 67, 68, 70, 
78, 83 

Bruce Benson on Trails of Thunder 
(Neilson), 111 

Bruce Benson, Son of Fame (Neilson), 
111 

Bruce Benson: Thirty Fathoms Deep 
(Neilson), 111 

Brunhoff, Jean de, 24, 94 

Bryan, Dorothy, 73 

Bryan, Marguerite, 73 

Buck, Margaret Waring, 240 

Buck, Pearl S., 117, 168, 196, 202 

A here ie 

Buehr, ter, 

Buff, Mary and Conrad, 108, 132 

Buffalo Bill (Aulaire), 84 

Bugbee, Emma, 145 

ae 83 

Bulla, Clyde, 99 

Bunce, William H., 113 

Bundle Book, The (Krauss), 70 

Bunyan, John, 184, 220 

Bunyan, 2 


Burnett, Constance Buel, 116 
Burnett, Frances Hodgson, 122, 202 


Ida, 75 
BA Money Bag, The (Thomas), 


Bush Holiday (Fennimore), 110-11 


ni, Rafaello, 92, 221 
By ates Railway (Meadowcroft), 


115 
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By Space Ship to the Moon (Coggins- 
Pratt), 157 
By Wagon and Flatboat (Meadow- 
croft), 114 


Caddie Woodlawn (Brink), 115 
Caesar, Augustus, 150-51 

Caesar, Julius, 183 

Caldecott, Randolph, 67 

Calico Ball (Sterne), 152 

Calico Bush (Field), 114 

Coes the Wonder Horse (Burton), 
8 


Call It Courage (Sperry), 111 
Call Me Charley (Jackson), 177, 180 
Call of the Wild (London), 160 
Camping, 137 
nfeld, Dorothy, 210; see also 
Fisher, paray anfield 

Milt, 249 


Canticle of the Sun (St. Francis of 
Assisi), 2: 
cits for Mul Chand, A (Batchelor), 


Er Hae Apple’s Ghost (Lampman), 


Captain Cook, 156 

Captain Horatio Hornblower (For- 
ester), 168 

Captain Kid’s Cow (Stong), 123 
Captain Video, 262 

ees of the Delawares (Nevin), 


Career Book (Betz), 145 
Career books, 69, 143-45 
Careers in Cartooning (Lariar), 145 
Careers in Commercial Art (Biegelei- 
sen), 145 
or bee the World of Fashion (Cur- 
tis), 
Caribou Traveler (McCracken), 126 
Carlotta (Seyfert), 180 
Carlson, Natalie Savage, 130 
Carmer, Carl, 99, 105, 152 
Caroline and Her Kettle Named 
ee ae Pt 
arpentry, 69, 
Carroll, is, 129, 225 
Carroll, Ruth and Latrobe, 72 
ces S5 R 7 
arson, Kit, biography of, 116 
Garson, Rachel, 136.” 
Cartoonist, career of, 145 
Cartoons. See Cartoonist; Comics 
Carver, Dr. George Washington (Gra- 
. ham-Lipscomb), 149 
Gea George Washington (White), 


Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine, The (Stockton), 212 


> 


Cather, Willa, 166 

Cats: appeal to children, 67, 84; 
books about, 70, 73, 86-87, 128, 130, 
132, 211; magazines about, 243 

Caudill, Rebecca, 141 

Cavanah, Frances, 125, 126 

Censorship codes, radio, 290 

Censorship vs. guidance: of child’s 
listening and viewing, 25-28, 272-95; 
of child’s reading, 25-62, 138-40, 
165-66, 245-56 

Center Court (Jacobs), 162 

Center Ice (Harkins), 162 

Centerburg Tales (McCloskey), 122 

Ceram, C. W., 157 

Cervantes, Miguel de Saavedra, 212 
Cézanne, Paul (Downer), 148 

Chaffee, Allen, 92 

Chance to Belong, A (Jacobs), 181 

Chapman, Jonathan, 116 

Chappell, Warren, 212 

Character building: and books, 30-32, 
35, 89-90, 169-70, 183-89, 215-17; 
and comics, 248, 351-54; and loud- 
speaker arts, 260-61 

Charge of the Light Brigade, The 
(Tennyson), 225 

Charlot, Jean, 203 

Charlotte’s Web (White), 128 

Chase, Richard, 212 

Chastain, Madye Lee, 115 

Chee and His Pony (Hayes), 124 

Chemistry, 136, 156, 164 

Chess, 136, 164, 244 

Chess Review, 244 

Chestry Oak, The (Seredy), 110 

Chicken World, The (Smith), 72 A 

SaN, of the Herd, The (Mukerji), 


Child Life, 242-43 è 

Child Study Association of America, 
40, 69, 196, 210, 233, 242 

Child Study Magazine, 253, 271 

Gilldhood Education, Association for, 


Childhood of Great Americans, 84 
See and Books (Arbuthnot), 39, 
1 


Children’s Activities, 242 

Children’s Book Week, 296 4 

Children’s Books Too Good to Miss 
Western Reserve University), 242 

Children’s Bookshelf, The (U. S. De- 
artment of Health, Education and 

elfare), 241-42 

Children’s Digest, 243 

Children’s Interests in Library Books 
of Fiction (Rankin), 39 

Children’s Playmate, 242 


Index 


Children’s Prayers for Every Day 
(Moore), 222 

Children’s Stories (Child Study Asso- 
ciation), 210 

Child’s Garden of Verses, A (Steven- 
son), 77, 228 

Child’s Grace, A (Claxton), 222 

Chimney Corner Fairy Tales (Hutch- 
inson), 91 

Chipperfield, Joseph E., 160 

Chopin, Frederic (Wheeler-Deucher) , 


117 

Chosen Baby, The (Wasson), 200 

Christmas books, 213-14, 218 

Christmas songs, 223 

Christmas Carol, A (Dickens), 214 

Christmas in the Woods (Frost), 213 

Christmas Stories (Dickens), 214 

Columbus, Christopher (Grahams 84 

Columbus, Christopher, books t, 
84, 112, 113 

Chucklebait (Scoggin), 212 

Church, Richard, 154 

Church of Our Fathers, The (Bain- 
ton), 220 

Chute, Marchette, 147 i 

Cinderella’s Mouse and Other Fairy 
Tales (Fry), 128 

Circus, 80, 83, 99, 102, 108, 111 

Circus Shoes (Streatfeild), 108 

Cities, 82, 83, 94, 105, 129, 135 

City for Lincoln, A (Tunis), 16 

a Ann NOR 81, 87, 180 
lark, Margery, 8 

Classics: abridged and adapted, 172- 
es zan dramatized, 172-73, 290, 

, 294; magazine reprints ; 

read aloud, 208; stories about, 164; 
and today’s children, 169-75 

Claxton, Ernest, 222 

Clay Fingers (Leeuw), 144 

Clear for Action (Meader), 153 

Clearly, Beverly, 100 s 

Clemens, Samuel, See Twain 

Cloth books, 74-75 

Clubs. See Book clubs; Boy Scouts; 
4-H Clubs; Girl Scouts; P. 

Clymer, Eleanor, 119 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth, 84, 114, 121, 
128, 151 

Coblentz, Catherine C., 113. 

Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red 
Hen, The (Lafèvre), 72 

Cocola (Bettina), 9 

Coroa Comes to America (Bettina), 


5 

Goggins, Jack, 157 
Coins, 164 
Collecting: books, 230-35, 236-38; 
other objects, 99,.136, 164, 244 
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Collections: of poetry, 226-28; of 
stories, 210 
Collins, Fred, 134 


Collins, Kreigh, 220 
Collins Magazine for Boys and Girls, 


66 
She of Cripple Creek, The (Bialk), 
Come In, and Other Poems (Frost), 


2 

Comfort through books, 193-98, 200-4 

Comics, HA 20, 25-27, 120, 172, 245-56, 
294-! 

“Comics, Radio, Movies—and Chil- 
dren,” 253 

Commager, Steele, 149 
Commercial art, 

Community re ponsibilities, 287-96 
Compact, 

Companic through loudspeaker 
arts, 262 


2 
Complete ‘Nonsense Book, The (Lear), 
29 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 


238-9 


Confucius, 220 
Congo, The (Lindsay), 226 


Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court, A (T ), 208, 2a 
Conquest of Space, The (Ley), 157 
Conrad, Arthur, 105 
Conrad, Joseph, 153 
Considine, Bob, 162 
Constancia Lona (Miana); 142 
Construction. See i 

world: in 


Coombs, Charles, 120 

Cooney, Barbara, 78, 86, 87, 108, 126, 
ee Club (Ransome), 103 

Coot Srhead Hollow (Raftery), 154 

Copper-Toed Boots (Ai ), 114 

Corally Crothers, The Tale of (Gay), 


Corally Crother? Birthday (Gay), 78 
Cérnell, Katharine, biography of, 144 


804 
ciate at Bantry Bay (Van Stockum), 
1 


Cotton in My Sack (Lenski), 180 

Count of Monte Cristo, The (Dumas), 
155, 174 

Country Fireman (Beim), 83 

Country Garage (Beim), 83 

Courlander, Harold, 210 

Covered Bridge, The (Meigs), 114 

Covered Wagon, The (Hough), 152 

Cowboy and His Horse, The 
(Fletcher), 159-60 

Cowboy Small (Lenski), 68 

Cowboys, 68, 102, 124-25, 132, 159- 
60, 247 

Cowboys, Cowboys, Cowboys (Fen- 
ner), 1 

eera Switch, The (Courlander), 

Crafts. See Hobbies 

Crane, Lucy, 130 

Crane, Stephen, 166 

Crawford, Phyllis, 115 

Crazy Horse (Garst), 148 

Credle, Ellis, 80, 10 

- Creekmore, Raymond, 110 

Crime: juvenile, 183-84, 186, 253; 
stories about, 102, 120-22, 156, 168, 
183-84, 186, 247, 252-53, 271-74 
Crippled children, 202, 203, 213 
Gritical History of Children’s Litera- 
ture, A  (Meigs-Eaton-Nesbitt-Vi- 


: of books, 295; of loud- 
speaker arts, 295 ms 
Crockett, Lucy Herndon, 182 
Cross, John Keir, 158 
Crowley, Maude, 102 
Crown Fire (McGraw), 152 
Crucibles (Jaffe), 156 
ce a loved Country (Paton), 


Culture. See Taste 

Cunningham, D., 96 

Cunnings, Edith May, 222 

Cup of Courage, A (Lewiton), 203 
Curious George (Rey), 94 

Curious George Rides a Bike (Rey), 94 
Current events, 244, 292; see also Con- 


Gurtain Going Up (Mal 

urtain Going Up vern), 144 
Curtis, Frieda 8.145 ie 
ae of Bee Tree Hollow (Fox), 


Daddies: What T. Do Al 
ey 69 nhs ale 
'addy-Long-Legs (Webster), 143 
Dahl, Borghild, 142? 14 
Dalgliesh, Alice, 87, 144, 202 i 


Damien, Father, biography of, 221 

Dance to the Piper (De Mille), 167 

Dancer, career of, 108, 144, 167; see 
also Ballet 

Danger to Windward (Sperry), 154 

Dantzif, Tobia, 240 

Daringer, Helen Fern, 113, 201 

Dark Circle of Branches, 
(Armer), 132 

Par House on the Moss (Savery), 
2 

D'Artagnan, 173 

Daugherty, Harry, 116 

Oe, James, 95, 116, 118, 151, 

Daugherty, Sonia, 118 

Daughter of the Middle Border, A 
(Garland), 166 

Davenports and Cherry Pie, The 

The 


The 


(Dalgliesh), 202 
Davenports Are at 
(Dalgliesh), 202 
David, Julian, 117 
peed Copperfield (Dickens), 167-68, 
9! 


David’s Railroad (Woolley), 102 

Davis, Julia, 152 

Davis, Lavinia R., 80, 121 

Davis, Mary Gould, 210 

Davy Crockett (Shapiro), 133 

Dawson, Carley, 151 

Dawson, Mitchell, 128 

Day with Daddy, A (Tresselt), 69 

Deadline (Corbin), 145 

Dear Enemy (Webster), 143 

Death, 166, 195-96 : 

Death Comes for the Archbishop 
(Cather), 166 

Debby Barnes, Trader (Skinner), 151 

Decker, Duane, 162 

Deep Short (Scholtz), 162 

Deepening Stream, The (Fisher), 167 

Defender, The (Kalashnikoff), 160 

Defoe, Daniel, 112, 154 

DeJong, Dola, 108 

DeJong, Meindert, 126, 220 

De la Mare, Walter, 224, 229 

Delo, David M., 239 

De Mille, Agnes, 167 

Democratic practices: books illustrat- 
ing, 119-20, 161-63, 177-82; in 
family, 275-86; poems about, 229 

Demons and Dervishes (Fenner), 130 

Denis, Paul, 145 

Denison, Muriel, 103 

Dennis, Wesley, 117, 124, 125 

Deseris on the March (Sears), 157 

Detective stories, 102, 120-22, 156, 
168, 247 

Deucher, Sybil, 117 


Dinner, 


Index 


Deutsch, Babette, 131, 149 

De Witt, Cornelius, 239 

Dialect, reading aloud in, 209, 212 

Dictionaries, 236, 239 

Dick Whittington and His Cat, 132 

Dickens, Charles, 167, 208, 211, 212, 
214, 292 

Dickinson, Emily, 229 

Diesel-Electric 4030 (Billings), 135 

Dillon, Corinne V., 

Ding Dong School Program, 277 

Dinosaurs, 136 

Disabilities. See Handicaps 

Discovery. See Exploration; Invention; 
Science 

Divided Heart, The (Lewiton), 203 

Divorce, 195, 203 

Doane, Pelagie, 218, 227 

Dobbs, Rose, 210 

Dobkin, Alexander, 229 

Doctor, career of, 144, 145, 147, 167 

Doctor Ellen (Leeuw), 144 

Dodge, Mary Mapes, 112 

Dog That Came True, The (Huff), 86 

Dogs: appeal to children, 46-47, 67, 
84, 125, 159; books about, 86, 125- 
Cue 159-60, 203; magazines about, 

Dolbier, Maurice, 128 

Dolls, 81, 92, 100, 105, 129 

Doll? House, The (Godden), 105 

Donald Duck, 249, 256 

Don Quixote de la Mancha (Cer- 
vantes), 212 

Doone, Radko, 107 

Door in the Wall, The (Angeli), 202 

Door to the North (Coatsworth), 151 

Dot for Short (Friedman), 1 

Douni Birthday Present, The (Hunt), 

0 

Douglas, John Scott, 156 

pin Down the Mountain (Credle), 
8 

Downer, Marion, 148 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan, 151, 168 
Dr. Doolittle, The Story of (Lofting), 


102 
Dr. Doolittle’s Caravan (Lofting), 


102 
Dr. Doolittle’s Circus (Lofting), 102 
Dragon Prows Westward (Bunce), 
Dragons, 95, 122-23 
Dragons of Blueland, The (Gannett), 


95 
Drama. See Plays 
Dramatizing books, 
Dra 2 Nancy, 136 
raper, Nancy, 
Drums (Boyd), 166 
Duff, Annis, 227 


22, 172-73, 290, 
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Dugout Mystery (Bonner), 119 
Dumas, Alexandre, 153, 155 

DuSoe, Robert C., 111 

Dutch Twins, The (Perkins), 104 
pigat Roger, 68, 69, 82, 85, 130, 


Earth for Sam, The (Reed), 134 

Earthquakes, 136 

Easy Puppets (Pels), 136 

Eaton, Anne Thaxter, 241 

Eaton, Jeanette, 116, 148 

Eberle, Irmengarde, 155, 180 

Eddie and Gardenia (Haywood), 99 

Eddie books (Haywood), 79, 99 

Eddie’s Pay Dirt Haywood), 99 

Edge of Danger, The (Scoggin), 153 

nanon Thomas Alva (Meadowcroft), 

Editor, career of, 144 

Edmonds, Walter D., 99, 115 

Education: through ary do: arts, 
264-70, 291-93, 294-96; see also 
Character building; Informational 
books and magazines; School; Sex 


education 
Edward, Hoppy and Joe (Lawson), 


85 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, 249 
Eichenberg, Fritz, 128, 151 
Einstein, Albert Peare), 148 
Einstein, Ira, 2 7 
Eleanor Farjeon’s Poems for Children, 
228 
Electricity, 69, 135, 164 
Elephant Toast (Longeth), 121 
Elephants, 94, 99, 12 
Ellen Tebbits (Clearly), 100 
Elliot, Gertrude, 2 
Elmer and the Dragon. (Gannett) 95 
Elsie Dinsmore books (Finley), 1 i 


Elting, Mary, 135 
Emblen, Don and Betty, 125 


Emerson, Ral Waldo, 228 

Emil and Ph etactivet (Kastner), 
122 

Emotions: and animal stories, 46-47, 
125-26, 159; books dealing with, 
200-5, 242; in classics, 169-70; and 
comics, 248, 3-54; effects of read- 
ing on, , 190-200; and loud- 

er arts, 260-61, 265-68, 271- 
74; see also Fear; Violence 

pesca The Cicaence 128 

Encyclopedias, if 

Enemies in Icy Strait (Bell), 111 

Engineer, career of, 

English Fairy Tales (Jacobs), 130 

Enright, Elizabeth, 103, 105 
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Epstein, Samuel, 149 

Erdman, Luela Grace, 144 

Erickson, Phoebe, 86, 210 

Eriksson, Leif, 113 

Ernst, Margaret S., 239 

Eskimo Boy (Freuchen), 107 

Estes, Eleanor, 103, 106, 177, 201 

Ethan Frome (Wharton), 167 

Evans, Eva Knox, 181, 182 

Evernden, Margery, 122 

Everybody Eats (Green), 68 

Everybody Has a House (Green), 68 

Everyday Machines and How They 
Work (Schneider), 135 

Everyday Weather and How It Works 
(Schneider), 136 

Evolution, 134, 135, 155, 157 

Exploration, 123, 135, 152, 154, 155- 


Eyesight: and comics, 254; and tele- 


vision, 284 


Fables of Aesop, 131 

Fables of La Fontaine, 185 

Fact books. See Informational books 

Factory work, 181 

Fahs, Sophia L., 219, 221 

Fair Is the Morning (Erdman), 144 

Fair World for All, A (Fisher), 182 

Fairies and Chimneys (Fyleman), 228 

Fairy tales. See Fantasy 

panu: library, 38, 230-44; and loud- 
speaker arts, 275-86; reading aloud 
in, 206-14; stories of, 66, 79-81, 
100-1, 102-3, 104-10, 113-15, 167, 
168, 177-78, 194-96, 200-4 

Fantasy: in books, 47-48, 63, 71-73, 
81-82, 85, 87-92, 97-98, 127-30, 
194, 210-14, 227, 228; a comfort or 
disturbance, 194; in comics, 247-49; 
see also Humor; Myths; Science fic- 
tion 

Faralla, Dana, 160 

Faris, Lillie A., 218 

Farjeon, Eleanor, 91, 221, 228 

Farley, Walter, 124, 160 

Farm Boy (Gorsline), 204 

Farm stories, 68, 86, 95, 102, 103, 105, 
106, 128, 167, 201, 204 

Farm Stories (Jackson), 86 

Farmer, career of, 145 

Farmer Boy (Wilder), 103 

Farmer in the Sky (Heinlein), 158 

Fashion, career in, 145 

Fat children, 203, 204 

Fast Man on a Pivot (Decker), 162 

Father and the Mountains (Robinson), 
141-42 

ae Big Improvements (Emerson’, 


Faulkner, Georgene, 180 
Favorite Animals of America (Mor- 
rison), 240 
Nereis Birds of America (Morrison), 
Favorite Stories, Old and New 
(Gruenberg) , 210 
Fay, Herman, 121 
156 


Fear: and books, 90, 120; and comics, 
253-54; and loudspeaker arts, 271- 


74 

Feed the Animals (Rey), 76 

Felsen, Henry Gregor, 153, 203 
Felton, Harold W., 133 

ine Phyllis, 123, 125, 130, 153, 


Fennimore, Stephen, 110 

Fenton, Carroll Lane, 134 

Fenton, Edward, 109 

Fenton, Mildred Adams, 134, 240 

Ferber, Edna, 166, 167 

Ferdinand, The Story of (Leaf), 95 

Ferris, Helen, 182 

Fiction: child’s vs. adult’s standards 
in, 39; for nursery age, 66-78, 200- 
1, 216; for early reading years, 79- 
83, 85-96, 200-1, 215-19, 220-21; 
for 8-12 ages, 97-116, 118-33, 180— 
81, 201-3, 215-19, 220-21; for 
adolescent, 141~45, 150-53, 157-62, 
165-69, 181-82, 203-4, 215-17, 219, 
220-21; in magazines, 242-43; to 
read aloud, 206-14; see also Comics; 
Periodicals; Loudspeaker arts 

Field, Eugene, 77 

Field, Rachel, 114, 129, 130, 222, 228 

Fielder’s Choice (McCormick), 162 

Fields of Home, The (Moody), 167 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold (Bald- 
win), 132 

Fighting Frontiersman (Bakeless), 116 

Pid of the Folly (Seaman), 

Films. See Motion Pictures 

Finger, Charles J., 132 

Fingerprinting, 156 

Ri engines and firemen, 68, 81, 82, 


Fire on the Mountain and Other 
Sinopa» Stories, The (Courlander), 


Fireside Stories (Hutchinson), 91 
Saa Adventure, The (Coatsworth). 


cae Adventures in Reading (Becker), 
First Bible, A (Maury), 219 


First Book of Airplanes, The (Ben- 
dick), 135 


Index 


ae Book of America, The (Heal), 

First Book of Chess (Horowitz-Rein- 
feld), 164 

ee Book of Chess, The (Leeming), 

First Book of Cowboys, The (Brew- 
ster), 125 

aise Book of Horses, The (Brewster), 

nie Book of Indians, The (Brewster), 

First Book series, 125, 134, 135, 136 

First Chemistry Book for Boys and 
Girls (Morgan), 164 

First Christmas, The (Trent), 218 

First Electrical Book for Boys, A 
(Morgan), 164 

First Men in the World (White), 135 

First Things (Adams-Henning), 75 

ee Woman Doctor, The (Baker), 

Fish, 243 

Fish, Helen Dean, 227 

Fish Hawk’s Nest, The (Meader), 153 

Fisher, Bud, 249 

Fisher, Clyde, 117 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, 167, 182, 
195, 201; quoted, 189 

Fisherman Jody (Olds), 99 

Fishing, 99, 202 

Fitch, Florence Mary, 220 

Five Boys in a Cave (Church), 154 

Five Children, The (Nesbit), 106 

Bees Chinese Brothers, The (Bishop), 

Five Golden Wrens (Troy), 92 

500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, 
The (Seuss), 95 

Five Little Peppers, The (Sidney), 103 

Five Sons of Italy (Acker), 148 

Fix It, Please (Mitchell), 76 

Flack, Marjorie, 69, 73, 80, 87 

Fletcher, Sidney E., 159 

Floethe, Richard, 134 

Floherty, John J., 145, 156 

Flowers, 240 

Fluckinger, Alfred, 161 

Flying Ebony (Vinton), 160 

Flying Saucers (Menzel), 157 

Flying Tackle (McCormick), 

Folklore: in comics, 248-49; in poetry, 
227; see also Fantasy 

Folk songs, 239 

Follow the Road (Tresselt), 68 

Fools and Funny Fellows (Fenner), 
212 

Football, 119, 162 

For a Child (MacKarland), 227 
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For the Rights of Men (Carmer), 
152. 
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Forbes, Esther, 24, 116, 150, 152 

Foreign lands: in fiction, 81, 92, 100, 
103-4, 107-12, 113, 121-22, 127, 
131-32, 150, 153-55, 160, 161, 181- 
82, 202, 218; in non-fiction, 146-49, 
156, 157, 182, 203 

Forester, C. S., 122-23, 168 

Forever Amber (Winsor), 166 

Forsyte Saga (Galsworthy), 168 

“etd Good-morning Tales (Fyleman), 
9 

Fossils, 164 

Foster, Genevieve, 116, 150 

4-H Clubs, 243-44 

Four Sons of Norway (Acker), 148 

Four-Story Mistake, The (Enright), 
103 

Fox, Genevieve, 142, 181 

Fox, Ruth, 118 

Francis of Assisi, Saint, 221, 222 

Frank, Anne, 203 

Frankenberg, Robert, 116 

Frankl, Lilli, 200 f 

Franklin, Benjamin, 
84, 116 f i 

Franklin, Benjamin (Aulaire) , 84 

Freddy and the Space Ship (Brooks), 
102 

Freddy Goes to Florida (Brooks), 102 

Freddy the Cowboy (Brooks), 102 

Freddy the Detective (Brooks), 102 

Freedom of press, 148 

Freehof, Lillian S., 221 

Freeman, Mae and Ira, 136 

Freuchen, Pipaluk, 107 

Freud, Sigmund (Baker), 148 

Friedman, Frieda, 100 

Friendly Persuasion, The (West), 167 

From Long Ago and Many nds 


Fahs), 220 wy 
Pk whee Comes Music (Stoddard), 


biographies of, 


164 
From This Day Forward (Lyon), 203 


ág), 70 
Fyleman, Rose, 77, 91, 161, 228 
Gadget books, 74 
Gaer, Joseph, an 

„ Flavia, 
ge Wanda, 24, 65, 70, 91, 94, 145 
Gaidone, Paul, 123 
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Galileo (Levinger), 147 

Galsworthy, John, 168 

Galt, Tom, 148 

Gama, Vasco da, 113 

Games, 242; see also Play; Sports 

Gandhi (Eaton), 147 

Gannett, Ruth Stiles, 94, 95, 129 

Gans, Dr. Roma, quoted, 56-57 

Garland, Hamlin, 166 

Garland, Dr. Joseph, 156 

Garrett, Helen, 106, 126 

Garst, Shannon, 148 

Garthwaite, Marion, 143 

Gas, 135 

Gates, Doris, 177, 180, 201, 202 

Gauntlet, The (Welch), 151 

Gay, Romney, 78 

Gay, Zhenya, 157 

Geismer, Barbara Peck, 226 

Geography, 113, 134, 157, 239-40 

Geology, 134 

George, John and Jean, 161 

George Washington’s World (Foster,, 
150, 151 

Gergely, Tibor, 82, 83, 115 

Get That Story (Floherty), 145 

Giant Mountain (Neilson), 204 

Giants in the Earth (Rolvaag), 168 

Gibbona James Cardinal, biography 

Gibson, Katharine, 111 

Gift of the River, The (Meadow- 
croft), 113 

Gifts, books as, 237-38 

Giggle Box (Fenner), 123 

Gilbert, Helen Earle, 95 

Ginger Pye (Estes), 106 

Gingerbread Boy, The, 67 

Ginnie and Geneva (Woolley), 119 

Girl Alive! (Ullman), 205 

Girl Scouts magazine, 243 

Girls, special interests of, 81, 98, 119, 
130, 131, 141, 161, 205 

Glannon, Edward, 68 

Gleit, Maria, 108, 145 

Glick, Carl, 123 

God. See Bible 

Godden, Rumer, 105 

Godolphin, Mary, 220 

Gods and Heroes (Schwab), 239 

ooa First Children (Salminen), 218- 


ores: Graves and Scholars (Ceram), 


God’s Troubadour (Jewett), 221 

Godwin, Stephani and Edward, 219 

Golden Bible, The (Werner), 218 

Golden Book of Poetry, The (Werner), 
227 

Golden Encyclopedia, The, 239 > 


Golden Geography, The (Werner), 
239 


Golden Goose Book, The (Brooke), 72 

Golden Treasury of Natural History, 
The, 240 

Gollomb, Joseph, 148 

Gombrich, E. H., 164 

Gone Is Gone (Gág), 94 

Gone with the Wind (Mitchell), 50 

Good Earth, The (Buck), 168 

Good Friends, The (Bianco), 95 

Good Master, The (Seredy), 24, 109 

Good Rain, The (Goudey), 82 

Good Ways, The (Ansley), 220 
Goodnight Moon (Brown), 66 

Goops, The, 185 

Gordon, Patricia, 128 

Gorham, Michael, 125 

Gorsline, Douglas, 204 

Gotlieb, Jules, 99 

Goudey, Alice E., 82 

Gould, Jack, 135 

Govan, Christine Noble, 201 

Graces, 222 

Graham, Alberta P., 84 

Grahame, Kenneth, 93, 122, 211 

Graham, Margaret B., 68, 82 

Graham, Shirley, 149 ~ 

Gramatky, Hardie, 82, 83 

Grandfather Tales (Chase), 213 

s es of Wrath, The (Steinbeck), 

Gray, Elizabeth Janet, 151, 222 

Sor mais Family, The (Leonard), 


Sap Noted Kitten, The (Mason), 86- 


Great Big Animal Book, The (Rojan- 
kovsky), 73 

Great Big Wild Animal Book, The 
(Rojankovsky), 73 

Great Geppy, The (Bois), 123 

Great Heritage, The (Shippen), 155 

Great Men of Medicine (Fox), 118 

Great Tradition (Allee), 181 

Green, I., 182 

Green, Mary McBurney, 68, 75 

Green Fairy Book (Lang), 127, 130 

Green Ginger Jar, The (Judson), 121 . 

Green Wagons (Seidlin-Rypins), 108 

Greenaway, Kate, 67, 77 

Greenwalt, Mary, 117 

Gregor, Arthur S., 205 

Grimm, Jacob and William, 25, 89, 
90, 91, 127, 130 

Gross, Edwin A., 145 

Growing Pains (G4g), 145 

Growing Story, The (Krauss), 68 
Growing Up with America, An An- 
thology (Becker), 115-16 


Index 


Gruenberg, Sidonie Matsner, 204, 210 
Guidance. See Censorship vs. guidance 
Gulliver’s Travels (Swift), 208, 212 
Gunther, John, 118 

Gypsy Luck (Kahmann), 142 


Haas, Henrietta van der, 109 
“Habit” of reading, 36-37 
Hader, Berta and Elmer, 72, 78, 82, 


87 

Haggadah, 223 

Hale, Lucretia P., 211 

Half-Pint Jinni, The (Dolbier), 128 

Hall, James Norman, 168 

Halls, The, 135 

Hamlet (Shakespeare), 172 

Hammond's Illustrated Library World 
Atlas, 240 

Hampson, Alfred Leete, 229 

Hamsun, Marie, 109 

Handicaps, 148, 160, 178, 201-4, 213 

Hanks, Nancy, biography of, 117 

Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates 
(Dodge), 112, 120 

Hansel and Gretel (Grimm), 194 

Hansi (Bemelmans), 81 

Happy Prince and Other Fairy Tales, 
The (Wilde), 211 

Hari, the Jungle Lad (Mukerji), 127 

Harkins, Philip, 162 

Harnoncourt, René d’, 81 

Harper, Martha B., 142 

Harpster, Hilda T., 157 

Harrington, Mildred P., 227 

Harrington, Ruth, 145 

Harris, Joel Chandler, 212 

Hartman, C. L., 125 

Hartman, Gertrude, 219 

Haskell, Josephine, 220 

Hatch, Alden, 149 

Hauman, George and Doris, 229 

Haunted Hound, The (White), 126 

Hawkins, Quail, 222 

Hawthorne, Hildegarde, 148 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 211 

Haydn, The Merry Little Peasant 
(Wheeler-Deucher), 117 

Hayes, Florence, 81, 124, 180 

Haywood, Carolyn, 79, 99, 100, 201 

Hazard, Paul, 31, 241 

He Went with Christopher Columbus 
(Kent), 113 

He Went with Marco Polo (Kent), 
13 

He Went with Vasco Da Gama 

Heal Edith, 134 
eal, Edith, f 

Heart for Baseball, The (Renick), 119 

Heart of Danger (Pease), 154 

Hearts Courageous. (Herman), 204 
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Hraueniy Tenants, The (Maxwell), 
Heidi (Spyri), 81, 171, 195, 202 
Heinlein, Robert A., 158 

Heller, Helen, 69 

Hello, the Boat! (Crawford), 115 
Hello, Mrs. Goose! (Potter), 70 
Henner’s Lydia (Angeli), 114 


Aldrich Program, 273 
Henry V (Shskegpasra)y 172 
Henry Huggins (Clearly), 100 
H Don, 

Herbert (Wilson), 122 
Hercules (Gramatky), 83 
Here and Now Story 


9 
Here Comes Kristie (Brock), 100 


194, 201 
Here’s Your Hobby (Zarchy) , 164 


5 
Henry, Marguerite, 117, 124 
Henry 


Book, The 


248-49, 260-61; of comics, 248-49, 
951-52; effect on character, 183-84, 
186-87; of loudspeaker arts, 260-61, 
262, 269, 281; see also Biography 

Herold, J. Christophe, 146 

Herrera, Velino, 81 

Herriman, George, 

Hersey, John, 168 


Heyerdahl, Thor, 1 
“af, Mister Robin!” 19); 
Hiawatha Honn (Chaffee 


Tunis), 
i Ernest, 162, 228 
Hill Doctor (Skidmore), 145 
Hill Lawyer. eee ar 
Hilhdoi ( pope) 1 
ae country Was the World (Haw- 


1 
iroshi ersey), 168 

Liane mile aed ones ENE $ 
i ’s books, ; in fiction, 
ot Raig, 108, 110, 111, 112-16, 
142, 143, 144, 150-58, 154, 155, 
6-68; and. loudspeaker y , 
282; jn non-fiction, 84, 116-18, 146- 
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49, 164, 182, 238-40; through poetry, 
225, 226, 229; see also Natural his- 
tory; Exploration; Evolution 

Hit and Run (Decker), 162 

Hitte, Kathryn, 200 

Hitty—Her First Hundred Years 
(Field), 129 

Hobbies, 133-34, 136-37, 163-65, 240, 
242, 243 

Hoff, Carol, 115 

Hoffman, Eleanor, 128 

Hoffman, Gloria, 182 

Hogarth, William, 249 

Hogben, Lancelot, 135 

Hogner, Dorothy Childs and Nils, 218 

Holberg, Richard A., 80 

Holberg, Ruth Langland, 80, 106, 115, 
116 


Holbrook, Stewart, 116 

Hole Is to Dig, A (Krauss), 70 
Holiday on Wheels (Woolley), 102 
Holiday poems, 227 

Holiday Storybook (Child Study Asso- 
ciation), 210 

Holidays, 210, 220, 227 

ao Around the World (Gaer), 
Holland, Janice, 84 

Holling, Holling C., 113 

Holly Hotel (Kyle), 121 

Home at Last (Hoffman), 182 
Homer, 155 

Homer Price (McCloskey), 24, 122 
Homer the Tortoise (Baker), 123 
Ponting Girl of New China (Lewis), 


Honk the Moose (Stong), 123 
Hooker, Forrestine C., 125 

Horowitz, I. A., 164 

Horse Called Pete, The (Bialk), 100 
Horse for Peter, A (Brown), 125 
Horse Who Got His Picture in the 
Paper, The (McGinley), 95 

Horse Who Lived Upstairs, The (Mc- 
Ginley), 95 

Horses: appeal to Children, 46-47, 
84, 124, 159; books about, 86, 95, 
97, 100, 121, 123, 124-25, 159-60 

Horses, Horses, Horses (Fenner), 125 

Korag Hatches the Egg (Seuss), 93, 

Hosford, Dorothy, 131 

Hosh-Ki the Navajo (Hayes), 180 

Bont preparation for, 192-93, 201, 
2 


Houdini, The Great (Williams-Ep- 
stein), 149 

Hough, Emerson, 152 

House, The (Allee), 181 


House in Hidden Lane, The (Sea- 
man), 121 

House of the Swan, The (Coatsworth) , 
121 

House That Jack Built, 67 

Household Stories (Grimm), 130 

How Many Kisses Goodnight? (Mon- 
rad), 66 

How Music Grew from Prehistoric 
Times to the Present Day (Bauer- 
Peyser), 164 

How Old Stormalong Captured Mocha 
Dick (Shapiro), 133 

How the Great Religions 
(Gaer), 220 

How the World Was Explored (Hog- 
ben), 135 

How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix (Browning), 225 

How-to-do books and magazines, 133- 
34 136-37, 163-65, 240, 242, 250, 
51 

How to Know the Birds (Peterson), 
240 

How to Sew (Jordan), 136 

Howard, Joan, 129 

Howell, Virginia, 201 

Huckleberry Finn (Twain), 41, 154- 
55 


Huff, Darrell, 86 

Huggins, Alice Margaret, 142 

Human Growth (Beck), 205 

Human Rights, Declaration of, 182 

Humor: its appeal to child, 63-64, 
93-94; in comics, 249; for nursery 
age, 67-68, 70, 210, 211, 213, 228; 
for 5-8 ages, 92-96, 210, 211-13, 
227-28; for 8-12 ages, 97, 122-24, 
128-30, 211-13, 227-29; for adoles- 
cents, 167, 211-13, 229; learning 
through, 185; and reading aloud, 
208, 211-13; in verse, 225, 227-29 

Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine for Little 
Children, 242 

atd Dresses, The (Estes), 177, 

Hunt, Mabel Leigh, 100, 105 

Hunted Horses (Rounds), 160 

Huntington, Harriet E., 83 

Hurd, Clement, 66 

Hurd, Edith Thacher, 83 

Hurd, Peter, 132 

Hurlbut, Rev. Jesse Lyman, 219 

Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible, 219 

Hutchinson, Veronica S., 91 __ 

Hymns, 216, 222-23; see also Bible 


Began 


I Go A-Travelling (Tippett), 78 
Eear the People Singing (Whitman), 


Index 


I Like Winter (Lenski), 78 

I Live in a City (Tippett), 78 

I Sing America (Lambert), 229 

I Spend the Summer (Tippett), 78 

Idaho Sprout (Baumann), 204 
Ideals, books dealing with, 178-82; 
see also Democratic practices 
Illness. See Handicaps; Hospital; Polio 

In a Mirror (Stolz), 203 

In Bible Days (Hartman), 219 

In My Mother’s House (Clark), 81 

In the Morning of the World (Low- 
rey), 131 

In Yards and Gardens (Buck), 240 

Indians. See American Indi 

Indiana Indians, Indians (Fenner), 

Indoctrination, 187-88 

Indoor Noisy Book (Brown), 68 
Inexpensive books, 76, 82, 83, 234, 255 
Information, a motive for reading, 45- 
46, 97, 112-13, 133-34 
Informational books: general, 133-37, 
236-37, 238—41 ; for nursery age, 
69; for parents, 69, 204, 210, 241- 
42; see also specific topics of interest 

Tutora doon magazines, 242-44, 250, 

Inheritange of Poetry, An (Adshead), 


Insect World, The (Harpster), 157 
Insects, 157, 164, 240 

Insects (Irving), 240 

Inside the F.B.I. (Floherty), 156 
Intolerance. See Tolerance 

Trtrochicina the Universe (Hickey), 

Introduction to Birds, An (Kieran), 

0 

Introduction to Shakespeare, An 
(Chute), 147 ; 

Introduction to the Engineering Pro- 
fession (McGuire-Barlow), 145 

Introduction to Wild Flowers, An 
(Kieran), 240 

Invention, 147, 155,156 | 

Inventors Behind the Invention (Burl- 
ingame), 156 

Invincible Louisa (Meigs), 146-47 

Invisible Island, The (Marshall), 121 

Ipcar, Dahlov, 86 

Tron Duke, The py 162 

Irving, James Gordon, 

Irving, Washington, 133 

a nRa Ti KaR (Green), 75 
sh-Kishor, Judith, $ 

Island of Dark Woods, The (Whit- 
ney), 121 

It’s Fun to Cook (Leeuw), 164 

Ivanhoe (Scott), 57-58, 172, 173, 292 
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Janson, H. W. 
Japanese Twins, The (Perkins), 103-4 
Jaques, Francis Lee, 126 

Jareb (Powell), 203 

Jauss, Anne Marie, 220 

Jefferson, Thomas, (Judson), 116 
Jerry and the Pony Express (Tousey), 


Jewett, Sophie, 2 
Jewish customs, 105-6, 223 
ewish Reconstruction Foundation, 223 
Jimmy's Own ‘Basketball (Renick), 119 
Jinx Ship, The (Pease), 154 
Joan, Maid of France (Herold), 146 
Jobs, See Careers 
Jobs That Take You Places (Leem- 
ing), 145 j wk 
Joe Magarac and His U.S.A. Citizen 
Papers piapa , 132-33 
1 (Kubie 
Pee ls Alison, 180-81 
John Brown’s Body (Benét), 226 
John Henry and His Hammer (Fel- 
ton). tar s Garden (Brooke), 78 
ohnn: TOW S , 
JERA Crow’s New Garden (Brooke), 


78 
Johnny Grow s Te (Brooke), 78 
hi 'exas n 
Pi Tremain (Forbes), 24, 150, 


e Iris Beatty, 99 
ris > 
ey Margaret S. and Helen L., 86 


2 
Jones, Elizabeth Orton, 218, 222 


Jones, Ruth Fosdick, 121 
Jordan, Nina R., 136 

Jo’s Boys (Alcott), 106 
Journey Cake (McMeekin), 114 
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Journey into Wonder (Berrill), 156 
Juanita (Politi), 106 

Juba’s New Moon (McMeekin), 114 
suction, Clara Ingram, 69, 115, 116, 
12 


Judy, Tennis Ace (Jacobs), 162 
Judy's Baby (Scott), 200 
Judy’s Journey (Lenski), 177, 180 
“Jump-up” books, 74 
ungle Books (Kipling), 127 
lungle stories, 109, 127, 247 
Junior Anthology of World Poetry, A 
(Van Doren-Lapolla) , 227-28 
Junior Book of Camping and Wood- 
craft, The (Mason), 137 _ 
Junior Natural History Magazine, The, 


Junior Scholastic, 244 
Just Like Momm: 
Daddy (Simon), 76 
Just So Stories (Kipling), 85, 209, 211 
ust Tammie (Bryan), 
juvenile delinquency, 253 


Kahmann, Chesley, 142 

Kalashnikoff, Nicholas, 160 

Kaleb, Theresa, 210 

Kane, Robert, 210 

Kantchil’s Lime Pit (Courlander) , 210 
Kaplan, Mordecai L., 223 

Kaplan, Seymour R., 221 

Karasz, Ilonka, 128 

Karen (Dahl), 142 

Kari, the Elephant Mukerji), 127 
Karolyi, Erna M., 202 

Karoo the Kangaroo (Wiese), 87 
Kastner, Erich, 122 

Keliher, Alice V., 205 

Kelsey, Alice Geer, 107 

Kent, Louise Andrews, 113 

Keystone Kelly (Scholz), 162 
Keystone Kids Tutis) 162 

Kid Brother (Beim), 201 

Kid Who Batted 1.000, The (Allison- 
Hill), 162 

Kidnapped (Stevenson), 154 

Kieran, John, 240 

Kiki Dances (Steiner), 69 

Kiki Goes to Camp (Steiner), 69 

Kiki Skates (Steiner), 69 

Kildee House (Montgomery), 126 

King Arthur and His Knights (Robin- 
son), 132 

spat Arthur, Page Boy to (Stone), 

1 
ane Midas and the Golden Touch, 


and Just Like 


King of the Golden River, The (Rus- 
in), 
King of the Wind (Henry), 124 


Kipling, Rudyard, 127, 168, 209, 211 
Kirmse, Marguerite, 160 

Kiser, Martha Gwinn, 105 

Kit Carson, Mountain Man (Bell), 116 
Kjelgaard, Jim, 160 

Knapp, Sally, 147 

Knight, Clayton, 154 

Knight, Eric, 160 

Knockout (Harkins), 162 

Kock, Fredric H., 137 

Koering, Ursula, 105, 135 

Kohler, Julilly H., 99 

Kohn, Eugene, 223 

Komroff, Manuel, 151 

Kon-Tiki (Heyerdahl), 157 

Koral, Bella, 84 

Krauss, Ruth, 68, 70 

Kredel, Fritz, 130 

Kris, Dr. Marianne, 272 

Kristie and the Colt (Brock), 100 
Kristie Goes to the Fair (Brock), 100 
Krumgold, Joseph, 203 

Krush, Beth and Jo, 127 

Kubie, Norza Benjamin, 152 
Kugelmass, J. Alvin, 148 

Kunhardt, Dorothy, 73, 75, 221 
Kuroki, Ben, biography of, 181 

Kyle, Elizabeth, BE 


La Fontaine, 185 

La Mont, Violet, 69 

Lambert, Clara, 229 

Lamborn, Florence, 123 

Lampman, Evelyn Sibley, 121 

Land of the Free series, 151 

Land We Live On, The (Fenton), 134 

Mat Books, 117-18, 148, 156, 
4 


Landon, Margaret, 168 

Lane, Carroll, 240 

Lane, Ferdinand C., 136 

Lane, Margaret, 147 

Lang, Andrew, 127, 130 

Laning, Edward, 115 

Lansing, Elizabeth Hubbard, 86, 123, 
144 


Lantz, Paul, 99 

Lapolla, Garibaldi, 228 

Larger than the Sky (Newcomb), 222 
Lariar, Lawrence, 145 

Lark in the Morn, The (Vipont), 142 
Lark on the Wing, The (Vipont), 142 
Lassie Come Home (Knight), 160 
Lathrop, Dorothy P., 126, 226-27 
Lattimore, Eleanor Frances, 81 

Lau, Josephine Sanger, 221 
Laughter. See Humor 

Lauwerys, J. A., 135 

Lavender Cat, The (Lowery), 202 
Lawrence, Mildred, 105 


= 


Index 


Lawson, Robert, 85, 95, 114, 122, 123, 
151, 211, 220 

Lawyer, career of, 145 

Lays of the New Land (Simon), 228 

Leach, Maria, 114 

Leacock, Stephen, 212 

Leacock Roundabout (Leacock), 212 

Leader By Destiny (Eaton), 148 

Leaf, Munro, 95, 185 

“League for the Improvement of the 
Children’s Comic Supplements,” 249 

League of Nations, 149 

Lear, Edward, 225, 229 

Learning. See Education 

Lee, Manning deV., 218 

Lee, Robert E., biography of, 149 

Leeming, Joseph, 136, 145 

Leeuw, Adèle de, 100, 144, 164 

Lefévre, Félicité, 72 

Le Grand, 86, 102 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The (Irv- 
ing), 133, 290 

Legends and myths, 97, 130-33, 239 

Legends of the North (Coolidge), 131 

Lewis, Alfred, 107 

Leif Eriksson (Shippen), 113 

Leif the Lucky (Aulaire), 84 

Leinweber, R., 219 

Lenski, Lois, 66, 68, 69, 78, 91, 92, 
94, 105, 177, 180 

Lentil (McCloskey), 96 

Leonard, Nellie M., 87 

Leonardo da Vinci (Ripley), 147 

Le Sueur, Meridel, 117 

Let Them Live (Lathrop), 126 

Let’s Go. Outdoors (Huntington), 83 

Let’s Go to the Seashore (Hunting- 
ton), 83 

Let’s Look 
der), 135 

a Make a Lot of Things (Zarchy), 

6 
sey Make More Things (Zarchy), 
6 

Let’s Make Something (Zarchy), 136 

Let’s Pretend Program, 282 

Level Land, The (DeJong), 108-9 

Levine, Dr. Milton I., 204 

Levinger, Elma Ehrlich, 147 

Lewellen, John, 135 

Lewis, C. S., 128, 158 

Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman, 154 

Lewis, Roger, 136 

Lewis, Sinclair, 166, 167 

Lewiton, Mina, 203 

Ley, Willy, 157 

Librarian, career of, 144 n 

Library: family, 230-44; public, 22, 
= 25, 56, 58, 235-36; publications, 

° 


Under the City (Schnei- 
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Lide, Alice Alison, 180 

Life and Growth (Keliher), 205 
Light at Tern Rock, The (Sauer), 213 
Lighthouses, 83 

Lightning (Martin), 124 

Limericks, 225 

Lincoln, Abraham (Judson), 116 
Lincoln, Abraham (Koral), 84 
Lincoln, Abraham (Nolan), 117 
Lincoln Grows Up (Sandburg), 149 
Lincoln in Illinois, a film, 292 
Lincoln’s Other Mother (Bailey), 149 
Lincoln’s World (Foster), 116, 151 
Lindbergh, Anne Morrow, 167 
Lindbergh, Charles A., 167 

Lindgren, Astrid, 123 

Lindsay, Vachel, 226 

Lingenfelter, Mary R., 145 

rannet on the Threshold (Raymond), 


Lion Boy (Stevens), 109 
H Boy’s White Brother (Stevens), 


Lion-hearted Kitten, and Other Sto- 
ries, The (Bacon), 211 

Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe, 
The (Lewis), 128 

Lippincott, Joseph Wharton, 160, 161 

Lipscomb, Geor; ., 149 

Lists, radio and television, 288 

Lists, reading: best-seller, 295; recom- 
mended, 39-41, 168, 238, 241-42; 
required, 39, 57-58, 173-74 

Literary Cavalcade, 244. 

Little Auto, The (Lenski), 68 

Little Black Sambo, The Story of 
Caryl i 70 

Little Book of Prayers and Graces, A 
(Hawkins , 222 

Little Britches bait 167 

Little Child, A (Jones), 218 

Little Colonel books (Johnston), 

Little Eddie (Haywood), 99 

Little Family, The (Lenski ), 66 

Little Farm, The (Lenski) hes j 

Little Fire Engine, The ( ski), 68 

Little Frightened Tiger (MacDonald), 


Lais Girl from the City (Voronkova), 


101 


109 
Little Girl with Seven Names (Hunt), 
Lite History of the United States 
e), 239 
rite Whos, The (Burton), 83 
Little House in the Big Woods, 


Wilder), 103 ue 
tte Ha on the Prairie (Wilder), 


103 
Litt Lame Prince (Mulock), 129 


The 
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Little Leo (Politi), 96 

Little Men (Alcott), 106 

Little Navajo Bluebird (Clark), 180 

Little Orvie (Tarkington), 212 

Little Owl Indian (Beatty), 99 

Little Pear (Lattimore), 81 

Little Pear and His Friends (Latti- 
more), 81 

Little Princess, (Sara Crewe), The 
Burnett), 195, 202 

Little Red Lighthouse and the Great 
Gray Bridge (Swift), 83 

Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain 

(Ardizzone), 95 

Little series (Lenski), 66 

Little Toot (Gramatky), 82, 83 

Little White Teddy Bear Who Didn’t 
Want to Go to Bed, The (Sherrill), 


66, 72 
Little Wild Horse (Beatty), 86 
Little Women Sale 106, 170, 195 
Living Tide, The (Ben); 156 
Lochlons, Colin, 119 
Locks, 135 
Lodestar (Branley), 158 
Lofting, Hugh, 10: 
London, Jack, 160 
Lone Cowboy, (James), 159 
Lone Journey (Eaton), 148 
Lone Ranger, 262 
taney Crusader, (Woodham-Smith) , 


tong Arctic Night, The (Schmeltzer), 


Tong Black Schooner, The (Sterne), 
Long Christmas, The (Sawyer), 213 
Long Hunt, The (Simon), 115 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 
(Peare), 117 

Longstreth, T. Morris, 121 

Looking-for-Something (Clark), 87 

Loopy (Gramatky), 83 

Lord Is My Shepherd, The (Barn- 
hart), 219 

Lost and Found (Hitte), 200-1 

Lost in the Zoo (Hader), 72 

Lost Karin (Kyle), 121 

eae Queen of Egypt, The (Morrison), 
1 

Lost Worlds (White), 135 

Loudspeaker arts. See Motion Pictures; 
Phonograph; Radio; Television 

Love, Katherine, 227 

Lovelace, Maud Hart, 103, 128 

Low, Joseph, 239 

Lowrey, Janette Sebring, 76, 131, 142, 
202 

Lucas, Jannette M., 157 

Lucky Year (Aldis), 115 


Lucretia Mott (Burnett), 116-17 
Lure of Danger, The (Scoggin), 153 
Lustig, Harriet and Laurence, 136 
Luther, Martin (McNeer), 222 

Lyon, Elinor, 122 

Lyon, Jessica, 203 


McCay, Winsor, 249 

McCloskey, Robert, 24, 70, 73, 80, 96, 
122, 132, 204 

McCormick, Dell J., 132 

McCormick, Wilfred, 162 

McCracken, Harold, 126 

MacDonald, George, 129 

MacDonald, Golden, 68, 200 

MacFarland, Wilma, 227 

McGinley, Phyllis, 92, 95 

McGraw, Eloise Jarvis, 11, 152 

MacGregor, Ellen, 69, 123 

McGuire, John, 145 

MacKinstry, Elizabeth, 213 

Moeck Isabel McLennan, 
25 

McNeer, May, 222 

Machines, 81, 83, 135, 164 

Madeline (Bemelmans), 192, 201 

Madeline’s Rescue (Bemelmans), 201 

Magazines. See Periodicals 

Maggie Rose (Sawyer), 213 

Magic, 127-29, 136, 149; see also 
Fantasy 

Magic (Lewis), 136 

Magic Circle, The (Untermeyer), 228 

Marie Firecrackers, The (Dawson), 

fae Fishbone, The (Dickens), 211- 


Magic Maize (Buff), 108 

Magic Shop, The (Dolbier), 128 

Magical Melons (Brink), 115 

Magnificent Barb, The (Faralla), 160 

Mail, books about, 83, 99 

Make Way for Ducklings (McClos- 
key), 73 

Malcolmson, Anne, 132 

Malkus, Alida, 142 

Malvern, Gladys, 144 

Man of Molokai (Roos), 221 

Man of the Family (Moody), 167. 

Man in the Manhole and the Fix-It 
Man (Sage), 83 

Man Who Changed China, The 
(Buck), 117 

Manners, 184-85 

Manners Can Be Fun (Leaf), 185 

Many Moons (Thurber), 92 

Many Mansions (Jones), 218 

Maps, 240 

Marble Fountain, The (Angelo), 109 

Marco Polo (Komroff), 151 


114, 


uor 


>a 


Index 


Marep Polo, He Went with (Kent), 
Mare, Walter de la, 224, 229 
Margaret (Lowrey), 142 
Mariana, 70 
Marshall, Dean, 121 
Marshmallow (Newberry), 86 
Martin, Bill and Bernard, 124 
Martin, Dahris, 109 
Martin, Ralph G., 181 
Martin and Judy in Sunshine and Rain 
(Hills), 69 
Martin and Judy in Their Two Little 
Bihan aH 69 
artin and Judy Playing and Learnin, 
(Hills), 69 are K 
Mary Poppins (Travers), 24, 91, 127 
a an Poppins Comes Back (Travers), 


uey Poppins in the Park (Travers), 


Mary Poppins Opens the Door (Trav- 
ers), 127 

Masked Prowler, The Story of a Ra- 
coon (George), 161 

Mason, Bernard S., 137 

Mason, Miriam E., 86, 114, 115, 147 

Massee, May, 122 

Mat and Mandy and the Little Old 
Car (Simon), 81 

Matchlock Gun, The (Edmonds), 99 

Matilda’s Buttons (Hunt), 105 

Maury, Jean West, 219 

Maxwell, William, 128 

Maybelle, the Cable Car (Burton), 83 

Meader, Stephen W., 153, 162 

Meadowcroft, Enid La Monte, 113, 
114, 115, 117 

Means, Florence Crannel, 181 

Mechanics, 81, 83, 135, 164 

Medals, 244 

Medearis, Mary, 167 

Medicine, 118, 144, 145, 147, 148, 
156, 167 

Meg, Elisabeth, 110 

Meigs, Cornelia, 146, 241 

Melendy Family, The (Enright), 103 

A Medal (Faulkner-Beckner), 
80 

en against the Sea (Nordhoff-Hall), 


8 
Men Called Him Master (Smith), 221 
Men, Children and Books (Hazard), 
31, 241 
Menotti, Gian-Carlo, 213 
Menzel, Donald H., 157 
Meph, the Pet Skunk (George), 161 
Merriam, Eve, 118 
Merry-Go-Round of Modern Tales, A 
(Emerson), 91 
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Merwin, Decie, 92 

Metals, 157 

Meyer, Jerome S., 134 

Michaelangelo (Ripley), 147 

Mickey Mouse, 249, 256 

Mickey the Horse That Volunteered 
(Glick), 123 

rete Wins His Feathers (Glick), 

Mickey’s Football Team (Renick), 119 

Middle Moffat, The (Estes), 103 

Midnight Ride of Paul’ Revere, The 
(Longfellow), 225 

Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel 
(Burton), 83 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent, 226, 229 

Miller, Hilda T., 228 

Millions of Cats (Gag), 24, 70, 71 

wine A. A., 77, 78, 93, 95, 209, 224, 

8 

Miner, career of, 180 

Minn of the Mississippi (Holling), 113 

Mischief in Fez (Hoffman), 128 

Misérables, Les (Hugo), 173 

Miss Flora McFlimsey’s Birthday 
(Mariana), 70 i 

Miss Flora McFlimsey’s Christmas Eve 
(Mariana), 70 

Miss Flora McFlimsey’s Easter Bonnet 
(Mariana), 70 

Miss Hickory (Bailey), 129 

Miss Pickerell and the Geiger Counter 
(MacGregor), 123 

Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars (Mac- 
Gregor), 123 

Miss Pickerell Goes Under Sea (Mac. 
Gregor), 123 

Missee Lee (Ransome), 103 f 

Mistress Masham’s Repose (White), 
151 

Misty of Chinocteague (Henry), 124 

Mie st Lucy Spas ts 69, 76, 82 

Mittens (Newberry), 

Mitty and Mr, Syrup (Holberg), 80 

Mitty on Mr. Syrup’s Farm (Holberg), 
80 

Moccasin Trail (McGraw), 152 

Mocha, the Djuka (Neilson), 108, 204 

Modern Americans in Science and In- 
vention (Yost), 156 

Moeschlin, Elsa, 73 

Moffats, The (Estes), 103 

Mohammed, 

Molloy, Anne, 111, 203 

Monrad, Jean, 66 

Monsell, Helen A., 213 Í 

Montgomery, Elizabeth Rider, 164 

Montgomery, Rutherford, 126, 154 

Moody, Ralph, 167 

Moore, Clement C., 214 
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Moore, Jessie Eleanor, 222 

Moore, Lillian, 95 

Mooyaart-Doubleday, B. M., 203 

Moral education. See Character build- 
ing 

Moran, Connie, 86 

Mordvinoff, 211 

More Chucklebait (Scoggin), 212 

More Favorite Stories Old and New 
for Boys and Girls (Gruenberg), 210 

More Power to You (Schneider), 135 

More Tales from Grimm (Gág), 91 

Morgan, Alfred, 164 

Morgan, Ava, 135, 164 

Morning Faces (Brown), 268 

Morrison, Kenneth D., 240 

Morrison, Lucille, 150 

Morrow, Elizabeth, 81 

Morse, Doris Bayley, 121 

Moseley, Karl, 134 

Moses (Shippen), 221 

Most Wonderful Doll in the World, 
The (McGinley), 92 

Mother Goose rere. 77 
Mother Goose dudo), 78 

Mother Goose books, 76-78, 233 
Motion pictures: and communication, 
257-58, 294-96; and the community, 
287-91; educational values of, 264- 
70, 291-96; effect on character and 
emotions, 188, 253, 258-63; effect 
on reading, 138-39, 172-73, 257-58; 
and parental guidance, 284-85 
Mott, Lucretia, 112, 116-17 
Mountain Born (Yates), 105 
Mountain climbing, 168 

Mountain Girl (Fox), 142 

Mountain Girl Comes Home (Fox), 


Mountfort, I., 91 

Moved-Outers, The (Means), 181 
Moyers, William, 100, 125 

Mozart the Wonder Boy (Wheeler- 
Deucher), 117 

Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone (Ship- 
pen), 156 

Mr. Nip and Mr. Tuck (Emerson), 94 

Mr. Nip and Mr. Tuck in the Air 
(Emerson), 94 

Mr. Plum and the Little Green Tree 
(Gilbert), 95-96 

ae Totter: Penguins (Atwater), 209, 

Mr. Revere and I (Lawson), 114 

Mr. Twigg’s Mistake (Lawson), 123 

Mr. Ump (Pinelli), 162 

Mr. Wicker’s Window (Dawson), 151 

Mr. Wizard's Science Secrets (Her- 
bert), 136 


Mrs, Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
(Rice), 106 

Mudhen, The (Allen), 119 

Muelder, Herman R., 239 

Mukerji, Dhan Gopal, 127 

Mulock, Dinah Maria, 129 

Munson, Amelia H., 241 

Murphy, Frances Salomon, 201 

Music: hymns, 216, 223; and loud- 
speaker arts, 26, 27, 261, 292; orches- 
tral instruments, 164, 261; songs, 223, 
239, 242 

Musicians, 117, 148 

Mutiny on the Bounty (Nordhoff- 
Hall), 168 

My Antonia (Cather), 166 

My Brother Mike (Gates), 202 

My Father’s Dragon (Gannett), 95 

My First Horse (James), 86 

My Friend Flicka (O’Hara), 159 

My Mother Is the Most Beautiful 
Woman in the World (Reyher), 94 

My Pet Peepelo (Credle), 107 

My Weekly Reader, 244 

My World (Brown), 66 

Myers, Bob, 115 

Mysteries, 97, 120-22, 153-55, 168 

Mysterious Island, The (Verne), 158 

ney of the Gulls, The (Whitney), 
121 


Mystery of the Turquoise Frog, The 
(Montgomery), 154 
Myths and legends, 97, 130-33, 239 


mas on the Land (Stewart), 239- 


Nancy Drew books (Keene), 101 

Nancy Hanks of Wilderness Road (Le 
Sueur), 117 

Napoleon, 183-84 

Nash, Ogden, 229 

Ae Association of Broadcasters, 


National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 284 

National Velvet (Bagnold), 159 

National 4-H News, 243 

Natural history, 82, 83, 85, 134-36, 
157, 240, 243 

Nature’s Ways (Andrews), 157 

Negro: in American history, 114, 115, 
151, 152, 229; biographies, 147, 149, 
162; legends, 130; and race preju- 
dice, 177, 180, 181 

Neog, Frances Fullerton, 108, 111, 

Neilson, Winthrop, 111 

Nesbit, E., 106 

Nesbitt, Elizabeth, 241 

Neurath, Marie, 135 


E 


Index 


Nevin, Evelyn, 114 

New Boy, The (Urmston), 119 

New Haggadah, The (Kaplan-Kohn- 
Einstein), 223 

Ney York Public Library publications, 

Newberry, Clare Turlay, 73, 86 

Newbery Award, 39 

Newcomb, Covelle, 222 

Newell, Hope, 180 

Newspapers. See Periodicals 

Next Year in Jerusalem (Baker), 147 

Nichols, Marie C., 86, 87 

Nicholson, William, 70 

Nickel for Alice, A (Murphy), 201-2 

Niebuhr, Hulda, 219 

SH hie before Christmas, The (Moore), 

Nightingale Florence, biography of, 


Nightmares, 272 

Niko’s Mountains (Gleit), 108 

Nils (Aulaire), 80 

1984 (Orwell), 168 

Nino (Angelo), 109 

Ninon, 227 

No Other White Men (Davis), 152 

No Surrender (Sterne), 152 

Nobody’s Doll (Leeuw), 100 

Nobody’s Boy (Malot), 178 

Nobody’s Girl (Malot), 178 

Noise and noises, 67, 68, 263 

Noisy Book, The (Brown), 67, 68 

Noisy Book series, 68 

Nolan, Jeanette Covert, 117 

Nordhoff, C. S., 168 

Nonsense books, 92-93, 211, 212, 225, 
227, 228, 229 

North Fork (Gates), 180 

North Star Shining (Swift), 229 

North to the Orient (Lindbergh), 167 

Norton, André, 154, 158 

Norton, Mary, 127 

Norwegian Family, A (Hamsun), 109 

Norwegian Farm, A (Hamsun), 109 

Novelty books, 73-76 

Now It’s Fall (Lenski), 78 

Now We Are Six (Milne), 228 

Number, the Language of Science 
(Dantzif), 240 

Numismatist Magazine, 244 

Nürnberg Stove, The (Ouida), 112 

Nursery books. See Picture books 

Nursery television 277 

Nuvat the Brave ( ai 107 

Nurse, career of, 144, 


Oakes, Vanya, 180 
Oakley, W., 164 
Odyssey of Homer, 155 
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Oars, Sails and Steam (Tunis), 164 
Ocean. See Sea 

Old Con and Patrick (Sawyer), 203 
Old Wives’ Tale, The (Bennett), 168 
Pieaeescee Undaunted (Daugherty), 


O'Hara, Mary, 159 

Ola (Aulaire), 92 

Ola and Blakken (Aulaire), 92 

Old Nurse’s Stocking Basket, The 
(Farjeon), 91 

Old Rosie, the Horse Nobody Under- 
stood ( etree N 95 

Old Sailor’s Yarn Box, The (Farjeon), 


91 

Oldest Stow in the World, The (Ray- 
mond), 218 

Olds, Elizabeth, 135 

Olds, Helen, 99 

Oliver Twist (Dickens), 168, 208 

Olivier, Laurence, 172 

On a Summer Day (Lenski), 78 

On the Banks of Plum Creek (Wilder), 
103 

Once in the Year (Yates), 213 

Once There Was a Little Boy (Kun- 
hardt), 221 

Once upon a Time Poot 210 

One God (Fitch), 220 

One Horse Farm (Ipcar), 86 

One Hundred White Horses (Law- 
rence), 105 

One les Too Many (Bradbury), 87 

One Morning in Maine (McCloskey), 


) 


Sechrist 
Open Gate, 


Cupcakes, The Stolz), 141 
Hal aed Gee Aptian o children 
Orton, Helen Fuller, 100 
iE 168 
Ouida, 
itdoo: 283-84; see also Sports 
One of Fig fer Planet (Lewis), 158 


Red (Kj ), 160 
oe of ers, The *(Wells), 240 


Outline of Science, The (Thomson), 
Guna ight children, 203, 204 
Ovington, White, 181 

Owen Boys, The (Wilson), 104 


Mildred Mastin, 117 
Pattie to the Sea (Holling), 113 
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Paddy’s Christmas (Monsell), 213 
Page Boy to King Arthur (Stone), 110 

Painted Pig, The (Morrow), 81 
Paine, Thomas, biography of, 148 
Painting, 26-27, 147, 148, 164, 239 
Painting a house, 69 

PAL, 119 

Palazzo, Tony, 128 

Palmer, Robin, 92 

Palomino Boy, The (Emblen), 125 

Pancakes Paris (Bishop), 108 

Pandora’s Box, 131 I 

Papa Small (Lenski), 68 
Paper-covered ks, 1 

Parents, books about, 68, 69, 104, 202 

Parents, books for: on explaining pro- 
creation, 204; on reading aloud, 69, 
210; on selection of books, 241-42 

Parents Keep Out (Nash), 229 
Parish, Helen Rand, 108 

Park Book, The (Zolotow), 68 
Parker, Morris, 240 

Parkman, Francis, 166 

Partners (Roosevelt-Ferris), 182 
Parton, Ethel, 105 

ree ane Her Policeman (Friedman), 
Pat the Bunny (Kunhardt), 73, 75 
Patchwork Quilt (Leeuw), 100 

Paul Bunyan Swings His Axe (Mc- 
Cormick), 132 

Paul Tiber, Forester (Gleit), 145 
Paull, Grace, 95 

ene Catherine Owens, 117, 147, 
Pease, Howard, 154 

Pecos Bill (Bowman), 132 

Pecos Bill (Felton), 133 

Peculiar Treasure, A (Ferber), 167 
Peers, Frank W., 220 

Pegeen (Van Stockum), 108 

Peggy Covers the News (Bugbee), 145 
Pelle’s New Suit (Beskow), 68, 233 
Pels, Albert, 136 

Pels, Gertrude, 136 

Penguins, 211 

Penn, William, 112, 222 

Penn (Gray), 222 

Penny and Peter (Haywood), 201 
Penny Goes to Camp (Haywood), 201 
Penrod (Tarkington), 212 

Penrod and Sam (Tarkington), 212 
People. See Biography; Family stories; 
Contemporary world; Evolution 

People Are Important (Evans), 182 

People Who Come to Our House (Jud- 
son), 69 

People Who Work in the Country and 
in the City (Judson), 69 

Pepper (Reynolds), 126 i 


Pepper and Salt (Pyle), 130 

Percy, Polly and Pete (Newberry), 73 

Performing, 281-82; see also Stage 
careers 

Periodicals: for children, 97, 237, 
242-44; their effects on children, 18, 
19-20, 24, 138-40, 187, 237, 258, 
294-96; jobs on, 145; see also Comics 

Perkins, Lucy Fitch, 103 

Personification: of animals, 71-72, 85; 
of machines, 81-82 

Peter, Marjorie, 69 

reel and His New Brother (Frankl), 


seer Pan (Barrie), 25, 91, 129, 175, 
90 
feeen Rabbit, The Tale of (Potter), 


Peterkin Papers, The (Hale), 211 

Petersham, Maud and Miska, 66, 70, 
81, 213, 218 

Peterson, Roger Tory, 240 

Pets, 243; see also Animals; Dogs; 
Cats; Horses 

Peyser, Ethel, 164 

Philately. See Stamps 

Phillips, Gail, 83 

Phonograph: and communication, 
257-58, 294-96; and education, 292; 
its effect on reading, 23-24; and 
music, 26 

Photography for Boys and Girls (Bow- 
ler), 165 

Picard, Barbara Leonie, 155 

Pickwick Papers (Dickens), 212 

Picture Book of Molecules and Atoms 
(Meyer), 134 

Picture Book 
(Hader), 78 

Picture books: about fantasy and real 
world, etc., 65-96; about Bible and 
religion, 70, 85, 216, 217-21 ; of biog- 
raphy, 84; humorous, 67-68, 70, 92- 
96; inexpensive, 76, 82, 83, 234; of 
Mother Goose, 76-78; novelty, 73- 
76; of poetry, 76-78, 227, 228; “tac- 
tile,” 73-76; see also Comics 

Picture Books Numbers I, II, III, IV 
(Caldecott), 67 

Picture-strip. See Comics 

Pidgeon, Marie Kiersted, 108 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The (Brown- 
ing), 225 

Pierre Keeps Watch (Gleit), 108 

Pigeoneers, The (Molloy), 203 

Pilgrim Kate (Daringer), 113 

Pilgrim settlers, 84 

He Progress (Bunyan), 184-85, 


of Mother Goose 


Index 


Pinelli, Babe, 163 

Pink Maple House, The (Govan), 201 

Pinocchio (Collodi), 92, 174, 290 

Pioneering, 99, 103, 114, 115, 116, 
142, 148, 150, 151, 152, 166 

Pippi Longstocking (Lindgren), 123 

Pirate Twins, The (Nicholson), 70 

Pirates, 110, 154 

Pitcairn’s Island (Nordhoff-Hall), 168 

Pitz, Henry C., 130 

Place for Peter, A (Yates), 105 

Plain Princess, The (McGinley), 92 

Puis Tales from the Hills (Kipling), 

Plato, quoted, 183 

Play: indoor, 84; outdoor, 283-84 

Plays: in films and television, 292; in 
magazines, 242, 244; read aloud, 
209; school, 262-63 

Plays Magazine, 244 

Playtime for You (Schloat), 84 
Plenty of Pirates (Meg), 110 

Plumbing, 69 

Pocketful of Rhymes, A (Love), 227 

Foes about Creatures (Brewton), 

Piem for Red Letter Days (Sechrist), 

Poems for Youth (Dickinson), 229 

Poems Selected for Young People 
(Millay), 229 

Poetry: for nursery age, 76-78, 224, 
226; read aloud, 224-26; recorded, 
292; for various ages, 210, 213, 214, 
224-29, 242-43 

Poets, biographies of, 149, 228 

Pointer, Priscilla, 200 

Poky Little Puppy, The (Lowrey), 76 

Police Athletic League, 119 

Polio, 160, 203 

Politi, Leo, 81, 87, 96, 106, 108 

Polo, Marco, 113, 151 

Pong Choolie, You Rascal! (Crock- 
ett), 182 

Pony Express, 99 

Pony That Kept a Secret, The (Lan- 
sing), 86 : 

Pony That Ran Away, The (Lansing), 


86 
Pony Worth His Salt, A (Lansing), 86 
Poo-Poo and the Dragons (Forester), 
122-23 
Poor Count’s Christmas, The (Stock- 
ton), 212 
Poor Richard (Daugherty), 116 
Poppy Seed Cakes, The (Clark), 81 


Popular akai Magazine, 1 
Pop-up books, À 

Portable Novels of Science (Well- 
heim), 159 


° 
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Possible Worlds of Science Fiction 
(Conklin), 159 
Potter, Beatrix; biography of, 147; 


books by, 72, 236 

Potter, Miriam Clark, 70 

Pough, Frederick H., 136 

Powell, Miriam, 203 

Prairie School (Lenski), 180 

Pratt, Fletcher, 157 

Prayer for a Child (Field), 222 

Prayers, 216, 222-23 

Prehistoric America (White), 135 

Prejudice. See Tolerance 

Race Miss Jane Austen (Becker), 

Press, freedom of, 148 

Pride and Prejudice (Austen), 171 

are and the Pauper, The (Twain), 

Princess and Curdie, The (Mac- 
Donald), 129 

Princess and the Goblin, The (Mac- 
Donald), 129 

reg! and Peasant Boys (Fenner), 

Prishvin, M., 109 

“Problem” books. See Contemporary 
world; Emotions 

Psychoanalysis, 148 

Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 148, 253 

Paneb: of books, 24-25; of comics, 

52 

Puner, Helen Walker, 69 

Puppets, 136 

Puppy Who Chased the Sun, The (Le 
Grand), 86 

Puppy Too, 15 

Puss in Boots (Perrault), 85 

Put Democracy to Work (Wagner- 
Green), 182 

Puzzles, 242 

Pyle, Howard, 110, 130 

Pyne, Mabel, 239 


Quakers, 114, 117, 142, 167, 222 | 

Queen’s Museum and Other Fanciful 
Tales, The (Stockton), 212 

Quest of the Golden Condor, The 


(Knight), 154 


Rabbit ea (eae 8 

Race prejudice. See Tolerance 

Racing the Red Sail (Kelsey), 107 

Rackham, Arthur, 129, 214 

Radio: books about, 135-36; censor- 
ship codes, 290; child performers on, 
281-82; and communication, 257-58, 
294-96; and the community, 287-915 
educational values of, 264-70; 291- 
96; its effect on character and emo- 
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tions, 188, 253, 258-63, 265-68, 271- 
74; its effect on reading, 17—20, 138- 
39, 294-96; and family democracy, 
275-76, 278-84, 285-86; plays for, 
244; and the schools, 291-93 

Raftery, Gerald, 154 

Railroad Cowboy (Woolley), 99 

reason to Freedom, The (Swift), 
15 

Railroads. See Trains 

Rain Drop Splash (Tresselt), 68 

Rain Forest, The (Sperry), 111 | 

maneg Dictionary, The (Wright), 

one in the Sky (Untermeyer), 

Rainbow for Me (Kiser), 105 

Ramée, Louise de la. See Ouida 

Ramona (Jackson), 143 

Ranch life. See Westerns 

Randall, K. C., 126 

Rankin, Marie, 39 

Ransome, Arthur, 103 

Rare and Magical (Fenner), 130 

Rawlings, jorie Kinnan, 204 

Ray, Ralph, Jr., 84, 148 

Raymond, Louise, 218 

Raymond, Margaret Thomson, 181 

Read-to-Me Storybook (Child Study 
Association), 69, 233 

Read Me Another Story (Child Study 
eran 69 

Read Me More Stories (Child Study 
Association), 69 
Reading, books about, 241-42 
Reading aloud: benefits of, 194, 206- 
8; books suitable for, 65-96, 208-14, 
216-23, 224-29, 233-34; magazine 
material for, 242-43; when harmful, 
194, 207 

Reading difficulties, 52-62, 98-99, 
206-7 

“Reading Experience, A,” 41, 252 

Reading “habit,” 36-37 

Reading lists. See Lists 

Reading readiness. See Reading dif- 
ficulties 

Reading with Children (Eaton), 241 

Ready-Made Family (Murphy), 202 

Real Book about Cowboys, The (Gor- 
ham), 125 

Real Book about Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, The (Merriam), 118 

Real Book about the Wild West, The 
(Gorham), 125 

Real Book series, 118, 125 

Real Mother Goose, The (Wright), 78 

Realism vs. fantasy, 47—48, 71-72, 81- 
82, 85, 87-91, 104, 194, 248-49; see 
also Biography ; Contemporary world; 


Evolution; History; Natural history; 
Science 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (Wig- 
gin), 106 

Recommended reading. See Lists 
Records. See Phonograph 

sa Badee of Courage, The (Crane), 


Red Chair Waits, The 
142-43 

Red Cross: founding of, 117; publica- 
tions, 2 

Red Fairy Book (Lang), 127, 130 

Red Horse, The (Moeschlin), 73 

Red Light, Green Light (Mac- 
Donald), 68 

Red Planet, The (Heinlein), 158 

Red Sails to Capri (Weil), 111 

Red Shoes, The (Andersen), 194 

Redden, Kenneth, 145 

Reed, W. Maxwell, 134, 157 

Reerly, Mary, 100 

Reese, John, 160 

Reference books, 236-37, 238-41; see 
also Hobbies 

Reinfeld, Fred, 164 

Religion. See Bible 

Religious holidays, 210, 220 

Reluctant Dragon (Grahame), 122 

Remedial reading work, 53 

pata the Valley (Benjamin), 

Renick, Marion, 119, 202 

Renni the Rescuer (Salten), 126 

Repetition, importance of, 67 

Reporter, career of, 145 

Required reading. See Lists 

Restless Johnny (Holberg), 116 

Beura to the Level Land (DeJong), 

Revere, Paul, 114, 116, 225 

Rey, H. A., 68, 76, 94 

Reyher, Becky, 94 

Reynolds, Barbara Leonard, 126 

Rhymes. See Poetry 

Rhymes and verses (De la Mare), 229 

Ricardo’s White Horse (Kelsey), 107 

Rice, Alice Hegan, 106 

Rickey, Branch, 162 

Ride “Em Peggy (Bialk), 100 | 

cer of the Mountains (Lansing), 

Riding the Pony Express (Bulla), 99 

Riding the Rails (Olds), 135 

Ring-a-Round (Harrington), 227 

Ring o° Roses (Brooke), 78 

Rip: Van Winkle and the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow (Irving), 133 

Ripley, Elizabeth, 147 

Ripper, Charles L, 85 


(Huggins), 


Index 


River Rising (Skidmore), 145 
Robeen (Robinson), 114 

Robin Hood, Some Merry Adventures 
of (Pyle), 110 

Robin Hood’s Arrow (Stone), 110 

Robinsoni aR 113, 141 
obinson, Jackie, biography of, 162 

Robinson, Mabel L., 132, 142 

Robinson, Tom, 204 

Robinson Crusoe (Defoe), 112, 154, 
171, 174 

nor in My Pocket, A (Withers), 

Rockets, Jets, Guided Missiles and 
Space Ships (Coggins-Pratt), 157 

Roger and the Fox (Davis), 80 

Rojankovsky, Feodor, 73, 78, 84, 218 

Roland, The Story of (Baldwin), 132 

Roller Skates (Sawyer), 105 

Rolling Stones, The (Heinlein), 158 

Rolvaag, O. E., 168 

Roman Moon Mystery, The (Wil- 
liams), 121 

Romance, 119, 141-43, 247 

Rones, Dr. Benjamin, 284 

Room for One More (Wright), 167 

Roos, Ann, 221 

Roosevelt, Eleanor (Knapp), 147 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, book by, 182 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., biographies of, 
118, 149 

Hooray Franklin D. (Weingast), 

Roosevelt, Theodore (Judson), 116 

Rootabaga Country (Sandburg), 211 

Rootabaga Stories (Sandburg), 211 

Rose, Richard, 75 

Rote and the Ring, The (Thackeray), 

11 

Roses for Bonny Belle (Kiser), 105 

Rounds, Glen, 160 

Rover Boys books (Stratemeyer), 101 

Rowand, Phyllis, 68 

Rowena Garey (Holberg), 106 

Rufous Redtail (Garrett), 126 

Rufus M (Estes), 103 

Runaway Apprentice, The (Evern- 
den), 122 

Runaway Bunny, The (Brown), 66 

Runaway Sardine, The (Brock), 72 

Ruskin, John, 129 

Ruth, Babe, biography of, 162 

Rypins, Senta, 108 


sacl Bird av 113-14 
age, Juniper, 8: 

St. Nicholas Magazine, 237 
Saints, 221 

Salminen, Esther, 218 

Salten, Felix, 126 
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Sandburg, Carl: biography of, 228; 
books by, 140, 149,211,226  ” 

Sandy’s Spurs (Davis), 121 

Santa Claus Bears, The (Sherrill), 66 

Sara Crewe (Burnett), 195, 202 

Sarah (Harmon), 142 

Sarg, Tony, 72 

Saturday Ride (Wright-Rose), 75 

Saturday Walk (Wright-Rose), 75 

Saturdays, The (Enright), 103 

Darien Journey, The (Unnerstad), 

Sauer, Julia L., 213 

Savage, Steele, 131 

Savery, Constance, 122 

Sawdust in His Shoes (McGraw), 111 

Sawyer, Ruth, 105, 142, 203, 210, 213 

Sayers, Frances Clarke, 105 

Scarface (Norton), 154 

Schloat, Warren G., 

Schmeltzer, Kurt, 156 

Schmidt, Sarah Lindsay, 145 

Schneider, Herman, 134, 135, 136 

Schneider, Nina, 134, 135, 201 

Scholastic Magazine, 244 

Scholz, Catherine, 164 

Scholz, Jackson, 162 h 

School: loudspeaker arts in, 265, 280, 
291-93, 294-95; reading training in, 
21, 40; required reading in, 39, 57- 
58, 173-74; stories about, 79-80, 83, 
118-19, 142, 177, 202, 212 

School Bell Rings, The (Sickles), 119 

Schoolroom Zoo (Woolley), 119 

School Train, The LEN 119 

Schreiber, George, 213 

Schurr, Cathleen, 197, 200 

Schwab, Gustav, 239 

Schweitzer, Albert (Gollomb), 148 

Science: fiction, 20, 97, 157-59; and 
loudspeaker arts, 261, 269, 292; in 
non-fiction, 133-36, 147, 148, 149, 
155-59, 164, 240-41 4 

Scoggin, Margaret: pear compiled 

153, 212; quoted, 

rie iO., 218 


), 136 
6, 153, 156, 157, 158, 168 
Sea Around Us, The (Carson), 156 


Sea for Sam, The (Reed), 134 
Se ool Woke Me, The (Stolz), 141 
Sea Star (Henry), 124 
Seaman, Augusta, 121 
Sears, Paul, 157 
Prey), 100 
es (Reely), 
See net, ‘eliabeth Hough, 227, 228 
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Seckar, Alvena, 180 

Secret Garden, The (Burnett), 122 

Sorat of the Buried Tomb (Knight), 

Secret of the Porcelain Fish, The 
(Evernden), 122 

Seeger, Ruth C., 239 

Seidlin, Oskar, 108 

Seligman, Jean H., 204 

Sendak, Maurice, 70 

Senior Scholastic Magazine, 244 

Sensible Kate (Gates), 201 

Seredy, Kate, 24, 106, 109, 110, 202 

Serials, film and radio, 267 

“Series” books, 97, 101—4, 139, 234- 
35; and see All about series; Land- 
mark Books; Land of the Free series; 
Little series; Noisy Book series; Real 
Book series; They Came From series; 
eeu books; “World Landmark” 


Seth-Smith, E. K., 151 

Sets of books, 236-37 

Seuss, Dr., 93, 95 

geen Little Postmen (Brown-Hurd), 

Seven Queens of England, The 
(Trease), 146 

Ae Science Fiction Novels (Wells), 


Seventeen Magazine, 243 

Seventeen (Tarkington), 167, 212 
Sewell, 86 

Sewell, Helen, 87, 102, 114, 219, 221 
Sewers, 135 

Sewing (Lewis), 136 

Sex: in comics, 252; education, 192— 
93, 198-200, 204-5; in other periodi- 


cals, 139-40 
Seyfert, Ella Maie, 180 
Shadow over Winding Ranch 


Smia H n o 
espeare: biography of, 147; play 
of 172-78, 208, 262, 282; Boe oe 


Shapiro, Irwin, 132 

Sheen, Bishop Fulton J., 221 
Shenton, Edward, 116 

Shepard, Ernest H., 78, 94, 95, 122, 
211, 228 

Shepard, Mary, 127 

Sherlock Holmes books (Doyle), 168 
Sherman, Dr. Mandel, quoted, 253 
Sherrill, Dorothy, 66 

Shields, Karena, 108 

Shining Shooter, The (Renick), 202 

Shippen, Katherine B., 113, 155, 156, 


Ships, 135, 153, 164, 168 
Ships at Work (Elting), 135 s 


Shoot for a Mule (Lansing), 123 
Short stories, 208, 210-11 

Shortall, Leonard, 83, 95 

Show Boat (Ferber), 167 

Show business, careers in, 144, 145 
Shucker, James, 124 

Shuttered Windows (Means), 181 
Shy Little Kitten, The (Schurr), 197, 


Sibby Botherbox (Hunt), 100 

Sickles, Evelyn, 119 

Sickness. See Handicaps; Hospital; 
Polio 

Sidney, Margaret, 103 

Siegfried, The Story of (Baldwin), 132 

Sight-Saving Review, The, 254, 284 

Silas Marner (Eliot), 174 

Silent Scott (Skinner), 151 

Silver Pencil, The (Dalgliesh), 144 
Simon, Charlie May, 106, 115, 228, 
239 

Simon, Patty and Bobby, 76 

Simon, Ruth, 81 

Sing for Christmas (Wheeler), 223 
Sing in Praise (Wheeler), 223 
Singing Tree, The (Seredy), 109 

Sir Nigel (Doyle), 151 

Sizzling Pan Ranch (Wyndham), 112 
Skidmore, Hubert, 145 

Skinner, Constance Lindsay, 151 
Skippack School (Angeli), 114 
Sleepy Hollow, The Legend of (Ir- 
ving), 133, 290 

Sloane, William, 159 

Slovodkin; Louis, 92, 103, 123, 201, 


Slovenly Peter (Hoffman), 185 

Small Child’s Bible, A (Doane), 218 
pra Child’s Book of Verse (Doane), 
Small Rain (Jones), 218 3 
poale Boy in the Class, The (Beim), 
Smalley, Janet, 119 

Smith, E, Boyd, 72, 134 

Smith, Elwyn Allen, 221 

Smith, Nora Archibald, 213 

Smith, Ruth, 220 

Smith, Wendell, 162 

Smoke above the Lane (DeJong), 126 
Smoky, the Cowhorse (James), 
Smuggler’s Sloop, The (White), 111 
Snakes (Irving), 240 

Snedeker, Caroline Dale, 150 

Snippy and Snappy (Gag), 70 

Snow Dog (Kjelgaard), 160 

Snow Image, The (Hawthorne), 211 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 


(Grimm), 90 
So Big (Ferber), 167 


Index 


So Long Ago (Smith), 134-35 

So You Want to Be a Lawyer (Red- 
den), 145 

Social problems. See Contemporary 
world 

Soglow, Otto, 249 

Some Follow the Sea (Felsen), 153 

Some Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood (Pyle), 110 

Something Old, Something New (Can- 
field), 210-11 

Sera the Black Stallion (Farley), 
6 

Son of the Coach (Harkins), 162 

Son of the Middle Border, A (Gar- 
land), 166 

Song of the Seasons (Webb), 85 

Song of the Sun (St. Francis of 
Assisi), 222 

Songs, 223, 239, 242 

Sons and Lovers (Lawrence), 165 

Sons of Vulcan (Hibben), 157 

South Sea Shilling, The (Swenson), 
156 

Space, Space, Space (Sloane), 159 

Space ships, 102, 123, 157, 158-59 

Space Ship under the Apple Tree 
(Slobodkin), 123 

Sparkeias of the Hornets (Meader), 
16 


Sperry, Armstrong, 92, 111, 150, 152, 
4 


Spiderweb for Two (Enright), 103 
Spilhaus, Athelstan F., 165 

Sena of St. Louis, The (Lindbergh), 

67 

Sports: in fiction, 118-20, 161-62; in 
non-fiction, 161-63, 243; see also 
Outdoor play 

Spring Is Here (Lenski), 78 

Spyri, Johanna, 81, 202 

Squeeze Play (Lochlons), 119 

Squirrel Hotel (Bois), 123 

Sguirral Nutkin, The Tale of (Potter), 


2 

Squirrely of Willow Hill (Hader), 87 

Stage, careers on the, 144, 45 

Stamp collecting (Lewis), 136 

Stamps, 136, 164, 244 

Stamps, a periodical, 244 

Star (Hooker), 125 

Starlight (Woody), 125 

Star Rangers (Norton), 158 

Stars. See Astronomy 

Stars (Zim-Baker), 240 

Stars Came Down, The (Woody), 92 

Stars for Sam, The (Reed), 134 

Stars to Steer By (Untermeyer), 228 

Steadfast Heart, The (Thompson) , 
203 
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Steamboat South (Chastain), 115 

Steffens, Lincoln, 124 

Steig, William, 123 

Steinbeck, John, 167 

Steiner, Charlotte, 69 

Stephen, David, 161 

Steppin and Family (Newell), 180 

Stern, Marie, 218 

Sterne, Emma Gelders, 152 

Stevens, Alden G., 109, 111 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 20, 45, 77, 
153, 154 

Stewart, George R., 239 

Stockton, Frank, 212 

Stoddard, Anne, 147 

Stoddard, Hope, 164 

Stolberg, Doris, 136 

Stolz, Mary, 141, 203 

Stone, Eugenia, 110 

Stone, Helen, 92, 95 

Stong, Phil, 123 

Stories of King David (Freehof), 221 

Stories of the Gods and Heroes (Ben- 
son), 131 

Stories of the Sea (Fenner), 153 

Storm Book, The (Zolotow), 82 

Sat of Dancerwood (Chipperfield), 
16 

Story about Ping (Flack), 73, 233 

Story Behind Great Stories, The 
(Montgomery), 164 

Story Behind Musical Instruments, 
The (Montgomery), 164 

Story Bible, The (Zeligs), 219 

Story of a Little Gray Mouse, The 
(Sherrill), 66 i 

Story of Art, The (Gombrich), 164 

Story of Babar, the Little Elephant 
(Brunhoff), 24, 85, 94 ; 

Story of Dr. Doolittle, The (Lofting), 
102 

Story of Ferdinand, The (Leaf), 95 

Story A Hiawatha, The (Chaffee), 92 

Story of Joseph, The (Lau), 221 

Story of Little Black Sambo, The 
(Bannerman), 70 

Story of Locks, The (Buehr), 135 

Story of Mankind, The (Van Loon), 
150, 240 

Story of Medicine, The (Garland), 
156 

Story of Painting for Young People, 
The (Janson), 164 

Story of Poetry and the Poets, The 
(Auslander-Hill), 228 A 

Story of Roland, The (Baldwin), 132 

Story of Serapina, The (White), 128 

Story of Siegfried, The (Baldwin), 
132 
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Story of the Little White Teddy Bear 
Who Didn’t Want to Go to Bed, The 
(Sherrill), 66, 72 

Story of the Negro (Bontemps), 149 

Story of the Oceans, The (Douglas), 
156 


Story Parade Magazine, 243 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, biography of, 
146 

Strain, Frances Bruce, 204 

Strawberry Girl eee)» 105 

Streatfield, Noel, 108 

Street, James, 126 

Stretch Smith Makes a Basket (Loch- 
lons), 119 

String Lug the Fox (Stephen), 161 

Struwwelpeter (Hoffman), 185 

Student Dancer (Woody), 144 

Studs Lonigan (Farrell), 51 

Suba, Susanne, 227 

Sue Barton, Student Nurse (Boylston), 
144 

Su-Mei’s Golden Year (Bro), 109-10 

Suess Is Magic, The (Howard), 
1 

pie to Remember, A (Karolyi), 
0: 

Sun Yat-sen (Baker), 147 

abe Yat-Sen, The Story of (Buck), 
Sundae for Judy, A (Friedman), 100 
Sung under the Silver Umbrella (Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education), 
226-27 

Sunshine for Merrily (Kiser), 105 
Superman, 255 

Susannah, A Little Girl with the 
Mounties (Denison), 103 

Enana of the Yukon (Denison), 
Susannah Rides Again (Denison), 103 
Sutcliff, Rosemary, 110 

Suter, Antoinette Brown, 226 

Swallowdale (Ransome), 103 

ee and Amazons (Ransome), 

Swenson, Eric, 156 . 

Swift, Hildegarde Hoyt, 83, 152, 229 

Swift, Jonathan, 31, 208, 212 

Switch Hitter (Decker), 162 

Sword in the Stone, The (White), 132 

ae of a Warrior (Bothwell), 121- 


Sybil Ludington’s Ride (Berry), 114 
Symbolism, difficulties of, 184 


“Tactile” books, 73-76 
Taffy’s Foal (Bialk), 100 
Tag-along Tooloo (Sayers), 105 


ee of Beatrix Potter, The (Lane), 
1 


Tale of Benjamin Bunny, The (Pot- 
ter), 72 
sae of Corally Crothers, The (Gay), 


Tale of Peter Rabbit, The (Potter), 72 
ee of Squirrel Nutkin, The (Potter), 


Tale of Two Cities, A (Dickens), 173° 

Tales from Grimm (G4g), 91 

Tales from Silver Lands (Finger), 132 

Tales of Faraway Folk (Deutsch-Yar- 
molinsky), 131-32 

Tales of Laughter (Wiggin), 213 

Talking Cat, The. (Carlson), 130 

Tall Book of Mother Goose, The 
(Rojankovsky), 78 

Tall Timber Tales (McCormick), 132 

Taming of Giants, The (Gordon), 128 

Tanglewood Tales (Hawthorne), 211 

Tansy for Short (Holberg), 115 

Tarkington, Booth, 166, 167, 212 

Tarshis, Elizabeth Kent, 181 

Taste, development of, 38, 268-69, 
287-96; see also Censorship vs. guid- 
ance 

Tattooed Man, The (Pease), 154 

Taxis and Toadstools (Field), 228 

Taylor, Betsy, 136 

Taylor, Sydney, 105, 235 

Tea Time Tales (Fyleman), 91 

Teacher, career of, 144, 145 

Teen agers. See Adolescents 

Teen Theatre (Gross), 145 

Telephone, 69, 135, 156 

Television: books about, 135-36, 145, 
156; and communication, 257-58, 
294-96; and the community, 287-91; 
educational values of, 264-70, 291- 
96; its effect on character and emo- 
tions, 188, 253, 258-63, 265-68, 271- 
74; its effect on reading, 17-20, 22- 
28, 138-39, 294-96; and eyesight, 
284; and family democracy, 275-84, 
285-86; jobs in, 145; and schools, 
291-93; child performers on, 281-82; 
censorship codes, 290 

Television Works Like This (Ben- 
dick), 156 

Tell, William, 132 

Ten Brave Men (Daugherty), 118 

Ten Saints (Farjeon), 221 

Tenggren, Gustaf, 86, 200 

Tennessee Shad, The (Johnson), 212 

Tenniel, Sir John, 129 

Tennis, 108, 162 

Tennis Shoes (Streatfeild), 108 

Teru (Crockett), 182 
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Wane William Makepeace, 171, 

Thad Owen (Wilson), 104 

That Lively Man, Ben Franklin 
(Eaton), 116 

That Useless Hound (Whitney), 160 

Theater, 144, 145; see also Plays 

Thee, Hannah! (Angeli), 114 

Their Search for God (Fitch), 220 

They Came From series, 115 

pes Came From Sweden (Judson), 

Thimble Summer (Enright), 105 

So Is Magic, The (Howard), 127, 

Thirty More Famous Stories (Bald- 
win), 132 

This Boy Cody (Wilson), 105 

This Boy Cody and His Friends (Wil- 
son), 105 

This Is the Way (Jones), 222 

This Is the Way the Animals Walk 
(Woodcock), 75 

a Singing World (Untermeyer), 

8 

Thomas, David, 120 

Thomas, Margaret Loring, 87 

Thompson, Mary Wolfe, 144, 203 

Thomson, Arthur J., 241 

Thorndike, Professor Robert, 251 

Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive 
Desk Dictionary, 239 k 

Thorndike Century Beginning Dic- 
tionary, 239 

Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary, 
239 

Thorne, Diana, 86 

Three-and-Two Pitcher (Lochlons), 
119 

Three against the Sea (White), 111 

Three Bears, The, 72 y 

Three Gay Tales from Grimm (Gág), 
91 

Three Hanses, The (David), 117 

Three in the Jungle (Shields), 108 

Three Musketeers, The (Dumas), 155, 
173 

Three-Two Pitch, The (McCormick), 
162 

Three without Fear (DuSoe), 111 

Through the Looking Glass (Carroll), 
129 

Thunder Country (Sperry), 154 

Thunder of the Gods (Hosford), 131 

Thurber, James, 92, 167 

Miba Carnival, The (Thurber), 
67 

Tim (Johnson), 86 

Tim Tadpole and the Great Bullfrog 
(Flack), 87 
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Tim to the Rescue (Ardizzone), 95 

Time Out for Youth (Gregor), 205 

Time to Laugh (Fenner), 212 

Timid Timothy (Williams), 200 

Tim’s Place (Evans), 181 

Tinderbox (Andersen), 89 

Tippett, James S., 78 

To Tell Your Love (Stolz), 141 

Toby Tyler (Otis), 178 

Today’s world. See 
world 

Today’s World in Books for Boys and 
Girls (Child Study Association), 242 

Told under the Blue Umbrella (Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education), 70 

Told under the Christmas Tree (Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education In- 
ternational), 213 

Tolerance: fighters for, 148, 222; 
taught through books, 177, 180-82, 
215-16 

Tolford, Joshua, 111 

Aom Sawyer (Twain), 25, 154-55, 
1 

Tomás and the Red Headed Angel 
(Garthwaite), 143 

Tomboy Row (Holberg), 106 

Tommy and the Telephone (Mac- 
Gregor), 69 

Too Many Cherries (Carmer), 99 

Too Many Turtles (Brock), 100 

Topflight (Stoddard), 147 

Tothill Road (Garrett), 106 

Torrey, Marjorie, 223 

Totalitarianism, 168, 184 

Totem Casts a Shadow, The (Bell), 
142 

Touchdown for Doc, A (Renick), 119 

Touchdown Twins (Harkins), 162 

Tousey, Sanford, 99 

Townsend, Charles, 107 . 

Toyon, A Dog of the North and His 
People (Kalashnikoff), 160 

Tame 68 

ic, 

Trains, 99, 102, 135. 

Trains at Won satne) 135 

Trapp, 7 

Trapp ails Book of Christmas 
Songs, The (Wasner) , 223 

Travers, P. L., 24, 127 


Trease, rey, 146, 150 

Treasure at First Base (Clymer), 119 

Treasure in the Andes (Lewis), 107 

Treasure in the Little Trunk, The 
Orton), 100-1 

Tne inland (Stevenson), 25, 154, 


170 
Treasure Mountain ( Lampman), 121 


Contemporary 
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Treasure Trove of the Sun, The 
(Prishvin), 109 

Treasury of Dog Stories (Cavanah- 
Weir), 126 

arroan of Science Fiction (Conklin), 
1 


Tree for Peter, A (Seredy), 202 

Tree Grows in Brooklyn, A (Smith), 
166 

Tree in the Trail (Holling), 113 

Tree of Life, The (Smith), 220 

Trent, Robbie, 217, 220 

Tresselt, Alvin, 68, 69, 82 

Trigger John’s Son (Robinson), 204 

Triumph Clear (Beim), 203 

Troy, Hugh, 92 

Trucks, 81, 99, 135 

Trucks at Work (Elting), 135 

Tubman, Harriet, 152 

Tuck (Fluckinger), 161 

Tudor, Tasha, 78, 228 

Aane Is in the Tree, The (Lovelace), 
128 

Tunis, Edwin, 164 

Tunis, John R., 162, 178 a 

eke of the Magic Fingers (Williams), 


Turnspit Dog, The (Leach), 114 

Bee, Mark, 31, 45, 151, 154, 208, 
21 

Twenty and Ten (Bishop), 108 
Twenty-five and Ann, The (Urm- 
ston), 144 

Twenty-five-cent books, 76, 234; see 
also Inexpensive books 

24 Horses (Cavanah-Weir), 125 
Twenty-one Balloons, The (Bois), 129 

Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Sea (Verne), 158 

Twice Told Tales (Hawthorne), 211 
Twilight Land (Pyle), 130 

Two Hundred Pennies (Woolley), 102 

Two Is a Team (Beim), 201 

Two Logs Crossing (Edmonds), 115 


Ullman, Frances, 205 

Umbrella books (Association for Child- 
hood Education), 70 

Umpires, 162, 163 

Uncle Remus (Harris), 209, 212 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Stowe), 184 
Under the Tent of the Sky (Brew- 
ton), 227 

Understood Betsy (Fisher), 195, 201 

United Nations, 182, 292 

United States Department of Health, 
Pducange and Welfare publications, 

Unnerstad, Edith, 108 

Untermeyer, Louis, 228, 229 


uoy Nora S., 82, 129, 151, 213, 
Urmston, Mary, 119, 144 


Vagabonds All (Seth-Smith), 151 

Van Doren, Mark, 227 

Van Loon, Hendrik Willem, 150, 240 

rae Loon’s Geography (Van Loon), 

Van Stockum, Hilda, 108 

Vanity Fair (Thackeray), 171 

Vance, Eleanor, 86 

Varmint, The (Johnson), 212 

Vasco Da Gama, He Went with 
(Kent), 113 

Vaughan, Anne, 100 

Velveteen Rabbit, The (Bianco), 70 

Verne, Jules, 45, 157-58 

Verrill, A. Hyatt, 164 

Verses. See Poetry 

Seed Good.Neighbors, The (Eberle), 


Very Young Verses (Geismer-Brown), 
226 


Victorian Cinderella (Jackson), 146 

Viguers, Ruth Hill, 241 

Vikings, 113 

KEAN Blacksmith, The (Longfellow), 

Village That Learned to Read, The 
(Tarshis), 181 

Villains. See Heroes and villains 

Vinci, Leonardo da, biography of, 147 

Vinny Applegay (Parton), 105 

Vinton, Iris, 1 

Violence: attraction of, 268; in books, 
90, 120; in comics, 253-54; in loud- 
speaker arts, 260-61, 267, 271-74; in 
periodicals, 139-40 

Vipont, Elfrida, 142 

Vison, the Mink (George), 161 

Vocabulary building, 35, 207, 239, 251 

Vocations, See Career books 

ied for Girls (Lingenfelter), 

5 


Wagner, R., 182 

Wiga Westward (Sperry), 150, 152 
Wahoo Bobcat, The (Lippincott), 161 
Wait for William (Flack), 80 

va Till the Moon Is Full (Brown), 


pozaz Gág Story Book, The (Gag), 
War, children’s interest in, 188 


Ward, Lynd, 83, 87, 116, 149, 151, 
154, 218, 222, 229 


see 


Index 


Wartik, Herschel, 134 
Waste books, 74-75 

ashington, George, books about 

116, 148, 150, 151 bi 
Washington, George (Aulaire) , 84 
Washington, George (Foster), 11 
Washington, George (Judson), 116 
Wasner, Franz, 223 
Wasson, Valentina P., 200 
wout for a Tall White Sail (Bell), 


Waterless Mountain (Armer), 132 

Watson, Aldren A., 213 

Watson, Willie, 136 

ven of the Storyteller, The (Sawyer), 

Ways of Worship in the Orient 
(Fitch), 220 

We Have Tomorrow (Bontemps), 149 

Weather, 136, 165 

Weathercraft (Spilhaus), 165 

Web of Traitors (Trease), 150 

Webb, Addison, 85 

Webster, H. T., 209 

Webster, Jean, 143 

Weihs, Erika, 81 

Weil, Ann, 111 

Weil, Lisl, 81 

Weingast, David E., 149 

Weir, Ruth C., 125, 126 

Weisgard, Leonard, 68, 200, 223 

Weizmann, Chaim (Baker), 148 

Welch, Ronald, 151 

Wells, H. G., 159, 166, 240 

Werner, Elsa Jane, 218, 227, 239 

Werth, Kurt, 153 

Wesley, John, 222 

West, Jessamyn, 167 

Westerns: books, 97, 99, 124-25, 132, 
159-60; comics, 247-48; and loud- 
speaker arts, 269-70 

Whaler Round the Horn (Meader), 
153 

Wharton, Edith, 167 

What Is God Like? (Trent), 220 

What Katy Did (Coolidge), 103 

UA Katy Did at School (Coolidge), 

03 

What Katy Did Next (Coolidge), 103 
What’s Inside of Me? (Zim), 134 

Wheeler, Opal, 117, 223 

When Abigail Was Seven (White), 80 

ee the Typhoon Blows (Lewis), 

54 

When We Were Very Young (Milne), 
78, 228 

Where Away? (Molloy), 111 

Where Have You Been? (Brown), 78 

Where’s My Baby? (Rey), 76 
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Where’s the Bunny (Carroll), 72 
While Susie Seas (Schneider), 201 


White, Eliza Orne, 80 

White, Robb, 111, 126 

White, T. H., 132, 151 

White, W. Fletcher, 218 

White Cat, The (Aulnoy), 89 

White Company, The (Doyle), 151 
White Isle, The (Snedeker), 150 
Waa Snow, Bright Snow (Tresselt), 
Whitman, Walt (Deutsch), 149 

Whitman, Walt: biography of, 149; 
books by, 226, 229 

Whitney, Leon F., 160 

Whitney, Phyllis A., 121, 181 

Who Likes Dinner? (Beyer), 76 

Who Likes the Dark? (Howell), 201 

Wide, Wide World, The (Warner), 41 

Wiese, Kurt, 73, 87, 94, 102, 109, 123, 
127, 128, 131, 210, 213 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas: biography of, 
147; books by, 106, 213 

ees (Woodcock), 76 

Wild Birthday Cake, The (Davis), 80 

Wild Hunter (Randall), 126 

Wilde, Oscar, 211 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls, 103 

Wilder, Thornton, 168 

WA tn Champion (Lippincott), 
161 

Wilkin, Eloise, 100, 128, 204 

Williams, Beryl, 149 

Williams, Berkeley, 212-13 

Williams, Garth, 70, 75, 103, 128 

Williams, Gweneira, 200 

Williams, Henry Lionel, 202 

Williams, Jay, 121 

Williams, Roger, biography of, 148 
Willow Hill (Whitney), 181 

Willow Whistle, The (Meigs), 114 
Willy Wong, American (Oakes), 180 
Wilson, Hazel, 104, 122 

Wilson, Leon, 105 

Wilson, Woodrow (Hatch), 149 
Wind in the Chimney (Meigs), 114 
Wind in the Willows, The (Grahame), 


93, 211 

Windfall Fiddle (Carmer), 105 
Windruff of Links Tor (Chipper- 
field), 160 : 
Winged Horse, The (Auslander-Hill), 
228 

Winged Horse Anthology, The (Aus- 
lander-Hill), 228 
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Winnie-the-Pooh (Milne), 93, 95, 209 
Winter Holiday (Ransome), 103 
Winter Noisy Book (Brown), 68 
Winter Weddin; (Harper), 142 
Winterbound (Bianco), 106 
Wise House (Palmer), 92 
Wishing Pear, The (Coatsworth), 84 
Wishing Water Gate (Lyon), 122 
Witch of Scrapfaggot Green, The 
(Gordon), 128 
With a High Heart (Leeuw), 144 
Withers, Carl, 227 
Wizard of Oz, The (Baum), 129 
Wolcott, E. T., 78 
Wollheim, Donald, 159 
famous, 147 
Wonder Clock, The (Pyle), 130 
Wonder of Life, The (Levine-Selig- 
man), 204 
Wonderful Garden, The (Nesbit), 106 
Wonderful Story of How You Were 
Born, The (Gruen ), 204 
Woodburn, M. L., 68 
Woodcock, Louise P., 75, 76 
Woodcraft, 137 
Wooden Locket, The (Lide-Johan- 
sen), 180-81 
Woodham-Smith, Cecil, 147 
Woodman, Spare That Tree (Morris), 
Woodward, Hildegard, 80, 200, 204 
Woodworking (Lewis), 136 
Woody, Regina J., 92, 106, 125, 144 
Woolley, Catherine, 99, 102, 119 
Words (Ernst), 239 
Workshop, 164 
World Book, The, 238 
“World Landmark” Books, 117-18 
World Week, a periodical, 244 
ertas i s Shy (Fenton), 134, 240 
reck of the Hes; S, The (Long- 
fellow), 225. cee 
Wright, Anna Rose, 167 
Wright, Blanche Fisher, 78 
Wright, Ethel, 75 
Wright, Wendell W., 239 


* 


Writer. See Author and Reporter 
Wyndham, Lee, 112 * 


Yankee Doodle’s Cousins (Malcolm- 
son), 132 ° * $ 

Yankee Thunder (Shapiro), 133 

Yarmolinsky, Avrahm, 131-32 

Yates, Elizabeth, 105, 151, 213 » 
Year in the City (Mitchell), 82 

Year of Jubilo, The (Sawyer), 142 
Yearling, The (Rawlings), 204" 

Xar of This Land (Muelder-Delo), 
239 

Yost, Edna, 156 

You among the Stars (Schneider), 134 

Young, Chic, 249 
Young Collector's Handbook, The 
(Verrill), 164 

Young Cowboy (James), 124 
Young Folks’ Cook Book, 
(Lustig), 136 

Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze 
(Lewis), 154 

Young Mr. Meeker (Mason), 115 
Young Readers’ Baseball Stories, 
(Coombs), 120 
Young Readers’ 
(Thomas), 120 

Koar Career in Show Business (Denis), 


The 


Sport Stories 


Your Opportunities in Television 
(Harrington), 145 


Yours with Love, Kate (Mason), 147 


Zaffo, George L., 83 

bea ah ye 164 
eke ington), 181 

Zeligs, Dorothy F., 219 

Zenger, Peter (Galt), 148 

Zim, Herbert S., 134, 240 

Zion, Gene, 68 

Zionism, 147 

Zolotow, Charlotte, 68, 82 

Zoo stories, 72, 85 

Zai of the Burning Hills (Seckar), 


